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THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. 


IV.—_THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


THERE is a striking simplicity in the work of reform as applied 
to the rural labourer, for it has to be begun from the beginning. 
The first step is to emancipate him from that servile condition 
to which ages of class legislation have reduced him, and which 
violates every principle of social and political freedom. On the 
strong but labour-bent back of the labourer is reared the anti- 
quated structure of the English land system, a system long since 
discarded by every nation in Europe except England, and which 
has at length hopelessly broken down in our own country. At the 
head of the complicated arrangements connected with land tenure 
in England is the landlord, who figures as the chief protector of 
agriculture, but who as a rule, with some notable exceptions, is a 
mere rent receiver. Being most frequently only life owners of the 
property, it naturally follows that rent, together with the social and 
political importance which are attached to the possession of land, 
are the paramount considerations with the small class of territorial 
magnates who possess the soil of the country. Next to the land- 
lord, rendered necessary by an artificial system, and constituting a 
further charge on agricultural industry, is the agent or steward, a 
sort of deputy landlord, who is often the real power with whom the 
tenant has to deal. After him comes the farmer, whose position 
is that of almost absolute dependence on the good-will, the interests, 
or the necessities of those above him. With much legislation osten- 
sibly in his favour, but with little real security for the fruits of any 
enterprise he may embark in, hampered and restrained by conditions 
and restrictions which would speedily and effectually ruin any other 
industry in existence, he is called upon to compete, and is beaten 
in the competition, +*th the cultivating owner in America and in 
continental countries. 

Last of all in this intricate system, so full of obsolete features and 
conflicting interests, comes the agricultural labourer, the real tiller of 
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the soil. The ploughing, sowing, reaping, hedging, and all other work 
connected with the land, are performed by him. Whatever draw- 
backs to agriculture might result from the abolition of the landowners, 
tenant, farmer, steward, bailiff, gamekeeper, or any other class who 
live and thrive on the land, it is certain that non-production and 
barrenness would immediately follow the withdrawal of Hodge. Of 
his social and political condition it might be briefly said, that the 
ancient injunction preached in so many village pulpits, “that the 
husbandman shall be partaker of the first fruits of the soil,” is to 
him a mere mockery, while the more modern maxim that “ taxation 
and representation should go together ” is, so far as he is concerned, 
an empty phrase. Perhaps there is no section of the community so 
little known to the average Englishman as that of the agricultural 
labourer. After a long and bitter struggle the urban working 
classes have won their political freedom and rights of citizenship, 
and they have now their future destiny in their own hands. Asa 
consequence their success is applauded and their opinions deferred 
to by speakers and writers. They determine the results of elections 
and have measures passed in Parliament in their interests, and it 
needs only political education and union to make them masters of 
the situation. The class opposition and brute force, which so long 
deprived the working classes of their rights, being no longer suc- 
cessful, are conveniently ignored or openly condemned by the very 
political party who exercised them so long as it was possible to 
do so. With the agricultural labourer, however, it is altogether 
different. 

When the working classes are spoken of, the rural labourer is as 
a matter of course excluded from the term. He is a cipher in rural 
society and a political pariah in this free country of ours. The case 
is stated not by himself but for him. In Blue Books, agricultural 
newspapers, or at Farmers’ Clubs, the position and standing of the 
labourer are described and descanted on by his masters. The de- 
scriptions of his flourishing condition invoke astonishment in the 
minds of those who know his actual status. Unfortunately in the 
battle of life, as in real war, it is woe to the vanquished, and in all 
communities—especially in the well-to-do sections thereof—there is 
a tendency to accept, without sufficient investigation, the loud and 
oft-repeated statements of a dominant and influential class, respect- 
ing those who are condemned to silence and subjection. Any 
attemp: even to reveal to the general public the real condition of 
the labourer is resented by the “ agricultural interests” with almost 
savage indignation, while to demand for him the full rights of 
citizenship is as a rule regarded as a species of insanity. 

It is true he is often treated with condescending kindness, and as 
a deserving object of charity and benevolence, so long—and only so 
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long—as he is docile and subservient, but any attempt at self-asser- 
tion or independence is punished and put down by the many forms 
of social persecution which are in the hands of his superiors. Pro- 
pertyless, and with no security for house or home, he has no means 
of helping himself, and any attempt of others to help him—except 
by social or benevolent means—is felt to be, and is frequently 
described as, a criminal attempt to unsettle the minds of happy and 
contented men and to set class against class. For his wrong-doings 
he is judged by a rural magistracy who feel themselves set in 
authority over him, and who now and then award punishments so 
severe and unreasonable as to attract the attention of the Press and 
the passing condemnation of the public. It is painfully instructive 
to read in country newspapers of the proceedings of that seat of 
justice, the “ Petty Sessions,” where the labourer is brought face to 
face with his betters. Of many of tliese proceedings it might be 
said with truth we “look for judgment but behold oppression, for 
righteousness but behold a ery.” 

In a recent trial even the “‘ Employer’s and Workman’s Act ” was 
put in force against a labourer with considerable ingenuity. The 
man was summoned by his employer for leaving work for one day 


without notice, and damages of 20s. were claimed, though it was. 


admitted that no damage had been sustained. It was shown in 
evidence that the labourer was receiving 10s. ‘per week, out of which 
1s. was deducted for rent, leaving 9s. for the maintenance of a family 
of five. For the defence it was urged that he had asked for a 
shilling per week advance in his wages, and on being refused had 
given notice of his intention to seek a better situation, and had 
accordingly absented himself for that purpose. A merciful conside- 
ration of the case was asked for on account of the miserable condition 
of the man, his small pay, his young family, and of the admitted 
fact that the farmer had sustained no loss. It was all in vain, how- 
ever, and the Bench, composed of a noble lord, a clergyman, two 
military men, and a squire, held that they had nothing to do with 
the man’s condition, or his wages, and that the master was not com- 
pelled to prove a loss. They awarded the farmer 5s. for damages, 
and inflicted a fine of 5s. for costs, allowing the man a fortnight in 
which to pay the whole amount. 

We are constantly reminded how much better off the labourer is 
now than he was years ago. We are assured that, though every 
branch of the agricultural industry has suffered from bad seasons 
during the past few years, yet the labourer has suffered least of all 
—that his wages have been but slightly reduced, and that altogether 
his condition leaves little to be desired. The “ Royal Commission ” 
on Agriculture appointed in 1879 have in their Report largely dwelt 
on this view of the labourer’s position. When this Commission was 
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appointed there was an effort made to place, at least, one agricultural 
labourer on it, but the attempt was successfully resisted by the then 
Government. 

In the report of the Commission issued in 1882 the general con- 
clusions arrived at with regard to the labourers are, that “ the 
labourers were never in a better position ;” that ‘they have better 
cottages, higher wages, and less work ;” that “ during the recent 
depression the labourer has had the best of it;” that there has been 
“considerable deterioration in quality in spite of improved position 
of the labourer ;” that “there is not the same sympathy, and not 
the same inclination to do anything he is not obliged to do for his 
employer,” and that ‘the labourers’ union and delegates have not 
only succeeded in disturbing, but have destroyed, the good feeling 
which once existed.” 

With regard to the Education Act, the Report dwells on the 
injurious effect it has had so far as the farmer is concerned ; not only 
by taking the children from agricultural work, but by obliging the 
women to remain at home to look after the younger children, through 
the eldest daughter being compelled to attend school. As a conse- 
quence, a man at 11s. a week has to be employed where formerly a 
boy at 3s. 6d. did the work. 

These favourable conclusions, however, are hardly warranted by 
the facts given in the evidence on which they are founded. Though 
the sources of information are landowners, tenant farmers, factors, 
land surveyors, and employers of labour generally, yet a close exami- 
nation of the mass of evidence given reveals a state of things of a 
painful character, and which could not fail, if studied by the general 
public, to awaken feelings of pity and sympathy. In two or three 
cases only in these bulky volumes the witnesses represent the 
labourers themselves; and here the evidence is plain and unvar- 
nished. It declares that the labourers are badly housed, their wages 
insufficient to keep a family or provide for bodily wants, to say 
nothing of sickness and loss of work. Perquisites are gradually 
being taken from the men, and no compensation given ; young men 
of eighteen working for 6s. per week, and first-class labourers for 
12s. and 14s.; families suffering severely, and their physique dege- 
nerating for want of sufficient food, and so forth. The Report, on 
the other hand, declares that ‘‘ the cost of labour has increased one- 
third,” that “the condition of the labourer is considerably improved ;” 
and a curious piece of evidence with respect to the “ three profits” 
of Lord Beaconsfield is adduced to the effect “that the labourer has 
had the chief profit; that is to say, has had a larger proportional 
share of the profit than formerly.” These apparently conflicting 
statements can be, however, easily reconciled by any one who has 
had a long personal experience of the labourers, and who is enabled 
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to look at his position from an independent, and not from a territo- 
rial point of view. It is a question of comparison. Thirty or thirty- 
- five years ago the wages of the labourer in the middle and southern 
parts of England were 8s., sometimes 9s., and in many cases 7s. per 
week. At the present time in the same districts the wages vary from 
10s. to 15s. per week. It is, therefore, quite true that wages have 
increased ‘one-third and more.” In those days, however, many 
articles of diet were cheaper. Butter was 6d. and 7d. per pound; 
cheese and bacon, eggs and poultry were lower in price; milk, and 
especially skim-milk, was plentiful at a merely nominal cost. Now, 
when railways have opened up distant markets these articles, as 
articles of diet, are almost unknown to the labourer. The extent to 
which the children of the rural poor are deprived of milk is one of 
the most serious considerations in connection with their health and 
growth. In former days the plentiful supply of milk and skim-milk 
largely compensated, as far as children were concerned, for many 
other privations. At the present time in thousands of our rural 
parishes infants are weaned and brought up on bread and water and 
sugar, and milk is known only as a luxury used in small quantities 
and at rare intervals. The conflicting accounts as to the wages of 
the agricultural labourer are calculated to somewhat bewilder the 
general reader, who has no personal experience of the lives of the 
rural poor. The modes of payment vary in different parts of the 
country. Some have perquisites differing in value, others have no 
perquisites at all. 

There is the stockman, teamster, the dairyman, and the ordinary 
labourer, all varying in the scale of wages. Farmers near large 
towns and in the neighbourhood of mines, pits, quarries, or factories 
have to pay higher wages. Taking, however, the midland and 
southern parts of the country, in the agricultural districts unaffected 
by the exceptional circumstances named, the labourers’ regular wages 
will be found to range from 10s. to 15s. a week. 

Besides this there are often perquisites of various kinds. It is to 
be regretted that the men are not paid the whole of their wages in 
money, as the value of these “ perquisites” is invariably over- 
estimated. Great stress is also laid on the increased wages and 
extra earnings at harvest time. Here again is the same variation in 
custom and remuneration. In some parts the farmer pays 10s. and 
1ls. per acre for cutting and carrying corn, he finding machines 
and tools. By hard work the labourer can here earn about 5s. or 
6s. per day. In other parts his weekly wages are increased during 
harvest, these rates varying from 18s. per week to 30s., with beer or 
cider. In certain districts 15s. per week is given, with meat, drink, 
and lodging. To win this extra pay, however, it must not be for- 
gotten that a corresponding amount of work is given ; indeed, during 
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the five or six weeks of harvest the working hours of the labourer 
are long and his toil excessive, and he is obliged to have more food 
and nourishment. As a rule these extra sums are disposed of before 
they are earned. To use the words of a labourer, ‘‘ They are spoken 
for long ago. The shoemaker, the tailor, and the rent has to be 
paid.” 

On acareful calculation of these extras and perquisites, in whatever 
form they may be given, it will be found that they average about 2s., 
or at the outside 2s. 6d. per week for the whole year. Therefore it 
might be taken as a liberal estimate that the wages, all told, of 
an agricultural labourer in regular work, in the districts named, 
range from 12s, 6d. to 17s. per week. This is under the most 
favourable circumstances, and supposing that a man has no sickness 
and no loss of work. There are unfortunately thousands of poor 
fellows who, from advanced age, broken health, want of regular 
employment, and other causes, do not realise anything like these 
sums. An addition to the family income is frequently secured by 
the labour of children when old enough to work. A strong healthy 
lad, however, though he may earn from ds. to 7s. per week wages, 
yet needs the larger share of the amount for his own food and 
clothes. It would be difficult for any one to adequately describe the 
privations of the labourer, or state clearly how he lives. One item 
in his expenditure is never failing—that for bread. The bread-bill 
of a labourer with a family ranges almost invariably from 5s. 6d. te 
7s. 6d. per week. Bread and potatoes and raw onions, with a little lard, 
and bacon as often as he can get it, with a small quantity of tea, may be 
said to be the daily food of the household, fresh meat of any kind being 
arare luxury. The possession of a piece of land as an allotment, in 
many parts difficult to get, makes all the difference in many cases 
between semi-starvation and a barely sufficient diet. We have seen 
mothers comforting themselves, in their sorrow for the death of a 
child, in the fact that “there would be one less mouth to feed.” In 
a small and miserable cottage, a few months ago, was a labourer 
whose, wages were 10s. per week, sitting at his supper of bread and 
potatoes after his hard day’s work. The man, with tears in his eyes, 
spoke of his child, then lying dead from ‘‘abscess in the back,” 
privation being, no doubt, the truer cause. In another there is a 
sick child, feeble and querulous from disease, sitting on a hard chair, 
and with comfortless surroundings, the mother trying in vain to 
tempt his appetite with the only luxuries at her command—bread 
with a little lard, and a cup of weak, milkless tea. 

The hard lot of our peasantry is, as a rule, accepted by them 
patiently and in silence, and their sufferings are but little known 
outside their circle, The life of the labourer may be said to be one 
long grind of human toil, unrelieved by holidays or recreation, 
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happy if he escapes sickness and loss of work. With no pleasure in 
the present, and the horizon of his future bounded only by the 
workhouse and the grave, he works on to the end, to escape “the 
parish,” which he dreads. Strength, however, fails at last, and he 
then has to rely on a scanty “out-door relief,” or he goes into the 
“House.” In due time he is reported dead, and so ends a long life of 
toil, in which he has added who shall say how much to that stock of 
national wealth, so small a portion of which has fallen to his share. 

One result, and a natural one, of the condition of the labourer, is 
the extent to which he is leaving the land. The decrease in our 
rural population is a serious feature in our social life, and full of 
grave consequences to the prosperity of the country. The one idea 
of the young agricultural labourer is to get away from the land. 
His love for the soil is not diminished, but he is driven from it by 
the whip of poverty and privation. The following extracts from a 
letter of a respectable man, who after twenty years’ experience as a 
labourer has recently obtained a more lucrative: employment, well 
describes the situation :— 


‘*T know many families where the whole of the children have left the land, 
and not many of them have gone back. Our father used to say to us boys, 
‘Don’t you keep on the land any longer than you are forced to, you see how we 
have to live; ’ and we have all taken his advice. We have had to live day after 
day with nothing but onion and bread, and not enough of that, and my poor 
mother has fainted many a time fr want of enough to eat. I have had ten 
children, and six of them at home not earning a penny, and the wife ill in bed, 
depending on kindness of neighbours. I now double twelve shillings a week, 
but I know labourers who don’t average more than eight or nine through the 
winter. The landlords and farmers have their meetings, which are published 
in the papers, and we read them and smile to ourselves.” 

The recent census shows that the rate of increase of population in 
England and Wales during the decade was fourteen and one-third 
per cent., being higher than in any ten years since 1841. In the 
purely agricultural districts, however, not only no increase, but a 
general decrease in the population has taken place. In many parts 
this decrease is of an alarming extent, amounting in many parishes 
to ten and twelve and a half per cent. of the whole population. 
Referring to this state of things, a clergyman ina midland rural 
parish writes: “I fear nothing will lessen this evil. The land of 
England will gradually go out of cultivation, &c., our villages will 
become impoverished and empty, till the country is all urban, and 
the population effeminate and demoralized. Then may follow a 
great war, and disaster will ensue.”” Many of the labourers emigrate, 
but the great majority go into the large towns. Wages are lowered 
or kept low by the steady influx of men into towns, factories, mines, 
and workshops. This migration is the direct outcome of a vicious 
land system. The poverty, pauperism, overcrowding, and many 
other social evils which result from it, are outside the scope of this 
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paper, but invite the most serious consideration. The question 
naturally follows: How is it that, with this depopulation going on, 
the rural labourers are not more scarce and their wages higher ? 
The answer is that fewer are employed on the land. In all parts 
farms are seen badly cultivated, in a foul condition, or out of cultiva- 
tion altogether. Numerous individual cases could be cited, where, a 
few years ago, ten or twelve winter hands were constantly kept, now 
three or four are made to suffice. To this cause as much as to want 
of sunshine should be attributed the deficient production of the soil 
in recent years. The land throughout is labour-starved, and with 
the fullest allowance for the use of machinery it would be no 
exaggeration to say that twice the number of labourers at least 
could be profitably employed under a proper land system to the 
great benefit of the cultivator and to the nation generally. 

It is a relief to turn from this picture to consider for a moment 
what, from a radical point of view, are the measures to be adopted 
for the permanent improvement of the condition of the labourer. 
The report of the Royal Commission of 1882 contains no recommenda- 
tions on the subject worth noticing. That of 1869, while honestly 
and fully revealing the condition of the rural poor, is halting and 
timid in its suggestions for reform. It declares that ten hours a 
day is as much as ought to be required of a boy under twelve; that 
the same child should not be employed on two successive Sundays, 
and that it should be forbidden by law to take a child to work on 
foot beyond a distance of two miles. With regard to the labourer 
and his earnings, the conclusion seems to be pretty much that things 
must work out theirown remedy. ‘It is to the employer that the 
public must look for that more correct appreciation of his own 
interests which will lead him to place the labourer in a better posi- 
tion, so far as it can be done by better wages.”” There seems to be 
no sign of any adequate conception of the gravity of the position, or 
of the sweeping reforms necessary to put it right. It is a waste of 
time, from a radical point of view, to discuss the relative advantages 
of 8s. and 15s. per week. So long as the increase leaves the labourer 
inside the starvation circle all sums are unsatisfactory. The object 
to be aimed at is for the tiller of the soil, in return for his labour, to 
get from the land, by some means, enough to enable him to be well 
fed, well housed, well clad, properly educated, and to have a fair 
share of the advantages of modern civilisation. 

First in order among measures of reform comes the possession of 
the franchise, without which the labourer cannot be regarded as a 
free man. It is not necessary, however, to dwell on this point, for 
one reason, because the Government are pledged to at least a measure 
of household suffrage for the counties; and secondly, because the 
franchise must be regarded as the machinery rather than the work, 
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as a means to the end rather than the end itself. One of the earliest 
measures for the relief of the rural poor should be to secure free 
education for their children. The remarks of one of the Com- 
missioners in the Report of 1868 are applicable at the present day : 
“ The agricultural labourer’s wages are never up to the mark that can 
allow of his sacrificing the wages of his child to higher considera- 
tions.” At that time children of all ages were in general employ- 
ment on the land. “In many villages,” to quote the Report, “they 
have gone to work as early as six, but eight is the usual age.” At 
ten they were found constantly employed throughout the year on the 
farm. Complaints are now almost universal as to the injury farmers 
have suffered by the withdrawal of child labour through the opera- 
tion of the Education Act. It is stated also that the labourers them- 
selves have suffered severely through being deprived of the earnings 
of their children, but it is doubtful if this is the case, seeing that 
men and lads are now employed on work which children were 
formerly compelled todo. Asa class the labourers are anxious for 
the education of their children, and are sensible of the domestic 
advantages of having wife and children at home instead of in the 
fields. The real hardship, and one which calls for speedy removal, 
lies in their being compelled to pay school fees out of their scanty 
wages. Unfortunately these payments are enforced with vigour, 
and often with harshness in the rural parishes, and doubtless they 
add to the distress and privation of the labourers and their families. 
A study of the reports of the proceedings at Petty Sessions in the 
agricultural districts will show how often parents are summoned for 
school fees, which their circumstances make it almost impossible that 
they can pay. The following case among many illustrates the hard- 
ship involved in the compulsory payment of these fees. A warrant 
for distraint was issued against a rural labourer for the payment of 
5s. for his children’s schooling. The man had not, however, goods in 
his house of sufficient value to make distraint lawful, and he was 
consequently summoned before the magistrates. It was shown in 
evidence that he was earning but 11s. per week, and had a wife and 
seven children to keep. One of the magistrates with indignant 
astonishment asked the man’s wife why she had no money to pay 
her children’s school fees, and had no furniture on her hearth. The 
woman’s reply seemed conclusive, “I have six children to keep, and 
another sucking babe, and I have no money to send the children to 
school.” The eloquence was, however, of no avail; fine and costs 
were enforced, and a month allowed for payment. With just a 
shilling a head per week, after deducting rent, to provide for the 
whole family, the domestic economist will be puzzled, in spite of the 
judgment of the rural justices, how any surplus for school fees could 
be provided. One thing is certain in this case, that a month of still 
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smaller supply of bodily wants, of more even than the usual priva- 
tion and discomforts both for parents and children, would have to be 
endured in order that the “fine and costs’’ may be forthcoming. 

One of the most important and pressing questions connected with 
the agricultural labourers is that of the improvement of their dwel- 
lings. The description of these hovels, called homes, of the agricul- 
tural poor, given in the Report of the Royal Commission, 1867, 
though painfully familiar to those who have lived among the labourers, 
is calculated to rouse serious attention, if not indignation, in the 
minds of the thoughtful readers who dwell on it for the first time. 
Nothing can be stronger than the language used by the Commis- 
sioners in reference to these dwellings in the various parishes visited. 
They are described as “detestable,” ‘ deplorable,” as “a disgrace to 
a Christian community.” To use the words of one of the Commis- 
sioners (Rev. W. Fraser, the present Bishop of Manchester), ‘It is 
impossible to exaggerate the ill effects of this state of things in every 
aspect, physical, social, economical, moral and intellectual.” With 
regard to the difficulties in the way of modesty and decency, the 
Commissioner remarks, “with beds lying as thickly as they can be 
packed, father, mother, young men, lads grown and growing up 
girls all together ; where every operation of the toilet and of nature, 
dressings, undressings, births and deaths, is performed, each within 
sight and hearing of all, &c. &. It is a hideous picture, and the 
picture is drawn from life.” 

Even when the cottage accommodation is spoken of more favour- 
ably, the same report adds: “It will generally be found that if 
adequate in quality they are generally inadequate in quantity, and 
that some rich landowner, ‘lord of all he surveys,’ and having exer- 
cised his lordship by evicting so much of his population as were an 
eyesore or were likely to become a burden to him, still employing 
their labour, but holding himself irresponsible for their domicile, has 
built a number of ornamental roomy cottages which he fills with his 
own immediate dependants.” The difficulties in the way of reform 
are ascribed to causes which exist—some of them in greater force— 
at the present time. They are ascribed to the “pecuniary position 
of small proprietors and of embarrassed landlords,” to “ owners living 
at a distance, poor or utterly careless,” and in open parishes “often 
to speculative builders.” One Commissioner writes: ‘“‘One of the 
principal causes of the bad state of the cottages is absenteeism, in 
which I include not merely non-residence of the owner in the county 
in which his estate is situated, but that which is equally bad, namely, 
non-attention to the outlying portion of that estate.” 

At the present time in most of the open villages and districts 
things remain in pretty much the same state as before. On many 
large estates and close villages real improvements have taken place, 
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though in some of these the improvements, in their effects on the 
labourer, have been more apparent than real. In some cases many 
old cottages have been pulled down, often to avoid the expense of 
repairs, and replaced by a few good ones, leaving the accommodation 
deficient as regards quantity. In others good and substantial dwell- 
ings have been erected, but the rent is beyond the means of the 
labourer. The result is that men have been driven into the nearest 
town or open village, at a considerable distance from their work, to 
seek some cheap and miserable dwelling suitable to their means. 

The casual visitor to a rural village is deceived by the outside 
appearance of the cottages, the bright flowers in the windows, the 
ivy-covered walls, and the picturesque look generally. It does not 
realise the true character of these hovels when considered in con- 
nection with the requirements of human dwellings. Take, for 
example, a southern village at the present time, remarkable for its 
beauty and that of its surroundings, and which leaves pleasurable 
impressions on the passers-by. The whole spell is destroyed on 
entering and examining the accommodation and by finding that it 
violates every requirement of comfort, health, and decency. Take 
two of the cottages—and by no means the worst—as a fair sample of 
the whole. There is one room downstairs 12 ft. by 15 ft. by actual 
measurement; over this the same space, minus the opening for the 
stairs which springs from the lower room, is divided into two rooms. . 
In this dwelling a large family has been brought up. It is now 
occupied by a worn-out old woman who is finishing her days alone 
on 2s. 6d. per week and an allowance of bread as out-door relief. In 
the other cottages there are two so-called rooms on the ground floor, 
one 12 ft. by 10 ft. Gins., the other 7 ft. 6 ins. by 9 ft. 3 ins., both 6 ft. 
Gin. high. Over these are two bedrooms occupying the seme space. 
Here live a man and his wife with five children under ten years of 
age. In such dwellings as these, small as they are, lodgers are fre- 
quently taken, in order to add a trifle to the income. It says much 
for our agricultural poor that morality and decency are preserved 
under conditions like these; and it is pleasant, though also painful, 
to notice the efforts made in this direction by divisions and semi- 
divisions made in these boxes called bedrooms, by means of curtains 
and rough boarding. In dealing with this state of things there are 
difficulties no doubt, but not of an insuperable character. To begin 
with the open villages and places subject to the speculator and to 
‘the law of supply and demand.” The first want is that of a re- 
presentative local government in counties, into whose hands the 
necessary powers may be given to be rigidly enforced in the interests 
of the poor and not in that of property owners. This secured, the 
extension of the Artizans’ Dwellings Acts (1878 to 1882) to the 
tural districts, with such additional clauses as may be necessary, 
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would place in the hands of the local authorities remedial powers with 
regard to water supply, removal of nuisances, cleansing, repair- 
ing, &c., together with the improvement, or removal altogether, of 
cottages reported by an efficient officer as dangerous to health or unfit 
for human habitation. Land should be acquired where necessary by 
the authorities by compulsory purchase at a fair market value ; that 
is to say, at the price it would realise in the open market if the owner 
were a willing seller. This land should be let for building cottages 
on plans and conditions approved by the local authorities, one essen- 
tial condition being that half an acre of land at least should be 
attached to each dwelling. Any scheme of this sort should be com- 
pulsory, and the duty of seeing that it was faithfully carried out 
should be placed in the hands of the Local Government Board, and 
any expenses connected with it should be provided by a rate levied 
on the owners of property in the district. These difficulties, how- 
ever, with regard to open villages would largely disappear if the 
cottage accommodation in close villages and hamlets belonging to 
estates were dealt with. In these districts, which comprise an enor- 
mous portion of the whole country, there is some one on whom the 
responsibility rightfully rests, and the problem becomes much clearer. 
On estates which include within them villages, hamlets, and outlying 
dwellings, where in times gone by cottages have been pulled down 
and the labourers forced into neighbouring towns and villages—a 
process by no means discontinued—the owner should be compelled 
to improve or demolish all dwellings unfit for human habitation, and 
to rebuild and provide sufficient accommodation under laws and con- 
ditions to be enforced by the local authorities. It is difficult, no 
doubt, to prescribe exactly what is “sufficient” in all cases, but 
glaring insufficiency could at any rate be at first dealt with. It 
would be quite safe and just to demand, for instance, that on every 
estate of the kind under consideration there should be for the 
labourers employed on the estate 2 cottages to every 100 acres of 
pasture land, and 3 to every 100 acres of arable and pasture land 
mixed. If this provision were carried out, open villages and neigh- 
bouring towns would be relicved of overcrowding by a population 
who are now forced there against their will and convenience. There 
remains the consideration of rent. A good cottage with conveniences 
suitable for a family would cost, say, £200, and to pay 3} per cent. 
the rent should be about 2s. 9d. per week, a sum quite beyond the 
power of the labourer to pay. In every parish, however, in which 
he can do so, the labourer is eager to rent an allotment of ground. 
For this he is willing to pay 6d., 9d., and in some cases Is. per log ; 
that is, after the rate of from £4 to £8 an acre. In all cases there- 
fore the landowner should be required to attach not less than half an 
acre of land to a cottage. This would be a small requirement and a 
just one, so far as the owner is concerned, and would solve the 
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difficulty of rent. The labourer, instead of having to walk a mile 
and often more to his little allotment, would have it at his door. He 
would be enabled to pay 3s. per week or more for his cottage and 
garden, and be far better off, and feel himself to be so, than when he 
had paid Is. to 2s. for the hovel in which he previously dwelt. It 
should be an imperative condition with regard to these cottages that 
they should be on a yearly tenancy, subject to the usual notice to 
quit. Without this protection the labourer would continue subject 
to evictions and treatment according to the caprice of farmer and 
landowner, to which, as a weekly tenant, he is now liable, and which 
deprive him of all sense of security in his home, and the threat of 
which is not unfrequently used to check any symptoms of independ- 
ence or self-assertion. 

The reform here advocated would tend ultimately to the benefit of 
the farmer, and to confer an additional value on the estate by secur- 
ing a number of efficient labourers well housed and on the spot. It 
is interesting to note that there is nothing new in principle in this 
proposal, but that it is only a revival of the provisions of several old 
Acts of Parliament under which landholders were compelled to 
attach portions of land to rural dwellings. An Act passed in the time 
of Elizabeth at one time enforced, but now repealed, required that no 
person should “build any cottage for habitation or dwelling for 
persons engaged in husbandry,” unless the owner ‘ do assign or lay 
to the same cottage four acres of ground at the least.” It is true 
that provisions were made that no more cottages than were actually 
necessary should be built, but at the same time overcrowding was 
guarded against by a heavy fine imposed if “any inmate or more 
families or households than one were found dwelling or inhabiting 
in any one cottage.” One indispensable condition is, however, 
necessary for the permanent improvement of our agricultural popu- 
lation. It is to give them an open career on the land, by enabling 
them, by some easy and effective method, to become in some form 
owners or permanent occupiers of the land they till. Many land 
reformers declare that this will be brought about by the adoption of 
those reforms which are included under the term of “ Free trade in 
Land.” It will be found, however, that in a rich country like 
England, with the desire for land which is generally found among 
the wealthy classes, there will be but small chance for either farmers 
or labourers who are not capitalists to raise themselves out of 
the ranks of tenants and wage receivers. Some special legislation 
will be needed to prevent monopoly and accumulation of land by a 
few persons, and to bring about, or rather to restore, the interest and 
connection between the cultivator and the soil which exist in other 
countries, and which in former times obtained in England. Occupy- 
ing ownership and peasant proprietary developed by the aid of the 
State, acting through local authorities, seem to be the direction in 
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which these objects can be best secured. There is not space in the 
present article to touch on anything beyond the mere principle to be 
maintained, though it would not be difficult to prescribe effective 
methods by which to proceed in carrying out this principle. The 
school of orthodox political economy, which too often confines its 
narrow aims to the increase of mere wealth in the aggregate, and is 
unable to include in its range of vision the social and other interests 
of the common people, would oppose the process here indicated. But 
supposing it could be shown—which it cannot—that a system of 
wholesale cultivation was best from a mere financial point of view, 
there are the gravest objections to its being universally adopted. If 
it could be proved that a company, with abundance of capital, could 
with profit to themselves farm, say, a whole county by means of 
machinery, and with the fewest number possible of penniless 
labourers, such a proceeding would not be permitted. The people 
have to be considered, and for their own welfare and that of the 
nation, they must be enabled to live on the land and by it. This 
was the difficulty which Stein had to contend with in the memorable 
land legislation which, while reducing, if not destroying, the import- 
ance of a territorial caste, yet turned the poverty and discontent of 
the peasantry into loyalty and prosperity and saved his country from 
revolution and social ruin. He was assailed with the theories of 
“freedom of contract,” of “ free trade in land,” of “large farms and 
abundant capital,” and from the economist’s point of view had no 
strictly logical answer to give. He persisted in the view, however, 
that there was a duty to be performed towards the people, and thet 
the peasant class should be protected and maintained as a necessary 
element in the permanent welfare of the State. Events have proved 
that his political economy was as sound as his statesmanship was 
wise. 

In close connection with this branch of the subject is a matter 
which, in the interests of the labourers, cannot be passed over. In 
olden times there were always in England a large class of cottage 
farms, innumerable small holdings, some freehold, and others held 
on various conditions of tenure. If not all of them sufficient to 
maintain a family, yet they formed a great addition to the labourer’s 
earnings, and enabled him to treat more independently with his 
employer. Mr. Cowper, in a speech—quoted in the Report of the 
Royal Commission—on the introduction of a Bill for the promotion 
of labourers’ allotments, says: ‘It appears from history that, before 
the land of England was brought fully into cultivation, almost all 
cottagers had land for tillage, and in addition had common rights 
over the waste lands, but since the year 1800 no fewer than 2,000 
Inclusive Acts have been passed.’ These Inclusive Acts, framed 
and carried by Parliaments composed mainly of landlords, have 
deprived the labourers of the means of bettering themselves, which 
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as a class they formerly possessed. The occupation of land, rights 
of keeping cows and feeding pigs and poultry, and of cutting turf 
and fuel on commons and wastes, with other advantages, have been 
almost completely put an end to. The Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture, 1867, states that “up to 1843 seven millions of 
acres were enclosed in England and Wales with, in the opinion of 
persons of great authority, very inadequate precautions to secure the 
rights of the smaller commoners.” During a debate in the House of 
Lords in 1845, the Earl of Lincoln said, “‘ This I know, that in nine- 
teen cases out of twenty, committees of this house, sitting on Enclosure 
Bills, have neglected the rights of the poor;” and in the House of 
Commons it was stated that these Bills had been introduced and 
passed without discussion, and that if was impossible to say how 
many persons had lost their rights and interests by their action. “ It 
is true,” said the speaker, “that these Bills had been referred to 
committees upstairs, but every one knew how these committees were 
generally conducted; they were attended only by honourable 
members who were interested in them, being lords of manors, and 
the rights of the poor, though they might be talked about, had 
frequently been taken away by that system.” In numberless cases, 
ancient rights belonged to the cottages and tenements, and were 
always enjoyed by the tenant, but when Enclosures took place, the 
land awarded as compensation was given to the landlords, who 
disposed of it as they thought fit, and the occupiers, whose claims 
were ignored, were from thenceforth deprived of those rights and 
privileges for ever. 

The General Enclosure Act of 1845 professed to make ample provi- 
sion, by means of gardens and public allotments, for the labouring 
poor. A study of the Act shows, however, that the real power in 
the matter was virtually placed in the hands of the territorial class, 
and that the limited and complicated provisions affecting the poor, 
the apparent protection afforded by the Enclosure Commissioners, are 
all to a large extent illusory. The result has been the continuation 
as a rule, as far as the poor are concerned, of the process carried on 
by previous Enclosure Acts. Out of nearly 450,000 acres enclosed in 
the twenty-two years from the passing of the Act to the year 1867, 
we have the authority of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
(1867) for stating that only 2,119 acres were assigned to the 
labouring poor, and no doubt subsequent enclosures show a similar 
result. The general outcome, therefore, of all legislation with 
regard to enclosures has been to take away from the peasantry, as a 
class, the rights and advantages which formerly belonged to them ; 
to deprive them of the possession and interest in the land, and to 
reduce them from a status of more or less independence to that of 
mere hirelings. Though it might be too late to interfere with these 
legal confiscations, yet it is right and profitable that a strict and 
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searching inquiry should be made as to how far the provisions in the 
Enclosure Acts—slender as they are—which affect the peasant class, 
have been only partially or nominally carried out, and to what extent 
they have been evaded altogether. 

There is, however, another branch of this subject of the last 
importance as affecting the rural population, and which common 
justice demands should be immediately and effectually dealt with. 
An enormous quantity of the common land of England has been 
appropriated by landowners by simply enclosing it, without the 
formality even of an Enclosure Act, and in total disregard of the 
rights of the people. This process has been going on for ages, and 
is still in operation. The method of proceeding is a very simple one. 
A rail and post fence is placed round a piece of waste or common 
land by an adjoining landowner. It sometimes happens that the 
people of the locality, aware of their rights, will pull this fence 
down, and seek to be summoned before a court of justice, in order 
that their rights might be proved. No summons are, however, 
issued, the fences are replaced, and though pulled down again and 
again, yet they eventually remain, the weaker part in the unequal 
contest being obliged to succumb. In due time hedges are put up, 
notices that “trespassers will be prosecuted” appear, and the land 
is cultivated or planted, the rights of the people are extinguished, 
and the theft is complete. In this way thousands and tens of 
thousands of acres have been taken, of common and waste land, 
hill-sides, open spaces, stile paths, and wide stretches of grassy 
road-sides ; and in remote districts, where public opinion does not 
exist or is powerless, these illegal transactions have been and are 
still carried on with impunity. Over and over again are the old 
lines illustrated which describe the crime of “stealing the goose 
from the common,” and the safer practice of stealing the common 
itself. We might take two instances of many thousands of this 
silent spoliation. In a parish in the south of England is a large 
valley leading off from a large moorland, which has been from time 
immemorial in the enjoyment of the people of the locality and of 
the neighbouring towns. A few years ago the adjoining landlord 
decided to annex it, and accordingly closed it in with fences. Meet- 
ings were held and remonstrances made, but no one was able and 
willing to try conclusions with the possessor of a long purse and of 
territorial power. A few roughs, under the name of gamekeepers, 
were placed on the land, who did not scruple to threaten violence, 
and even to use it, on the few who ventured to assert their rights. 
At length opposition died out, the privileges of the people became a 
tradition, and the valley has now, for some years, been a strict game 
preserve, into which no one dares to enter. 

A second instance is that of a parish in the Midlands. Many 
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years ago the parish was open common land, in which stood thirty 
cottages. The owners, for more than one hundred years, had held 
the cottages and cultivated pieces of land. At first two enclosures 
were made, and soon after the agent of the largest landowner per- 
suaded the men to pay a very small yearly sum on each of the 
cottages, “simply as an acknowledgment.” From year to year 
these “rents” were raised, and within a very short time the land- 
lord claimed and sold the cottages, and put the money in his pocket. 
With regard to such lands as these, the course seems clear. Every 
acre so appropriated should be restored. The idea in such cases as 
these that time is the great legaliser, or that possession constitutes a 
legitimate claim, should be scouted. The most searching inquiry 
into title ought to be instituted, and all lands shown to be thus 
wrongfully taken should be given up. The Radical Programme 
must respect the rights of property, but it would not be worthy of 
its name if it did not include in that protection the rights of the 
peasantry and the rural poor, who by force, fraud, or superior 
cunning have been deprived of what was theirs. As to the principle 
of this restitution there should not be a moment’s hesitation, the 
real point to be settled being as to the manner and extent in which 
arrears of rent or compensation should be demanded from those who 
have enjoyed the fruits of the lands so taken. The demand for this 
retrospective legislation is so just that it should be strongly main- 
tained, and after the recent wholesome example of Epping Forest in 
this direction, success is not to be despaired of. 

These reforms with regard to the land and the labourer open up a 
wide field of practical statesmanship, affecting in the highest degree 
the welfare of the country generally. However much accumulated 
wealth may increase during spasmodic epochs of great commercial 
and manufacturing prosperity, yet the real safety of the nation, the 
permanence of its institutions, and the happiness and social condition 
of the people, are bound up in an inseparable manner with the con- 
dition and cultivation of the land. The fear is that reforms in this 
direction may come too late, and that the race of husbandmen—the 
hardy peasant class who constitute such a staying element, the 
“backbone ” of the nation—will have deteriorated or largely dis- 
appeared. It is said that the rural classes, when they have the vote, 
will support the Conservative party. That might be true in the 
ordinary contests between Liberals and Tories. But parties will not 
in future front each other on the old lines, but the issues of the 
struggle will be defined, and the objects sought for made clear. 
Education, newspapers, railways, the knowledge and example of 
America, and modern civilisation generally, are evolving forces which 
monopolies and privilege cannot withstand, and against which class 
efforts, prejudices, and angry assumptions will not avail. 
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One morning in the latter days of July, 1882, a dismal crowd passed 
Diie in slow procession through the ruined streets of Alexandria, and out 
it of the Moharrem Bey Gate to the village of Karmooss. In the 
4 centre were three manacled prisoners, while two criers walking before 
proclaimed that for the crimes of murder and pillage, of which 
these men had been found guilty by a just court, the Khedive had 
sanctioned the sentences of death and flogging. It was the earliest 
vindication of the restored authority. Several executions had been 
carried out during the preceding days solely by the British com- 
mandant, but this was the first Egyptian publicly shot by his own 
re countrymen in deference to the decision that it was time to give 
ie back to the Egyptian Government the right of punishment. Two 
English representatives accompanied the Sub-Prefect of Police to 
watch the proceedings. Four native mustaphazeen were escort and 
firing party in one. On arriving at the place of execution—some dis- 
used quarries—a shallow grave was hurriedly dug, and the unhappy 
he prisoner placed in it with earth shovelled in up to the knees, and two 
ae paving-stones supporting his trembling body, whilst his eyes were 
oI bandaged. The whole scene is indelibly engraved on my mind, as it 
must be on the memory of every man who was present. The crowd 
had swelled to thousands, and angry murmurs passed from mouth to 
mouth, finding louder vent, like the roar of surf, at the edges close 
to where the few officials were grouped. Itis unnecessary to recount 
the whole of the ghastly tragedy. Unnerved by the threats of the 
multitude, and new to their task, the four policemen were shaking in 
every limb. It was with difficulty that they could be induced to 
approach within twenty yards of their victim. For more than a 
quarter of an hour the miserable blindfolded creature, upright in his 
grave, awaited the volley. One of the rifles was unloaded, and the 
other three failed in their work. An interval of several minutes 
elapsed before the shooting party fired a second time. The native 
a doctor, who was standing some distance off, deliberately spread his 
umbrella before crossing the sixty yards of burning sand, and as he 
1] stepped to the grave the dying man turned again on his elbow. A 
revolver was necessary to close the scene. And then the flogging 
of the other two prisoners followed, still in the sight of the exas- 
Be ea perated crowd, each one of whom reviled their compatriots for the 
ae deed, and muttered that it would be only fitting to tear the two 
ae Englishmen limb from limb. This incident may appear foreign to 
i a consideration of the present condition of Egypt, but it is so far 
at germane to the subject that it may stand as a crude example of the 
1a policy of forcing the old rulers back into their places. The Kar- 
ie mooss execution always stands forth in my mind as a typical fore- 
shadowing of the events which have followed it. 
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With the appointment of Sir Evelyn Baring, Mr. Edgar Vincent, 
and Mr. Clifford Lloyd it is possible that a new future may be in 
store for Egypt, and the mere fact of their almost simultaneous 
nomination would seem equivalent to an admission that the old policy 
has failed. We have at last found out that a mistake was committed 
in our suppression of the revolution, and our subsequent action was 
merely a continuation of that mistake. The Egyptian people were 
puzzled to understand why we should have interfered between them 
and their oppressors. The pretext of the safety of the Canal was 
equally a mystery to them and their leaders. They had for long 
been the victims of a class of officials who battened upon the heart’s 
blood of the country. A deliverer had risen up full of fair promises, 
and as one man they consented to give hima trial. To them it is 
beside the mark whether or no the National party would ultimately 
have governed Egypt better than the Pashas. As far as his brief 
term of authority went, the people were pleased with Arabi. If 
we considered the national belief in the National party to be 
a mistaken one, it must have been a political blunder for us to con- 
firm it by suppressing the colonels, instead of first allowing them 
to prove their own incapacity and work out their own destruction. 
The Egyptians are now more convinced than ever that good 
days were coming with the patriot rule of Arabi. It may be a 
thorough delusion, but we have taken care to give it every chance of 
obtaining a stronger hold on the popular mind by putting down 
their champion in the zenith of his fame, and substituting in tenfold 
power the old rule against which the nation had rebelled. Know- 
ing the people as well- as I do, and possessing the confidence of 
many of them to an extraordinary degree, I have no hesitation in 
affirming that the present condition of the masses is perhaps more 
deplorable than at any period of their history. 

It is a petitio principi to say that it would have been worse had Eng- 
land left the country in the hands of the rebels, or that the governing 
classes are making their best efforts under English advice to create a 
regenerate Egypt. The fact remains, that the coming of England 
has hitherto proved no boon. If it be true that the Government is 
resolutely striving in good faith to repair their errors according to 
English counsel, we are at once face to face with two explanations. 
Either the Government is so weak that its best endeavours are worse 
than useless, or else these endeavours are misdirected and our advice 
has been bad. Allowing the premises, there is no escape from accept- 
ing one or both of these answers to the problem of why the condition 
of Egypt is now so wretched. Whilst it is uncertain whether all the 
governmental efforts are as honest as they profess to be, it is beyond 
a doubt that even though a few of the Ministers may be well- 
intentioned, the immense majority of the official classes, even of the 
higher ranks, far from attempting to carry out ministerial instruc- 
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tions, treat them with the neglect which experience has taught them 
they may show. To take one instance: we find in the Blue Book 
that the Minister of the Interior issued a circular in February pro- 
hibiting the use of the bastinado under pain of dismissal; and Lord 
Dufferin, in a subsequent dispatch, expresses satisfaction at this 
humane edict. But it was whispered at the time that the circular 
bore in the corner a private mark signifying that its instructions 
were merely pro formd, and it is a most notorious fact, which no one 
will attempt to deny, that the use of the bastinado is still universal 
throughout Egypt. Two or three of the governors make no secret 
whatever of the matter, simply declaring that such instructions are 
childish, and equivalent to advancing a park of artillery into action 
and prohibiting the use of gunpowder. 

Late telegrams from Egypt announce that a further circular 
has been promulgated instituting an immediate inquiry into 
charges against the prisoners who crowd the provincial prisons, 
and setting forth that in the future no Egyptian shall be 
thrown into jail without a written order from some responsible 
authority. The reforms embraced by this circular are so vast 
that it is difficult to grasp them all, and to those who are acquainted 
with the system on which the prisons have always been stocked, they 
appear almost impossible to realise. The prison in Egypt is a chronic 
source of money-supply to every official of the Mudiriate, and if 
some particular employé is to be personally responsible for the incar- 
ceration of each prisoner, a general starvation amongst the Govern- 
ment servants will be the result. Much of the significance of the 
circular naturally depends on the meaning to be attached to the word 
“responsible.” Hitherto official responsibility in our sense of the 
term has been a doctrine unknown in Egypt. Complaints from the 
victims are useless and apt only to double the grievance. An officer 
continues to do wrong until a stronger or more influential enemy 
finds him out and perhaps secures his dismissal. But the necessity 
of co-operation in civil service embezzlement is so obvious, that 
when once this practice becomes, as it has become in Egypt, an 
integral and accepted part of the administrative system, it is very 
seldom that it suits the fraternity to turn against any one of its mem- 
bers. Indeed I can only recall a single instance of information being 
lodged by one employé against another in his department, and. in this 
case the informer had been dismissed by his superior for grumbling, 
because his share of some particular operation did not please him. 
Although it is patent that a Government servant on £6 a month cannot 
honestly live in a small palace, with numerous slaves and a carriage 
and pair of horses, it is the rarest occurrence for any man to be dis- 
missed for peculation. Complaints from outsiders are very easily 
hushed up, as it is generally a question of common interest, and the 
freemasonry of embezzlement is seldom broken into except by an 
European inspector. An amusing case in point recurs to my memory 
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which aptly illustrates the service sentiment on this point. Some 
years ago the Finance Department discovered that it was being 
systematically robbed in the Province. A Commission, com- 
posed of two natives and an European, assisted by the Governor of 
the province, was appointed to make a strict inquiry. The theft of 
several thousand pounds was brought home to one of the Sarrafs, and 
a procés-verbal clearly proving his guilt was drawn up and signed 
by all the members of the Commission, who prosecuted the felon 
before the courts. He was sentenced to three years’ penal servitude, 
but appealed, and by the ordinary means escaped. The Governor after- 
wards left the province—ejected, I believe, by the National Party for 
» some suspicious dealings. 

Later on he sat as a member of the court-martial which tried 
Arabi, and shortly after the dissolution of the court was reappointed 
to the same province as Governor. He had only been a few weeks in 
office when the Sarraf who had been convicted by this Governor 
presented himself at the Ministry of Finance as candidate for the 
post of Sarraf again, bearing a letter from the Governor recom- 
mending him warmly as a man possessed of the highest probity and 
talent. It was just at this time that fresh charges were brought 
against the Governor relative to irregular and arbitrary village 
elections, and a special European inspector was detailed to report 
on the subject. All the accusations brought against him were sub- 
stantiated, and this, together with the suspicious fact of his recom- 
mendation of his former Sarraf, procured his dismissal. He is pro- 
bably now in possession of some fresh post. Dismissal from the Govern- 
ment service carries with it no disgrace ; but as it is generally either 
the consequence of intrigue, or owing to a change of Ministry or 
the requirements of favouritism, the morality of this state of things 
is not so much to be deprecated as might as first sight appear. Yet 
the state of things itself which renders such a system of administra- 
tion possible is none the less deplorable. And it is here we must 
look for the root of the grievance felt by the people against 
England. In the time of the National party’s supremacy the poor 
were never turned away, and their cases were carefully examined. An 
extortionate official met with no mercy, and the party in power 
cared for power and not for money. It was the first struggle in the 
East against bribery and its attendant evils, and the cause of the 
unprecedented popularity of Arabi undeniably lay in the personal 
attention he gave to the poor equally with the rich, and in his 
invariable refusal to accept money for acts of justice. I remember 
one lady who had been deprived of some property worth about 
£4,000. She laid her case before the Minister, and shortly after- 
wards he called her, and informed her that in a day or two he would 
restore the land. Scarcely able to believe her good fortune, 
she entreated him, as a matter of course, to accept ten feddans 
or acres as a present. The suggestion very nearly cost her the 
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whole property, and Arabi ordered her to be gone instantly, refusing 
to see her later on, after he had put her in possession and she came 
to tender her thanks. It is a significant fact that whilst a sub- 
ordinate post enables a man at present to lay by sufficient riches in 
the course of a few months to guarantee him against the future, the 
seven exiles now in Ceylon who for the space of a year may almost 
be said to have held Egypt in fee simple, left their country in actual 
penury. Arabi, who might easily have amassed over a million, was 
dependent on friends for a portmanteau filled with clothing sent to 
him at the railway station, and for some time past his family have 
been reduced to accept a monthly charity of £10 which others, 
not wishing to make themselves known, have transmitted 
through my hands. Yakoub Sami, Ardbi’s alter ego, commandant 
of Cairo during the months of the war, and for some time in a posi- 
tion to have accumulated enormous wealth, left Egypt in debt for 
the furniture of his small house, and absolutely penniless. And so 
with the others. It is in no spirit of hero-worship of the exiles, or 
of inuendo against their successors, that this is written. But it 
scarcely seems to be sufficiently known and appreciated why the 
Egyptian people elected as one man to throw in their lot with those 
who had risen from among their own ranks, who knew their bitter 
wrongs, and who were ready to defend their new-found rights rather 
than remain loyal to the hereditary sovereign. 

It has often been asked, Why is the Khedive unpopular in Egypt ? 
The reason is not far to seek. He was not unpopular once, but he 
suffers by comparison. He has the power, and more than the power, 
that Arabi had, but he does not use it in the same manner. 
At first there was no feeling against the Khedive whatever. 
I am in a position to know that Arabi bore him no ill-will, 
personal or political, until it became evident that he was being 
employed as a stalking-horse for Europe in the suppression of the 
National movement. Since the day of Ismail’s forced abdica- 
tion, the Khedive has ceased to be more than the head of a Govern- 
ment, and he must share the affection or hatred which that Govern- 
ment may earn. The prestige of the Khediviate was shattered once 
and for ever when the strongest occupant of the throne left Egypt at 
the bidding of the English and French Consuls-General. A new light 
then dawned on the Egyptian people. They began to ponder if it 
were not possible themselves to throw off the yoke of the son as 
Europe had broken that of the father. The situation of the present 
ruler has always been unfortunate, not to say painful. He inherited 
a full responsibility without natural strength or external help equal 
to the burden. During the revolution his position was critical in the 
extreme, and now it appears to have become almost untenable. In 
the first place, the unpardonable sin of bringing the English to 
Egypt must ever lic at his door. Curiously enough, the vulgar 
feeling is stronger against the Khedive who called us than against 
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ourselves for responding to the call. We were unwelcome guests 
arriving at the nominal bidding of an unpopular host. No one 
exactly understood the terms on which we came, but there was a 
vague general belief that the Khedive, having fulfilled our purpose, 
would at once be cast aside. But the people do not read Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speeches, or if they do it is without understanding. The 
Khedive and England now divide the popular discontent which has 
not unnaturally attended the action of the Government since the 
restoration. 

I can scarcely imagine anything more melancholy than the 
entry into Cairo after Tel-el-Kebir. In silent, angry wonder 
the Egyptians gazed at the spectacle of the Khedive, rejected of 
his own, passing down the scarlet-lined streets to his palace, 
and with characteristic comments they lit the congratulatory illu- 
minations which the Prefect of Police had ordered them to set up. 
And then they waited patiently to see what England would do for 
them, expecting the judgment between them and their sovereign. 
Many of them possibly were to the last entertaining a lurking 
hope that after all they had perhaps been mistaken ; that Arabi was 
an impostor, that England was wiser than they, and that in restor- 
ing the Khedive we were going to show them what really was best for 
them. And they are waiting still, but the patience has given place 
to despondency which is almost despair. The mission of Lord 
Dufferin was the test by which they tried English professions. If 
his advent raised high hopes in England, it may be imagined with 
what anxiety the downtrodden fellaheen watched his every step. 
Petition after petition was presented, merely to be politely accepted 
and either relegated to the wickerwork basket of the Beit Cattawi 
or forwarded to the Ministry, to which so many like applications had 
in vain preceded it. Deputation after deputation waited upon the 
English ambassador, to depart elated by the kindly words and 
never-failing charm of the great statesman. But gradually the 
weird truth began to break in upon the people that they had been 
the victims of a hoax. As the power of the new Ministry became 
assured, so did the old system of oppression spring rapidly back into 
renewed life and vigour. The Khedive had already been too near 
the precipice to risk anything by premature active interference in 
the affairs of State. Like a wise man he saw how the tide was 
running, and preferred to leave to Lord Dufferin and Chérif Pasha 
the honour or odium of whatever might be the upshot of the restora- 
tion. There can be no doubt that a man of our special Envoy’s rare 
acuteness and ability in gathering and digesting information must have 
perceived within a month the utter hopelessness of attempting to reform 
Egypt under the restrictions imposed upon him. For Egypt to gain 
any substantial benefit under her old rulers is a palpable impossibility. 
However perfect a scheme of reform, it must collapse when every 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred on whom the Government 
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depends for the execution of it are banded together by traditions 
so deep-rooted as to have become almost inbred instincts, and by 
common interests all equally in diametric opposition to that scheme. 
To go further, it may be said that in many respects the existing 
codes of civil administration are by no means bad; the intrinsic 
evil lies in the way of administering them. 

It is not so much new codes as new men and morals that are needed. 
But Lord Dufferin was evidently afraid to advise too sweeping 
measures. Above all things he is a conciliatory ambassador, and it 
would have been impolitic to appoint a body of skilled and energetic 
inspectors to inquire into the hundreds of cases reported to him, with 
power summarily to punish offenders even though in high places. Yet 
this isthe only thing which could or can save Egypt. Atthe outset 
such an action, whilst answering the dearest hopes of the Egyptian 
people, could scarcely have offended any but the guilty. During the 
first month of his residence Lord Dufferin might possibly have laid 
a foundation on which something like his later scheme could have 
rested. But he was probably hampered with instructions from the 
Foreign Office, and as long as Downing Street persists in attempting 
to administer Egypt, so long will misrule hold high revel. The 
golden moment for action passed and Riaz came into office. When 
he found the advice tendered to him too frequent and pressing he 
resigned, but not before the nation had learned what they were to 
expect. He was succeeded at the Ministry of the Interior by Ismail 
Pasha Eyoub, the English nominee. He never had anything in com- 
mon with his colleagues in the Council, and was far too honest to survive 
for long, especially as he was not strong enough to change the whole 
of the provincial administration, which was filled with creatures of 
Riaz. ‘Every Mudir of the eight provinces was more or less closely 
related to the ex-minister, and his web reached even to the man who 
took gate-money at the Ezbekieh Gardens, In fact, although Riaz 
was out of office he continued, and still continues, to exercise supreme 
influence over the internal administration of Egypt. It was pro- 
bably with a view to buy this influence that he was induced to 
resign the seat in the popular assembly to which he was elected last 
month, by a pension from the Government which rules the people 
of whom he said when in office, ‘The nation is a viper, but their 
head is now under my heel.” On the fall of Ismail Pasha Eyoub, 
Khairy Pasha was nominated by the Palace party without consulting 
any one, and Egypt was once more delivered up, bound hand and 
foot, to her masters. Lord Dufferin’s mission was a political Bala- 
clava. His scheme is magnificent but entirely hopeless, No one 
will endorse this more readily than its able author. As far as it 
was possible to reform Egypt with pen and ink, so far to the utter- 
most limits did Lord Dufferin go. If he did not go further it is 
incredible that any blame lies at his door. The project is irre- 
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proachable as a specimen of paper reform, and it is only to be 
regretted that the masterful hand was not allowed the same scope 
as the consummate ability which collected and digested the: infor- 
mation on which the report was founded. It is easy to lay the 
finger upon the most evident blemishes in the new charter. It 
presupposes, more or less, a state of virgin soil into which the good 
seed is to be threwn, and it seems to take for granted that a solitary 
European here and there at the head-quarters of an administration 
will be sufficient to ensure all the supervision needed. But it would 
be as profitable to sow corn on the sands of the Libyan Desert as to 
give such a constitution into the hands of the Egyptian officials, and 
easier for a terrier to watch an acre of rabbit warren than for the 
handful of English scattered through the administration to superin- 
tend the rabble who are now misgoverning the country. 

It is obviously outside the scope of a short article to treat of the 
whole question in its breadth and detail, and I have purposely 
avoided touching on the reorganisation of the army, gendarmerie, 
and other departments, in order to confine myself closely to the more 
vital question of the internal state of the country. For it is in its 
domestic administration that Egypt suffers most, and this is almost 
entirely entrusted to the two ministries of Interior and Justice. I 
can only repeat that up tothe date of Sir Evelyn Baring’s arrival 
not one single reform of the slightest importance had been intro- 
duced into either of these departments. It would appear from the 
latest news that the energy of Mr. Clifford Lloyd is likely to produce 
a salutary effect at the Ministry of the Interior, but I hope that I 
shall not incur the stigma of a pessimist if I prefer to wait till the 
prison reforms have passed beyond the circular stage before self-con- 
gratulation. It has always been illegal to keepa man in prison untried 
beyond a certain period, and the written authority of a responsible 
official has always in theory been required in one form or another. 
Nevertheless I have visited prisons where the majority of prisoners 
had lain for many months untried, and to cite an extreme case, one 
man informed me that he had been three years in irons without trial 
and ignorant of the charge against him. At the prison of Shibin el 
Coom (it is pitiful to think of what this den must have been like 
during the cholera epidemic) there were more than a hundred poor 
wretches who in my presence accused the provincial authorities to 
their faces with having thrown them into prison to extort money, 
with having extorted large sums and left them still to linger there, 
and then challenged a denial of the charge with bitter curses. 

As a matter of curiosity I would ask, Who is to draw up the charge 
sheet of this prison and others like it? Will not the duty be confided 
to the very men who are guilty of false imprisonment; and what chance 
is there of their incriminating themselves? Can Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
personally examine every case? and if not, who is to examine them 
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except other officials, who will be bought up in the approved fashion 
which has always rendered a delegation to inquire into alleged abuses 
such a profitable and sought-for mission? It is not the energy of 
one man which is wanted, but the united strength of a competent 
staff, with power to examine and report to a supreme chief who shall 
have absolute authority not only to dismiss but to punish a rich 
Mudir with the same sovereign impartiality with which that Mudir 
may have imprisoned and bastinadoed the defenceless poor for 
years. In the Egyptian army there are more than thirty English 
officers living in constant contact with their six thousand men. The 
result is already apparent. Chaos has given place to order, and dis- 
cipline is beginning to be preferred by the men themselves. In 
strong contrast we find only one Englishman added as an after- 
thought, to the Ministry of the Interior to help to restore order 
among millions. With a moderately equitable and good administra- 
tion of the Interior and of Justice, all need for the army would 
disappear. Yet up to the present date the greatest attention has 
been paid to the army, whilst the most extraordinary apathy on 
the part of England has been shown as regards the Ministry of 
the Interior, and the judicial reforms have not advanced perceptibly, 
although it is rumoured that considerable progress has been made 
in camerd. About a dozen Dutch judges resided for a short 
time in a Cairo hotel, but have since returned to their homes on 
leave. It is supposed that the new, or rather revised; code is now 
being translated into Arabic. When the code is finished the judges 
are to return and the courts to open. However, it must be allowed, 
that being a good judge in the Netherlands is but smalfquali- 
fication for administering justice under a new code to a race 
differing in many particulars from the Dutch, and the position of the 
strange judges sitting in courts where all the proceedings are carried 
on in a tongue of which they cannot possibly become masters in less 
than three years of the closest application, and called upon to sign 
judgments not one word of which they can read, can scarcely be 
satisfactory either to themselves or to litigants. But for the present 
we are interested rather in describing the actual state of things than 
in attempting to imagine the future, and the state of the law courts 
to-day is such that it could scarcely change for the worse. 

In preference to entering into general and technical description of 
the so-called legal system, perhaps I may be allowed to cite two 
cases from amongst hundreds which have come under my notice at 
the capital, which may stand as fair examples of the manner in 
which trials are conducted. The first is that of S—— Effendi, an 
ex-employé of the Daira Sanieh. This man came to me with the 
following story. Certain personal enemies in his district had bribed 
a villager to accuse him of having struck the complainant on the 
head witha brick. He had never seen his accuser before, and at the 
time the assault was alleged to have been committed, he was some 
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twenty miles away, an alibi which he was well able to prove. A 
doctor had further been bribed to certify that the complainant had 
been incapacitated for work for more than a fortnight, which was 
necessary in order to obtain the sentence of imprisonment, and in 
spite of all his protestations, S—— Effendi was condemned to three 
months. Appeal had successively been made to the Courts of Istinaf 
and Ahkiam, or Court of Appeal and Supreme Court, but without 
avail. He had undergone one month’s imprisonment, after which, by 
means best known to himself, he had been liberated for a limited 
term on bail. I was interested in his tale, and on inquiry found it 
to be substantially true. Incredible as it may appear to English 
readers, a prisoner is not permitted to call any witnesses for the 
defence. An alibi, the safest proof of innocence in Europe, is un- 
known in Egypt. The whole case is virtually settled by the officer 
who draws up the preliminary procés-verbal. The accuser muy 
summon witnesses in support of the charge, but the accused may not 
call any witnesses except to challenge the trustworthiness of 
those for the prosecution. The record made up by the officer 
acting as juge d’ instruction is sent up to the Court of First Instance, 
which gives sentence on this with closed doors, in the absence of 
accuser or accused. Pro formd, the accused is called up some days 
before, and a clerk of the court enquires of him, ¢éte-d-téte, if he 
has any further statement to make ; but, as I have said, the prisoner 
does not see his judges. The sentence then goes up to the Istinaf or 
Court of Appeal, irrespective of the wishes of either party, for con- 
firmation. If one of them feels aggrieved by the ruling of this 
Court the case can then be sent to the Ahkiam, or High Court of 
Appeal, whose decrees are absolutely final, and can only be quashed 
by a pardon from the Khedive. The procedure is the same in 
the Courts of Istindf and Ahkiam, as in the Ibtidaiyeh. S 
Effendi had received the final verdict of the Ahkiam Court, and 
therefore it only remained for him to petition the Khedive. But 
first he laid his case before the Minister of Justice and the 
Procurator-General. These high officials, without committing 
themselves, allowed that the case seemed hard, but avowed that 
no inquiry could be made into it except on instructions from 
the Palace. Petition after petition was sent to Abdeen, but for lack 
of the proper means it is probable that none of them reached the 
Khedive. Meanwhile S—— Effendi had procured from his accuser 
a written document, signed by him and attested by the sheikhs of 
his village, declaring that he had made the accusation for money at 
the instigation of —-—, and that it was absolutely groundless. But 
neither the courts nor the Ministry of Justice would interfere, and 
finally I myself, in pity to the wretched victim, took the petition to 
the Palace with the confession of the accuser. I need hardly add that 
the next day the pardon was signed. 

This case is illustrative of the difficulty of righting a wrong 
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even when there are no distinctly opposing elements. The case 
was in fact settled before any one was interested in it, and it 
was impossible to reverse the cumbrous machinery. The second 
case is, or was when I left Cairo, still sub judice. A certain rich 
and profligate young Bey, very highly connected and employed 
in one of the ministries, had for some time past been in the 
habit of borrowing considerable sums of money from an Armenian- 
Egyptian subject. Finally he collected all the smaller bills and sub- 
scribed one for £2,000. He contented himself with tearing out his 
seal from the small bills, which he left in the possession of the 
Armenian. The latter endorsed the bill to a co-nationalist, who was 
an European protected subject, and who was thus in a position to sue 
the Bey for the amount in the Mixed International Courts. The 
Bey’s defence was that the bill was a forgery, and he attacked the 
first Armenian before the native court for thiscrime. The first step 
was to throw the Armenian in prison, from whence he was released, I 
believe, by the intervention of Sir E. Malet, at the instance of the 
Patriarch. The bill for £2,000 was in the archives of the Inter- 
national Courts, and a comparison between it and the bills in the 
possession of the Armenian would have been conclusive. All 
attempts to stop the case until the bill could be procured were, how- 
ever, unavailing, and judgment was hurriedly given, with a sentence 
of seven years at the galleys, The case then went up to the Istinaf 
Court for confirmation, and the Armenian, having friends on 
the bench, managed to put in his documents. He assured me 
that the judges were all scandalised at the sentence, and that 
they reproached the counsel for the prosecution for mixing him- 
self up in such a case. ‘Then you are sure of a reversal?” I 
remarked. ‘Not at all,” he replied. ‘ My friends told me that the 
Bey is so powerfully backed that they dare not reverse the sentence 
on their own responsibility.” He went on to say that in order to 
defend himself from the payment of the £2,000, the adversary 
had spent about £600, and made a present of a carriage and pair of 
horses, the result of which would probably be that he would go to 
the galleys; and, with this sentence before them, the International 
Courts would also give judgment against his friend for the £2,000. 
If such is the course of justice in Cairo, what must it be like 
in the provinces? The very primary principles of equity are 
strange to Egyptian courts and judges, Speaking to a juge 
ad’instruction I once remarked on the monstrosity of condemning 
a man without allowing him to call witnesses in his defence. 
“If we did so it would be quite impossible ever to settle a case. 
Why, the testimony would surely be entirely conflicting, and how 
could we decide?” was the characteristic answer. As the Courts 
now stand they are more or less like a market where an expensive 
commodity is bought and sold. A sentence may be purchased like 
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a banana, only at a higher price. Twelve Belgian judges, ignorant 
of the country and the language, are the weapons with which 
England proposes to fight the old system. 

I have left the great reform of popular representation to the last. 
The popular Assembly appears to have one useful power vested in 
it—namely, the veto over proposed fresh taxation ; but it is scarcely 
probable that under the vigilant Financial Adviser any unwise new 
tax will be proposed. Should such a case occur as a tax being 
proposed by the Finance Ministry, sanctioned by the Government, and 
vetoed by the Assembly, the struggle would be interesting. For all 
other purposes the people’s Senate will resemble a schoolroom 
debating club, where a great deal of imaginary business is transacted 
and florid speeches made, but whose fruits are never apparent to 
the outside world. The new Council of State, as long as it exists, 
will undoubtedly govern Egypt. Composed of all the most influen- 
tial European and native officials, from the Prime Minister and 
Financial Adviser down to the Under Secretaries of State, its propo- 
sitions are sure to meet with nothing but the most respectful atten- 
tion in the popular chamber. Every one knows the story of the 
first Egyptian Parliament, when it was attempted to explain to the 
members the duties of an Opposition. Those who wished to support 
the Government were to go to the right, and the Opposition were to 
move to the left benches. ‘‘God forbid that we should ever oppose 
the wishes of Effendina!” was the universal cry, as a rush was 
made to the right, and the Opposition was represented by a vacuum. 
The last attempt of the Egyptian people to kick against the pricks 
has taught them a severe’ lesson ; and the petitions which flooded the 
Ministry of the Interior at the time when the elections were an- 
nounced, begging to be relieved from the responsibility of sending 
representatives to Cairo, sufficiently show the value set by the people 
on the privilege conferred upon them, and drearily shadow forth the 
depth of darkness in which they lie. A very little would meet the 
national needs. The people do not wish to govern themselves, but 
they wish to be well governed. Any prospect of relief from the 
grievous burdens under which they groan would be hailed with 
delight. Arabi raised a slight national feeling, but it was because he 
appeared in the character of a deliverer. Any Englishman who 
vould guarantee a quiet life to the fellah would be accepted as 
sovereign with almost equal joy. Had Arabi succeeded, the senti- 
ment of patriotism which had found birth here and there would 
have certainly developed, and the Egyptians might have become a 
nation. But this sentiment was only in its infancy, and the real 
enthusiasm was evoked at the prospect of relief from oppression. 
A restoration of all the old men and the former state of things has 
proved, and always must prove, a disastrous failure. There may 
be, and no doubt are, good men now amongst the first pashas in 
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Egypt. Tewfik himself would be by no means a bad ruler if he 

had the country well in hand. But he and his Ministry are too 

heavily weighted with the past. The close bureaucracy is far too 

strong and too radically corrupt for a few of its members, or even 

for its chiefs, to be able to reform it. Any really vigorous attempt 

would inevitably lead to the ruin of its author. What an English- 

man could safely carry out an Egyptian minister scarcely dare 

speak of. A new sovereign with a new programme who should 

appear on the scene steadfastly determined to purge out the unclean- 

ness of the land might succeed, if any could be found strong enough 

to fight such a desperate campaign. But it has always been a 

settled conviction with those who know the inner springs of Egyp- 

tian. administration that reforms which consist in paper constitutions, 

and which depend on half-a-dozen men against ten thousand, are 
purely phantasmal. This conviction of the few is growing into an 
evident fact to the world at large, now that the experiment is being 
made. Meanwhile the position of England in Egypt is hardly more 

enviable than that of Egypt itself in its own domestic government. 

The Egyptian people looked to England after the war for the com- 

mencement of the Utopia which had been promised. All that we 
have done means nothing to them. We have certainly worked as 
hard as Sisyphus; but they look for results, and we have none to 
show. Their country is about to be saddled with a new loan for six 
millions to meet the claims for the army of occupation and the 
Indemnity Commission. The hand of the usurer, which was stayed 
before and during the war, is being laid heavily on the agriculturists 
from Keneh to Alexandria. The prisons are still full, and the bastiriado 
in almost daily requisition, whilst recruits for the Soudan are being 
brought from their homes in iron collars, chains, and wooden stocks. 
For all this a deep resentment is springing up against England. If 
she is not actively responsible for all its miseries, it is impossible to 
persuade the nation that she who came in as a conqueror with irre- 
sistible might has not the means of alleviating them. I have 
advisedly abstained from touching upon the political sides of the 
question ; but it would be well to remember that the Egyptians are 
a people who prefer being led to walking alone, and whose ears are 
ever ready for the whispers of intriguers. The agents of Turkey 
are always busy with the malcontents, and the new French Consul- 
General is not a man to throw away a chance of regaining the position 
held by his country last year. The question comes back with irre- 
sistible force, What has been gained by the war? Egypt has 
certainly not been benefited up to the present, and England appears 
deliberately to have thrown away the advantages won at Tel-cl-Kebir. 
Something newer and better may be in store; but the most sanguine 
would find it difficult to augur well from the close of the first act of 
the restoration. A. Braman. 




















SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES, THEIR FRIENDS AND FOES. 


Tuat our Universities have of late years been so often arraigned, 
testifies to the interest in education which is the best feature 
of our age, as well as to the restlessness which is its worst. No 
one denies that colleges, like churches, must adapt themselves to 
circumstances, or that there are among our critics, from within as 
from without, able and practical as well as zealous and disinterested 
reformers. These are our friends, and the differences between them 
which emerge may, on due deliberation, be reconciled. But it is 
idle to blink the fact that we have also enemies, more or less declared, 
in another class of critics, who either know next to nothing of what 
the Universities have done and are doing, or who, having never 
benefited by their work, dislike them. Fortunately, between the 
various views of this class there is no reconciliation ; but at a crisis 
when every force is taken into the pliant councils of the State, it by 
no means follows that the agitation is harmless. It is therefore of 
consequence to estimate the strength and endeavour to realise the 
drift of our assailants. It is agreed that the attitude of the three 
great classes of the community towards any question or institute of 
the day is fairly representative of that of the nation. 

I. The first of these, the Arisrocracy, has been among the main 
supports and is likely to remain among the chief defenders of the 
English—it, as a rule, troubles itself little about the Scotch— 
Universities. 

II. The MrpptE Crass is so extensive that it is impossible, with 
an approach to precision, to formulate its opinions on any subject of 
controversy. It includes working men who have become masters: 
it embraces the larger number of the members of our learned pro- 
fessions, generally interested in maintaining a high standard of 
education. But its centre is to be found in the Puurocracy, 
the manufacturers and capitalists who, desirous of levelling the 
remaining fences between themselves and the older owners of land, 
are restrained from going farther by the possession of much that 
any revolution would imperil. Some of their number have been 
among the benefactors of the Universities; but the majority of 
millionaires are on educational matters, and for the same reason, at 
one with the million. Their worst types—the Gradgrinds and 
Bounderbys, the utilitarians to whom a knowledge of the weight of 
a bar of pig-iron is of more value than that of the whole history of 
England—are exceptional ; but we are, toward the close of the nine- 
teenth century, constantly receiving confirmation of the insight of 
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Salisbury at the dawn of the seventeenth, when, on a movement 
like that now astir for the destruction of our island by a tunnel, he 
observed it ‘‘a thing too familiar with the merchant to make the case 
of his particular profit the public case of the kingdom.” Even in 
members of this class of exceptional eloquence and sympathy who 
hold out hands to the masses below, or of surpassing ability who have 
invaded the marches of the aristocracy above, the same tendency is 
often conspicuous. Mr. Bright is a consistent assailant of our 
University system. In his view of culture as “a smattering of two 
dead languages,” in his declaration that “the people of the United 
States have offered the world more valuable information during the 
last forty years than all Europe put together,” he is at one with 
Mr. Cobden, who found more wisdom in a number of the Times than 
in all Thucydides, or with Lord Sherbrooke, who, before drinking 
of “the fountain of honour polluted at its source,” spent his best 
energies in endeavouring to restrict the endowment of education to 
the three R’s. Lord Macaulay himself, in his youth a devotee 
of the Attic muses, is infected by a like spirit when he touches on 
philosophy—pronounces for the shoemaker as against Seneca, finds 
on “the tree which Socrates planted and Plato watered ”’ flowers 
but no fruit, and compares the dialectic of antiquity to labour spent 
on a treadmill. Mr. Arnold, in his ré/e of Philistine-slayer, protests, 
in reply, that “the university of Mr. Ezra Cornell is calculated to 
produce miners or engineers or architects, not sweetness or light,” 
and quotes Montesquieu’s dictum, “the chief motive for study ought 
to be to render an intelligent being more intelligent” rather than 
more productive. It would, however, be idle to rely for the defence 
of any institution on the literary class. The judgment of great 
writers or thinkers is, if often fallible, the best we can get; but the 
rank and file of their profession are, more than any others off the 
actual stage, dependent on popular applause; their enthusiasms are 
impulsive, and their services apt to be like those of the Swiss Guard. 

III. Tur Democracy. Mr. Labouchere has, with admirable can- 
dour, recently laid bare the intentions of the labouring class or 
populace, when its triumph over the Tories and those “ emascu- 
lating traitors” the Whigs shall be consummated. He recounts 
the measures it will pass, e.g. triennial parliaments, payment of 
members, abolition of hereditary legislators, &c., &c., and clearly 
enunciates the principle on which it will pass them. “If power 
be placed in the hands of the many they will exercise it for their 
benefit . . . . to secure what they consider to be their interests,” not 
“to serve those of others,” i.e. they will act precisely as political 
philosophers from Plato to Kant have feared ; they will legislate not 
for the nation but for a class. This is not the place to discuss 
the justice of the policy indicated nor the wisdom of the means—e.g. 
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the conversion, by platform tests, of representatives into voting 
machines—by which it is proposed “ to dress the commonwealth and 
turn it and set a new nap upon it.” Unfortunately, Mr. Labouchere 
deserts us on the threshold of the question with which we are now 
most concerned. He remarks, “It need hardly be said that the 
Established Church will be at once disestablished and disendowed, 
and the money devoted to educational ‘purposes ;” but, as regards 
the nature and range of the education thus endowed, he leaves us to 
the light of his general principle, according to which it will be that 
alone which obviously and directly profits the masses; it will be 
either elementary cr purely practical. The English Universities 
sharing the fate of all “degree, priority, and place,” the Scotch, 
denuded of literature and philosophy, will become schools of mines. 
IV. It remains to take into account the probable attitude on this 
matter of the Fourth Estate and of our Government. The record of 
the rise and relation, favourable or the reverse, to literature and 
politics, of the Press, has yet to be written by one sensible of its 
services in the past and the risks of its tyranny in the present. The 
well-gilt mouthpiece of plutocratic and democratic movements, con- 
ducted by more or less able and vehement partisans, it is more 
dangerous to offend than the master of thirty legions. To it has 
descended the “ power of the keys,” and half the patronage that in the 
Middle Ages belonged to princes and peers. It aspires to be at once 
the University, the Academy, and the Church of the future, and, with 
conspicuous exceptions, is more or less hostile to its predecessors. 
Defenders of old institutions need expect little countenance from 
a Government installed by a high tide of popular feeling rather than 
thought. The risk to what is good and ought to be permanent, as 
to what has grown bad and ought to be transient, in our day, lies 
not so much in the amount of clamour against both—in mere 
love of change or disregard of “ vested rights ’’—as in the readiness 
to yield to clamour, in the tendency, never before so conspicuous, 
to count heads, to cast up voices, to accept defeat, to offer conces- 
sions, to apologise, to withdraw, to listen to threats, or worse, to 
make terms with violence. There is no privilege or prescription 
which the former protagonist of our oldest university and champion 
of its narrowest restrictions, now, when pressed by strength of 
asseveration, hesitates to attack. His Irish, his Indian, his African, 
his Home policy is of one piece from the same web. To the verdict 
of the majority in Scotland, neither to justice nor expediency, he 
remits the destiny of the Church. If the same verdict goes against 
the endowment or encouragement of Higher Education, it may be 
expected to secure from the Government faint-hearted neutrality 
which surrendered the most effective sanatory acts of recent times to 
Mr. Stansfeld’s blatant cry. In this chaos, it becomes all who are 
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interested in their welfare to form to themselves a distinct concep- 
tion of what Universities should be, and arrive at a proximately 
correct knowledge of what they are. 

Mr. Bryce, in his recent summary of the results of the last Oxford 
and Cambridge Commissions, has thrown valuable light on both 
those heads; but, with deference to so high an authority, I venture 
to think that some of his conclusions are invalidated by his attempt 
to combine two distinct aspects of education, that of general culture 
and that of special training, to a greater extent than is possible in 
any single institution. To his three main propositions, te. that the 
universities should be national, that they should “‘ gather to a focus 
the highest teaching power of the country,” and send out their 
students prepared for life, all reformers will, I presume, give a 
general assent; as also to several of his detailed suggestions, e.g. 
further increasing the number of professorships and providing them 
with lecture-rooms, facilitating co-operation between colleges, attract- 
ing those who have not leisure for a full course to attend a portion of 
it, minimizing compulsory expenses, and providing for the basis of 
medical as well as legal education. On the other hand, there seem 
to me three defects in the result, if not in the design, of Mr. Bryce’s 
criticism. He concedes too much to the demands of immediate utility, 
and so over-weights the winning side: some of his proposals would, 
if carried into effect, repel rather than attract the best teachers : 
he stretches his idea of a National University till it becomes Utopian. 
“Not everybody,” he contends, “has time for a first-rate general 
liberal culture, and a university throws away half its usefulness which 
either refuses professional training to those who have not had the 
general liberal culture, or forgets that professional training, given in 
a truly scientific spirit, may be made stimulating and cultivative as 
well as practically useful.” 

The Universities will doubtless do well in further multiplying their 
subjects of study and their avenues towards a degree; but the pro- 
cess, which has been for a generation in progress, may go too far if it 
severs, “ those relations of the present to the past which England has 
maintained unbroken.” The danger is not merely that the lad 
“‘ going to be an engineer, or a doctor, or attorney ” will, if the path 
is made too easy or too swift, be content with his technical training, 
innocent alike of Sophocles, of the Calculus, and of History, but that 
the masters of his “gainful art” will be incapable of giving him 
a scientific conception of any art, that they may be steam-engines 
carrying their pupils to trade, with a more single eye to the scramble 
for profits than the old “ coaches” had to the scramble for honours. 
Pedantry is not confined to logic or literature, and narrow-minded 
teachers are at least as numerous among physicists as among scholars. 
“Over specialization” is now more frequent than “ diluted omni- 
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science,” and if it come to pass that the majority of undergraduates 
follow, in parallel and consequently never intersecting lines, ‘‘ mecha- 
nies, law, and physiology,” they will fail, from want of any common 
base, to “enlarge each other’s horizon.” Few require stimulating in 
pursuit of “their material and political interests.” As Goethe’s 
maxim, ‘Take care of the beautiful, the useful will take care of 
itself,” has been slighted as a poetic freak, we may appeal to a great 
advocate of utility far from prone to overesteem tradition. No one 
has ever been more zealous to associate science with the work of a 
University than Lord Bacon. His castle in the clouds, the ‘ House 
of Solomon,” exceeds the realisation of ofr museums. He antici- 
pates most of our reviewer’s recommendations, encouraging experi- 
ments, aiding inventors, promoting travel, erecting “ vaults, fornaces, 
Tarraces for Insolacion, work houses of all sorts,’”’ but, remembering 
that he is not a mechanic, he closes the long list with his constant 
refrain, “Endeavor to abase the price of professory sciences and to 
bring in estimation philosophy or universality, name and thing.” 
Mr. Bryce, recognising the importance of “ public oral teaching,” 
rightly insists that ‘every motive and opportunity ” should be given 
to each teacher “to do his best;” but, possessed by the activity 
characteristic of his countrymen, he forgets that a man’s best is by 
no means always his most. He would have the service of the finest 
minds at the lowest rates ; and, insisting on their being kept at high 
pressure, would introduce among them the very spirit of competition 
which he decries in their pupils. With few reserves, he adopts the 
late Mr. Lowe’s system of “ payment by results,” and declares, “ It 
would be better for Oxford and Cambridge if all their endowments 
were sunk in museums and no salary paid to any one.”’ The teacher’s 
income should depend on fees. ‘Fellowships should be made 
useful, no longer sinecures for Dons, whom they make lazy.” An 
endowment may in some instances help “a poor man to continue his 
work, in others it will check his ardour.” This energetic writer 
forgets that the best work of the world has been done by men who, 
if not lazy, have been at ease, and that the ardour which is crushed 
by a competence is of small account. In letters as in politics we 
should select the right man, and trust him. Nothing of permanent 
value was ever performed on a treadmill, nor to suit the fancies of 
a crowd of patrons. Judiciously conferred permanent appointments 
are among our few remaining inducements to adopt the life which 
Fichte has described as the “vocation of the scholar,’ among the 
few guarantees that the expression of independent thought may be 
sometimes made possible by relief from sordid cares; that literature 
of a high class, more and more rarely “ gainful,” shall be produced 
by others than men born to affluence. They are among the best guards 
against the dishonest ways of the fierce “emulation and thirst for 
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advancement ” which Mr. Bryce is at one with us in strenuously de- 
precating. The same haste for results inspires his protest against 
the age (18 or 19) at which undergraduates commonly enter college. 
It is not too late; it is the age at which they first become alive to 
the influences of ‘a social life” so “refined and stimulating” that 
it is in itself “a liberal education,” and perhaps the most “ substan- 
tial benefit of their outlay.” In memory of this, it seems to me 
paradoxically rhetorical to say that institutions, admittedly “ doing 
more for England than they have done at any time since the 
sixteenth century,” are mere “ training-schools of literary rhetoric 
for the upper classes,” or that they have only taught their cleverest 
men “how to sneer.” The appeal, here and elsewhere, to the Middle 
Ages, is essentially anachronistic. When Chaucer wrote of the 
“poore clerk of Oxenforde” the range of knowledge, or at least of 
instruction, was capable of being comprised in the Trivium and 
Quadrivium ; and though “friars in the fields were thick as motes 
in the sunbeam,” it was possible to include them all, with intending 
members of other learned professions, within the fold of what was in 
a double sense a University. Even then the masses of the laity stood 
outside. Two centuries later, when Raleigh could still write a 
Universal History and Bacon conceive an Organum, the Universities 
of a country whose population was less than that of its capital at the 
present day, were already becoming seminaries for the education of the 
upper and higher middle class. Spenser passed his course in the then 
menial capacity of a sizar. Such distinctions, with those which pre- 
scribed conformity of faith, have been well abolished ; but we can no 
more embrace the educable youth of England in the grasp of any 
two institutions than we can give the sum of science in a volume. 
With the Scorcu Universities it is otherwise: they perform a 
work impossible to the English, and have of late years been unfairly 
arraigned because the conditions of their existence make it equally 
impossible for them to discharge the functions of the English. The 
ignorance of Scotch affairs, which still prevails in some quarters in the 
south, has occasionally provoked reproachful comment. It is hard to 
get a Hearing for claims which are seldom adequately asserted ; and 
the critic who in this case endeavours to be impartial, has to sur- 
mount another difficulty. The Scotch are, in some respects, the most 
reticent, the most long-suffering, as well as the most stubbornly 
strong race in Europe; but, though rarely vainglorious, they are self- 
sufficient, and their love of approbation is intense. To these quali- 
ties, morbid in excess, which every change in our educational system 
should tend to hold in check, popular orators of all parties and 
capacities are, from public hall, dinner-table, or railway platform, 
perpetually and perniciously pandering. Consequently the only 
legitimate, because the only useful criticism—that which prefers 
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censure of defects that may be cured to expatiating on excellences 
that may be spoilt—goes against the grain of the mass of the people. 
They are in this respect like their brethren in New England, but 
for a different reason ; the one demand praise because they are not 
at heart quite sure of their position, the other because they consider 
it to be their due. To be popular anywhere one must agree, or 
seem to agree, with the majority: but in Scotland the majority are 
more nearly unanimous than elsewhere in regarding their Politics, 
their Religion, their Police, their Press, their Poets, their Banks, 
their Exchanges, their Institutions generally as immaculate. I have 
dwelt on this feature, because some defects in the administration 
of our Universities, which more perhaps even than in Germany 
represent the nation, have tended to foster it, and because it makes 
it an invidious if not thankless task freely to criticise them. 
I confine myself to some considerations relating to the largest 
school of Arts in Scotland, that which has its centre in Glasgow. 

The Scotch Universities were, on their foundation, half charitable 
institutions, where novitiates of theology or law received an almost gra- 
tuitous education. As in England, with increase of subjects and popula- 
tion, they have diverged from the medizval model, but to a less extent. 
They remain seminaries for the nation: comparatively poor, they 
are institutions for the comparatively poor. Slenderly recruited 
from the upper class, but open in practice as well as theory to the 
more thrifty, intelligent, or aspiring of the lower, they are in effect 
great public schools for the bulk of the middle classes of the country. 
According to recent statistics, the undergraduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge together are as 1 to 5,000 of the population of England ; 
the same calculation gives for Germany 1 to 1,822; and for Scotland 
1 to 617. Allowing in the last for a percentage of English, Welsh, 
and other immigration (an interesting and valuable social element), 
the proportion is still immense. It may be attributed to three causes. 

I. The education is cheap. The annual fees ought not in Arts to 
exceed £10 10s.—i.c. £1 1s. for the University ; £9 9s. for three 
classes. In the large towns half the students belong to the imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; others who wish to minimize expenses may, 
by clubbing together, &c., manage to board and lodge for £1 a week ; 
so that the average outlay of a session to a non-resident is about 
£35. Several support themselves by private tuition, and the assist- 
ance rendered by scholarships, bursaries, &c., tends to increase. In 
Aberdeen, it has been said, there is a bursary for every student. 
In Glasgow there are nearly as many as can find fit holders. 

II. The education is useful to those who receive it, Nearly nine-tenths 
of the most successful Scotchmen, who work in any considerable 
degree with their heads, have passed at least a session or two at one 
or other of the Universities. Apart from the fact that the oldest 
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chairs have the largest endowments and best attended classes, with 
the lion’s share of the scholarship and prize funds, they have, as 
far as consistent with their resources, done their best to keep abreast 
of the time. The changes in their constitution and working have 
been all concessions to public opinion. The governing bodies have 
been enlarged, the Faculty and Senate merged in one, the Council 
installed, and the Court set over the whole. In Glasgow every 
encouragement has been given to Science, to the various branches of 
which, if we include the medical department, the greater part of the 
new buildings have been allocated, and the new degrees of B.Sc. and 
B.L. have been instituted to promote the interests of Natural History 
and Law. As the increase of students has exceeded that of the 
population, the increase of work has exceeded that of students. 
Though the number of graduates in Arts has during the last twenty 
years quadrupled, they are still not a third of the total number in 
attendance (the majority being satisfied with a few classes on their 
way to the professions of law and medicine,’ or to business, or to 
become teachers) ; but the amount of work required of those who do 
graduate is greater than that exacted at Oxford. An ordinary arts 
graduate, i.e. every M.A., must have creditably passed through the 
following classes :— 


1. JuniorLatin ...... =. =. . 2hours daily.? 
2. SeniorLatin. . ... =.=. =. =. + Lhourdaily. 
3. Junior or middle Greek. . . . . . 1 hour daily.? 
4. Senior Greek . .... =. =. =. ~- Lhour daily. 
5. Junior mathematics . . . . . . . 1 hour daily.? 
6. Middle or Senior mathematics . . . 1 hour daily. 
1, EGO <4 sets se oe oe + vo co) eels. 
8. Moral philosophy. . . . . . . . 1} hour daily. 
9. Natural philosophy . .. . . . . 2 hours daily. 
10. English literature. . . . . . . . ILhour daily. 


He has thus to attend a minimum of ten classes, to not more than 
three of which, and in some cases to not more than two, is it possible 
to do justice in one session. In addition, the student frequently 
attends the special classes recently provided for Latin and Greek 
compésition, the afternoon private classes, together with the extra 
courses in higher Mathematics and Metaphysics. 

Of these classes (the earliest opening at 8 a.M., the latest closing 
at 5.30), some are mainly devoted to examination, others to the 
delivery of lectures. None is exclusively occupied with either ; for 
the oral examinations are accompanied by running comments from 


(1) None of the three learned professions require graduation ; but law-offices require 
attendance on one or more of some arts classes, among which the student has a choice. 
The Church, in which there is still a preponderance of non-graduates, exacts attendance 
on all except English literature. 

(2) The passing of the preliminary examination enables the students to dispense with 
attendance on these three junior classes, and so save a year. 
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the professor, and a conscientious student is in a constant strain of 
attention, ready himself to construe passages or solve problems, or 
to take his share in answering questions passed to his bench ; whereas, 
when a lecture (sometimes read, more frequently spoken from notes) 
occupies one hour, a portion at least of another is employed in vivd- 
voce discussion of the subjects treated. The oral examination system 
ison much the same footing as it was thirty years ago. I should 
deprecate anything that would tend to depreciate it, for besides the 
training in self-confidence and promptitude afforded, it enables the 
examiner, more thoroughly than by any other means, to sift their 
knowledge, and brings him into direct personal contact with his 
pupils. The amount of paper work required has, during the same 
interval, immensely increased. The exercises, to be performed by 
the students at home and afterwards annotated and classified, are 
more numerous and more carefully examined. There are besides 
the weekly, monthly, or bi-monthly written examinations (varying 
from one to three hours in duration) in the college hall or class- 
room, without books. The satisfactory performance of all this work 
is essential to obtaining a certificate, enabling the holder to proceed 
to his degree, through three departmental examinations. These are— 

1. The Classical, where the standard is similar to that of Pass 
Moderations. : 

2. That of Mental Philosophy, where it is higher than that of the 
Pass Final School. 

3. That of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, where it is higher 
than that of the Pass Second School at Oxford. 

The Scotch undergraduate is in other respects heavily weighted. 
The university and college being identical for teaching purposes, 
he has no special assistance, unless he pays for a private tutor, to aid 
him in the preparation of his work or to advise or guide him in the 
course of his studies. The less methodical or informed thus often 
waste much of their time in comparatively barren toil, or are left 
“ voyaging through strange seas of thought alone.” Thestudent has 
no choice of the subjects, save in some cases the selection of particular 
books. History being ignored, and Natural Science having no part 
in the M.A., he must, to get his pass, be a fair mathematician, and 
failing, he is debarred from the chance of competing for any of the 
most valuable scholarships, except the Snell. It remains, however, 
that, with all its defects of detail, and the inevitable absence of the 
tutorial element, our University system supplies the most enlightened 
and useful general training anywhere open, among us, to a mass of 
young men of comparatively limited means. 

III. The educational traditions and character of the Scotch people. 
From the Reformation down, the grammar and high schools of 
Scotland have had the same relation to her Universities that the 
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great public schools of England have held to Oxford and Cambridge. 
They have prepared their pupils to pass from one to the other, and 
so led them to contract a habit of doing so. Until recently, 
when bad blood between them has been instilled, they have wrought 
in perfect harmony. The other cause is the thirst for knowledge 
which animates the mass of the people, and the thirst for distinction, 
the former working wholly for good, the latter both for good and bad. 
Among alumni recruited from all ranks, there are many who have 
been or are actually engaged in almost every employment. “In 
my class this year,” said one of our professors in 1879, “are 
included joiners, miners, brassfounders, bootmakers, tailors, grocers, 
engineers, shipbuilders, drapers, stewards of steamers, a toll-keeper, 
a pocket-book maker, a blacksmith, with others,” and his experience 
is, in various degrees, that of his colleagues. Too much honour 
cannot be paid to some of these men, to whom the bar of poverty 
is not unconquerable, who, under pressure of almost incredible toil, 
stint themselves of rest, of sleep, even of food, inspired by a zeal for 
a more intellectual life, often vindicated by a distinguished career. 
But the truth on the other side should be told, that there are not a 
few whose ambition, inadequately supported by ability, is unfortunate 
and misplaced. The desire to raise themselves above their station, 
which Gilbert Burns, in one of the most sensible letters ever written, 
found too common in his countrymen, leads every year to the frustra- 
tion of sanguine hopes or the injury of the sacred and literary 
professions, whose ranks are clogged by incapables. Certainly the 
growing distaste for manual work, the notion that it is better to be 
a newspaper hack than an honest ploughman, ought to be dis- 
couraged; nor do I hesitate to endorse what a former student has 
remarked on the above evidence. “The joiners are not learning 
carpentry nor the grocers trade... . they have broken away.... 
and made an often irreparable rupture in their lives . . .. the miner 
at the pit, &., has received a call to becomea minister. The univer- 
sity should say to them, Go back to your work. You have been 
trained for it and can probably do it. One form of labour is no less 
sacred than another, and by your lives even more than by your 
words you may teach your fellows.”’ This points, not to the raising 
of fees (a measure which would press hardly on some of our best 
students), but to entrance examinations, to insistance on the fact 
that capacity as well as labour is required from writers or teachers, 
to the propriety of excessive zeal being warned of the sometimes 
insuperable difficulties in its way, and to a recognition of the wisdom 
of Sydney Smith’s advice: ‘“ Whatever you are by nature keep to 
it, never desert your own line of talent. Be what nature intended 
you for and you will succeed ; be anything else and you will be ten 
thousand times worse than nothing.” A larger proportion of our 
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students drawn from the lower middle class fail, because, stung by 
the same national ’ovetpos, they are in too great a hurry. Many 
who, to appearance, succeed have lost either their stability or their 
repose, and remain through life ina state of perpetually feeble agita- 
tion. They attempt too much in too little time; every year some 
physically, more mentally, die ; and our university system, incarnating 
the merits and defects of the nation it represents, not only nurtures 
but fosters both sets of suicides. 

In terms more suggestive than those applied to our three social 
grades, Mr. Arnold assigns the name Hebraism to the spirit which is 
content to walk by its light, and prefers doing to thinking; Hellenism 
to that which has a care that its light be not darkness, and makes its 
aim to find the truth and love it. The average Scot—I do not speak 
of exceptional poets or metaphysicians—is a type of the first spirit 
' isolated from the second. He has “fire and strength” in plenty, 
comparatively dim lights, and, as a rule, little “sweetness.” What his 
hand finds to do he does with might, but he cares to see things less 
as they are than as instruments of his own advancement or salvation. 
His impulse is to know that he may win or get, command or lead. 
He is not slothful in business, and, in his way, he serves the Lord ; 
he keeps the Sabbath, and, as the Yankee added, everything else on 
which he can lay his hands. Successful, he worships success; but 
seldom satisfied, cannot admire without analysing. His power of 
work is infinite, his taste infinitesimal ; his accumulation of matter 
vast, but ‘‘ without form and void.” Deep in the Puritan prison his 
refrain is the burden of sin rather than ‘“‘ Love virtue, she alone is 
free.” “Socrates,” characteristically complains Carlyle, “is terribly 
at ease in Zion.” Carlyle, a Hebraist unflecked by a dash of the 
Hellen, is to the average Scot like the gigantic shadow of himself 
thrown on the horizon by a traveller on the Brocken. The master- 
defects of his kin are a want of grace, flexibility, repose, the mag- 
nanimous qualities that make 

‘*a gentleman at ease 
With moral breadth of temperament ;”’ 
an almost superhuman hunger to “push” and “ get the better,” 
culminating in displays of envy, hatred, and uncharitableness. 

It is, therefore, I repeat, matter of regret that there is so much in 
our university system to encourage mere activity and emulation, so 
little that tends to refine, moderate, and tranquillise; so little that 
recalls the great distinction between the love of excellence and the 
love of excelling, or emphasizes the fact that it is not what a human 
being knows, but what he is, that concerns us. To most men hard 
work of some sort is anecessity ; but mere energy requires direction, 
sometimes restraint. Hercules Furens and Orlando Furioso displayed 
immense energy when they tore up trees by the roots; but it was 
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misdirected. Similarly ineffectual is the headlong zeal of the student 
who, confounding quantity with quality, records verbatim the 
lectures he hears and learns them by heart. At each examination 
for the Pass, on which he is solely bent, he huddles down on paper, 
without a thought of style, method, or congruity, all the information 
he has been able to cram from notes, dictionaries, or primers in the 
brief intervals, from morn to midnight, of his respite from attendance. 
The intellectual mischief of the overstrain is manifest in the antho- 
logies of absurdity which every session supplies, mainly attributable 
to the student undertaking more than he can perform. The physical 
mischief is only more patently mournful. Towards the close of every 
session the best students are prostrated ; many drop in the race in 
which the prize is to the strong ; while the competitive examinations, 
as for the Snell, Luke, and other high exhibitions, requiring the 
candidates to write on an average for thirty hours in six days, are in 
reality gymnastical rather than “musical” trials. But the worst 
result of this high pressure is the not unfrequent moral mischief. 
Scotland is in many respects entitled to boast of the morality of its 
students. They have seldom either leisure or means to indulge in 
expensive luxuries ; the little oatmeal on which they cultivate the 
Muse does not inflame their veins; but from the vice of every ascetic 
nation, hypocrisy, they are by no means free. The student who has 
placed himself in the position of being called on to do more than he 
can is tempted to pretend to have done more than he has, i.e. to 
steal from books or from his fellows. Exercises are constantly 
sent in with unacknowledged extracts or more than suspicious rere- 
titions, and the crime of copying at examinations is so common that 
it is hard to make even the otherwise well-disposed realise its 
magnitude. No session passes without flagrant examples of the per- 
Jervidum being degraded into the perjfidum ingenium. The prizes 
are of two sorts, those awarded—generally for excellence in written 
examination—by the professors, and those for eminence in the class- 
work, awarded by the votes of the students themselves. My expe- 
rience in this respect testifies to their remarkable fairness; but 
there are too many prizes, and too much weight is attached to their 
possession, the struggle for which leas the competitors from the 
study of the subjects themselves to seek an often spurious display. 
As regards the social life of the students, they have not nearly 
enough of it—less than in either England, Germany, or America. 
Owing to the extreme disproportion in numbers between teachers 
and taught, they see little of their professors, are shy of them, and 
apt to misunderstand them. A greater evil is that they see too little 
of each other. Many are hermits, deriving no benefit from the 
genial influences which, softening asperities, rubbing off angles of 
character or eccentricities of manner, are the happiest memories of an 
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English graduate. Everything, therefore, which tends to break down 
those barriers should be encouraged. The Rectorial Election, despite 
the animus it evokes, is invaluable as a social bond and a means of 
cultivating the national talent of public speaking. There are stages 
of mental development when it is better to talk nonsense than to be 
dumb; to make a wrong choice than to make none ; to enthrone a 
fetish than to admire nothing. With even less reservation all 
literary and debating clubs connected with the universities—those 
not excepted where the discussions, as on Church matters, are apt to 
become acrimonious—are to be commended as among the springs of 
life of more value than fountains of knowledge; while the class 
suppers are often, to professor and students alike, between whom 
they break the ice, not the least instructive, as they are certainly 
the pleasantest, incidents of the session which they close. 

“ Tf,” some one is reported to have said, ‘if I were to be born again 
I would be born a Scotch professor ;”’ and certainly were the idea pre- 
valent in some quarters regarding the duties they involve proximately 
correct, the better endowed Chairs would be natural objects of almost 
any man’s ambition. It seems to be assumed in those quarters that 
the professor is a person who, without any special preparation or 
attainment, with claims it may be inferior to those of a village 
schoolmaster, is, by some accident of fortune or favour, pitchforked 
into a position of affluence and honour, with the combined attractions 
of a sinecure and a monopoly. Shielded from competition by the 
prescribed attendance on his classes, and, after a period, from anxiety 
by the assurance of competence in retirement, he leads a life as free 
from care as the shepherds in the golden age. His single aim is 
assumed to be to take as much and give as little as he can. For less 
than half the year accordingly he is content to read aloud, once a 
day, to his students a slip-shod lecture, which he dare not publish, 
on a subject of which he once knew comparatively little, and, by 
indifference to everything but his fees, comes yearly to know less. 
His teaching is confined to asking a few random questions and 
glancing at a few papers, handing over the rest of the work to some 
underpaid assistant, while he himself lives in luxury on £2,000 a 
year. He has no interest in the students, nor they in him ; he never 
sees them save when “ strutting his brief hour on the rostrum,” and 
the more sensible among them “regard him with veiled contempt.” 
The University, in which the pupils do not receive a tithe of the 
individual attention they do at a high school or dame school, has 
thus ceased to be a place of education properly speaking at all; itis a 
monopoly of titles, inflicting an “injury on every able teacher in 
Scotland; ” ‘“‘a mere mine of wealth for lucky men” whose tickets 
are required for the attainment of a degree in arts. There is no 
exaggeration in my statement of those charges, put together almost 
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verbatim from newspaper articles, letters of correspondents, anony- 
mous pamphlets, and controversial discussions. 

Unfortunately when we examine them in detail we find ourselves 
in a chaos of flat contradictions. Almost in one breath, in parallel 
columns, or successive pages, we are informed that the same lectures 
are good and bad, too minute and too general, too rudimentary 
and too advanced, that the professors waste time in examination 
and do not examine enough, that their discipline is too strict and 
too lax, that they flatter their students, that they bully their students, 
that their fees are too low and too high, that the course of education 
is too long, and that it is too short, &c., &c. The remedies proposed 
are as various as the complaints: the London system, the Oxford 
system, the German system, the tutorial system, classes of twenty, 
open competition, salaries without fees, and fees without salary, are 
thrust before the projectors of the Commission, like the contents of 
the baskets at a buffet. But guorswm hec tam putida ? if half of these 
allegations are correct, there is a case made out for one sweeping 
remedy. Let all the universities be dealt with as it has been 
suggested to deal with St. Andrews—abolish them. 

I have no wish to magnify the Scotch professoriate. As with 
other teaching bodies, the majority of our members have more learn- 
ing than wit, sometimes more substance than art; nor are we more 
magnanimous than our neighbours regarding matters, material or 
mental, in which our interests are at stake or our reputations con- 
cerned. Some of us are infected by the excessive activity, more by 
the excessive caution, of our race. But, of all the sins of which the 
present generation of university teachers can be accused, the last is 
want of devotion to their duties, in the performance of which they have 
during the last two decades doubled an amount of work even by a 
keen adversary admitted in some instances to be ‘‘enormous.” The 
lectures are fourfold those required from any professor at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and the conditions under which they are delivered in- 
volve treble the fatigue of addressing either a highly cultured or 
a merely popular assembly. The lecturer has to adapt himself to 
hearers of various ages, abilities, and degrees of civilisation ; he 
must, like any village schoolmaster, be constantly on the alert to 
command attention and maintain discipline—a task for which some 
eminent scholars and writers are physically or emotionally unfit. 
The audience of a Scotch professor with a large class is threefold in 
character. 

1. First there are the best students, engrossed in their work 
apart from consideration of “payment by results,” keenly critical 
of what they hear, but always respectful, and often enthusiastic 
when they feel that their teacher is doing his best to make his 
subject attractive and his expositions clear. To these—the salt of 
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the university—the professor is consciously in an attitude of reci- 
procity ; he learns from them often as much as he gives; their best 
essays are full of suggestion; and from their numbers he adds to 
the list of his friends; but in every session they are few. 

2. We have next “the great middle class” of respectable, well- 
conducted, and often highly deserving students, whose main desire is 
to obtain their certificates. They are laborious, and, save for an 
inveterate tendency to reproduce instead of producing, to read instead 
of thinking, conscientious; but the small amount of interest they 
take in their work for its own sake is disheartening. 

3. There remains a percentage intellectually or morally deficient, 
the stubbornly torpid whose presence is a drag on the class, and the 
rebellious element, that has to be continually kept in form by a 
superintendence like that of a drill-sergeant. 

Beside lecturing, the amount of examination laid upon the pro- 
fessor and the mass of MS. he has to wade through is a strain alike 
on his patience and his eyes. He gains nothing from his con- 
stant criticism of bad grammar, mixed metaphor, and mediocre 
thought. After long years of drudgery he is an old coach whose 
springs are broken. His style—which might (had his lot lain in an 
inn of court) have been nightly chastened, adorned, and refined by 
the wit and wisdom of the Savile Club—is, perhaps, hopelessly spoilt, 
so that if he ventures, when grown grey, to bring his hyperborean 
fruits to market, they are scoffed by the cliques to which he has 
been an alien, or superciliously patronized by the pupils of his pupils, 
“ consule Planco.”’ 

In our bitterest controversies, religious or political, we rarely meet 
with anything so ungenerous as the recent clamour against the 
remuneration of our professors, many of whom are so underpaid that 
they are constrained to devote almost their whole vacations to extrane- 
ous work. The better endowed are in a position of comfort, not 
of opulence. No successful man of business, physician, or Queen’s 
counsel would change lots with the best. A sensational novelist or 
comic actor may make more by his three volumes or the run of a 
single play than is grudged to the university teacher for the labour 
of five sessions ; and an indolent heir may expend without complaint 
tenfold the income whose laborious acquisition is regarded as a moral 
or economic outrage. It is true that in professional life there are 
many blanks, as in business there are many failures ; but professors, 
for the proper discharge of whose duties a long and expensive pre- 
paration is required, should be considered, like the head-masters of 
an English school, to have won and merited a prize in the educa- 
tional field. Before being appointed they should have been in some 
direction noted for learning or ability—men with whom their 
students should be pleased to have been associated; they must also 
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be possessed of some popular power, be either good speakers or good 

writers, as far from dry-as-dusts as from charlatans, the twin banes 

of every branch of learning. The Scotch professor is, in most 

instances, on his appointment at the close of his insignificant career ; 

far removed from the great centres of English thought, heis socially 

shunted and out of all running save that of a squirrel in a cage. 

He has little variety in his intellectual life, and no stimulating excite- 

ment like that of the doctor, lawyer, or metropolitan editor. He has 

surrendered the chances—in which the bets were in his favour—of the 

profession he has left, allured by the baits of leisure and of security. 

The bait of leisure is the Zong Vacation. Though never the period 

of perfect rest commonly imagined, this is a boon as real as it is 
indispensable for the prosecution of study and the recruiting of 
strength. The baits of security are the fixed salaries and the retiring 
allowance. 'The present footing of these falls to be commented on in 
the course of considerations suggested either by the draft of the 
Commission or by the criticisms, oral and written, which it has 
already evoked. The points on which there appears to be, in 
Scotland at least, a consensus of opinion may be briefly recapi- 
tulated. It is agreed that the powers proposed to be entrusted to 
the Commissioners are excessive ; that no body of men, whatever their 
good discretion, should be theoretically entitled wholly to overturn 
a constitution which has, with minor modifications, endured for 
centuries ; that too little regard has been paid to the results of the 
previous inquiry of 1877; that the Scotch Education Department— 
a political body changing with the party in power—would be a bad 
court of appeal; that, in whatsoever body the final decision of 
matters in dispute may rest, some direct representatives of the 
universities should have not only a voice but a vote; and that 
the annual sum of £40,000 (i.e. previous claims discounted, an 
increase of about £8,000 for all the four) allocated for their sup- 
port is inadequate. The success and value of the Commission 
must in an unusual degree depend on the capacity, tact, and experi- 
ence of its members. It should include generally “eminent” as 
well as “fit” men, and under the latter head care should be taken 
to exclude crocheteers, who in all educational matters superabound ; 
no special department of science or art should have a majority ; above 
all, the Commissioners should be men‘of backbone, as resolute to resist 
irrational as to satisfy as far as possible all reasonable and just demands. 
With these provisos they may do for us much that we cannot easily 
do for ourselves. In every Senatus there are numerous, sometimes 
conflicting, interests, and the application of a little external force, 
informed by outside independent views, should be welcomed as 
relieving us of what might, were we left to adjust our own differences, 
be an invidious responsibility. The more detailed suggestions we 
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have to consider relate (I.) to general interests of the University as a 
corporation, (II.) to those of the Students, or, (III.) to those of the 
Teachers. JI permit myself, with special reference to Glasgow, a 
few words on each head. 

I. A. The Maintenance of Buildings (Com. Draft, cap. 7, sec. 8).— 
The debt on those, resulting from financial mismanagement rather 
than extravagance, is like a mill-stone round our necks, and a 
contribution to its relief is the first call we have on support or 
charity, public or private. We have outbuilt our means, and till 
this incubus is removed not another penny should be spent on 
ornamental stone or lime, on window, or turret, or tower. The 
object of a University is not to flaunt its spires, but to train 
(i.e. to refine rather than merely instruct) its alumni and to 
promote research. For the completion of work far through, and 
to provide better accommodation, reading, retiring, and refreshment 
rooms for the students (which in comparison, for instance, with 
that of “ Victoria,” in Manchester, is disgracefully defective), by 
all means let the Commissioners ‘authorise sale of lands or 
heritages of museums or collections’”—notably of the Hunterian 
Collection of Coins, which, hampered by its legal conditions, is an 
almost utterly useless incumbrance, and, as suggested by Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell, a great store of relief. These coins ought to be 
open to the inspection of the public in the British Museum. 

B. New Endowments.—Next to the discharge of debts, our most 
pressing need is the endowment of new Assistants. Recent complaints 
of the want of personal supervision point to their deficiency in all 
departments. In that of: Mental Philosophy and Literature there are 
none; their place is left to be supplied by the sometimes questioned 
attachment to our few fellowships of an obligation to help the 
professor, or by his private payment, which carries no public autho- 
rity, such as an assistant requires in order to command his due of 
attention and respect. As regards new Professorships, a chair of 
History, not attached to Law or any other previous faculty, but on 
its own base, is imperative; while others, as notably of Modern 
Languages, Art, and Music, are eminently desirable. The new 
Faculty of Science, suggested in the Commission schedule, may, 
while held in view for the future, be for the present well post- 
poned in favour of a department of History and Literature, the latter 
being more naturally and intimately connected with the former than 
with Logic and Ethics, in company with which it is refused any 
share in the examination for honours. During the last twenty 
years all the numerous and munificent donations from our great 
commercial city (save those for building) have been given for bur- 
saries, &c., to promote theology, philosophy, or physics ; literature 
and art, the pursuit of which among so practical a people more 
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especially requires encouragement, have been left wholly out in the 
cold. 

II. A. The Entrance Examinations (cap. 7, sec. 6) should apply to 
all public students, not merely to intending graduates; the objections 
against this course being answered by making it departmental, or 
offering to the entrant a considerable choice of subjects. The exa- 
mination must of course be simple ; even such catch-questions as in 
arithmetic are set at ‘ responsions” in Oxford would exclude many 
otherwise quite competent students; but as some of the oldest are 
among the most backward, the limitation of age had in process of 
time better be dispensed with. 

B. Foundations and Prizes (cap. 7, sec. 5).—The former should, 
‘as far as consistent with the interests of learning and the design of 
the donor,” be revised, several small being converted into larger 
bursaries, and the patronage in all cases transferred to the Senatus or 
other examining body. Owing to restrictions of name, &c., bursaries 
are now occasionally held by comparatively incompetent persons. On 
the other hand, class prizes, save perhaps the first, as the medals in 
the medical faculty, should be abolished, and a system of certificates 
of first, second, and third rank, as in England, be substituted in their 
place. 

C. The Degree.—There should certainly be more latitude in the 
choice of classes attendance on which is required, though less, per- 
haps, in the order of taking them. No student should be constrained 
to take all the departments; were there a fourth, three out of four 
should suffice. As regards the manner of examination, one central 
board is an ideal; but its action would be for passmen a matter of 
minor consequence, and it is rendered impracticable, where it would 
be of moment, for honours, because in the various universities adverse 
systems of philosophy are taught and upheld as religions. 

III. A. The Relic of a Test (cap. 7, sect. 4), which still demands 
from every lay professor on his appointment to declare that he shall 
teach nothing, even “indirectly,” contravening the Confession of 
Faith, is a real burden on some consciences which should be removed. 
As regards the theological chairs, the feeling of the country, repre- 
sented by the electors, is ample guarantee against the invasion of 
scepticism. No Scotch board that I am aware of would appoint 
even to a lay chair any one strongly suspected of any of the graver 
heresies. 

B. Payment of Professors.—The fixed salaries attached to the chairs 
in no case supply a competence. Tlic greater part of the professor’s 
income is derived from fees, which are to some extent guaranteed 
by the obligation imposed on graluutes to attend certain classes, 
an obligation against which the cry «i no monopoly has been widely 
raised. “If,” it has been said, “ the professors are worth anything 
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they need no protection.” The answer to this plausible argument is, 
that few of those who make use of it would be willing fully to accept 
the conclusions to which it leads; it leads to the London University 
surrender of all the social and other advantages of collegiate life; it 
also ignores the fact that, save for purposes of mere cram, a young 
student can hardly be trusted to decide entirely for himself on the 
best teacher. The patrons of the chair have, or ought to have, helped 
him in choosing the best. Whereas the fair-sounding “ free compe- 
tition,” even were it possible to prevent underbidding, would certainly 
result in a struggle for popularity, in which solid and thorough would 
be often postponed to showy and superficial instruction. I am, how- 
ever, persuaded that the anomalous Scotch system of fees is a bad 
one. It may be said that there are already temptations to com- 
petition’ between the chairs themselves; if so, the proposed exten- 
sion of the sphere of choice in proceeding to a degree would greatly 
increase them, and the imputations, always injurious and derogatory, 
of “scrambling for fees” would be multiplied. To prevent this 
result, which would have in it seeds of bitterness, I would urge that, 
under any new arrangement, the fees should be paid directly into the 
general university fund, and that each professor—in some proportion 
to the amount of college work personally required of him—should 
be paid solely by a fixed salary, say from £500 to £1,000, with a 
free house, 7.e. allocating to those who have no college-house a money 
equivalent, and so removing what is at present a most invidious 
and illogical distinction. 

C. Retiring Allowances.—Cap. 15 of the draft preserves vested 
interests in any salary, pension, remuneration, or allowance payable 
out of public moneys; but cap. 20 ordains that the universities shall 
accept the above-named annual sum “in discharge of claims past, 
present, and future (!) . . . . of any past or present” (or future ?). 
“ Professor to receive any portion of public moneys by way of salary, 
pension, or allowances, or otherwise.” Did ever so Medo-Persic an 
ordinance emanate from a Radical Government? It has been justly 
insisted that the amount for retiring allowances—a charge so indefi- 
nite, that five years ago in Glasgow it amounted to only £500, whereas 
this year it reached £3,283— is a charge on the universities that might 
in some cases be preposterous. The pensions of professors ought cer- 
tainly to remain on the estimates: otherwise we would have the con- 
tingency of a member of Senate appearing before that body, or the 
University Court, month after month, with worse and worse medical 
certificates; or there might be a competition in urgency between two 
diseases, the symptoms of each being daily aggravated by the worry 
and agitation to which the rival candidates for relief would be sub- 

(1) In America, the head-quarter of commeroial competition and haste, the professors 


have no concern in the fees: they are paid, as they should everywhere be, by salary. 
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jected. It ought not to be, in cases of long service, a matter of 
medical certificate at all. The amount now given is in some cases 
excessive, but over-stringent conditions are attached to its receipt. 
You have got your money’s worth out of a man when he has given 
you his best for all the best years of his life, and the affronting 
demand for a confession of incompetence is a strong motive for 
incompetents to cling to their posts. On the other hand, as is 
generally the case in university matters, the existing system is 
unfair in offering too much to those who have, and have had 
ample opportunity of saving for themselves. Let the ten years’ 
restriction stand; then proceed, as at present, under the pro- 
vision that the amount up to twenty-five years’ service shall not 
exceed £500, when let the applicant for a pension have it to live or 
die on without question (save, of course, as regards previous dis- 
charge of his duties) ; or let him serve on, if he please, for five years 
longer, adding, say, £30 for each year, and there an end. On this 
system the Government would save, and the best purpose of the 
pensions be better realised. A literary life does not require moors or 
manors, yachts or carriages, platform applause or banqueting with 
burgomasters ; but it does require repose and quiet and independence 
enough, malignum spernere vulgus,—the hope of which withdrawn, 
even in this nadir of literature, few worthy candidates will be found 
to compete for any Scotch professorship. What we want in Scotland 
is a sedative, not a stimulant, method and form more than raw 
material, comprehension rather than aspiration, art rather than 
science, strength to resist rather than disposition to yield. 

Let us listen, from whatever quarter it come, to every well-meant, 
and be ready to accept every wise, suggestion ; alert to waive pre- 
judice and sacrifice personal interests in favour of every demonstrably 
just and feasible reform; but let us set our faces like flints against 
any show of concession to turbulence. Of two evils in this critical age 
it is the less to be deaf to all criticism than to veer with every wind. 

Grant that our universities require revision and would gain by 
judicjous change; better they remain as they have been and are than 
that incompetent or hasty advisers, backed by the blind force of mere 
popular pressure—bureaucratic martinets, disappointed candidates, 
jealous rivals, Bradley Headstones, and professional agitators—should 
be allowed to drag them from their vantage ground and degrade 
them into hotbeds of cram and cockpits of competition. 

As I close there comes from the tower of Babel itself, a sympa- 
thetic echo of my refrain. ‘ What the nation wants,” exclaimed but 
yesterday one of our most consistent levellers, “what the nation 
wants is more legislation.” ‘No,’ from all the ranks of weary men 
the cry came back, “‘ What it wants is MoRE REST.” 

Joun Nicno.. 
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“Trop TARD ” will be the refrain of the requiem chanted over the 
career of Francois Achille Bazaine. Too late he was nominated to 
the command of the army of the Rhine. Too late did the Emperor 
relieve that army and its commander from the embarrassment of 
his presence and influence. Too late had Bazaine the freedom of ini- 
tiative to make his independent essay. Too late there reached him 
Gambetta’s impassioned injunctions to prolong his defence of Metz. 
And now too late, ten years after his condemnation, has he given to 
the world his refutation of the accusations that covered his name 
with ignominy. ‘Too late,” in the malign sequence of small as well 
as important matters affecting this unfortunate man, must be the 
verdict, I fear, on the article which I have been permitted to write 
on the occurrences which brought him ruin, illuminated as those 
occurrences are by the revelations contained in his vindication. 
Some months have elapsed since that work was published. I trust 
it may not be thought an impertinence that I should put forward some 
title to comment on it, even thus tardily. It is but the other day 
I returned from the Antipodes. I witnessed every combat with 
which Bazaine was concerned, from the poor Prince Imperial’s 
baptism of fire to the struggle at Meziéres les Metz on the 7th of 
October. I knew, as I know the palm of my own hand, the German 
lines and works that environed Metz. Iwas among the first to enter 
the city after the capitulation and witnessed Bazaine’s soldiers lay 
down their arms. I was present at his court-martial, and heard its 
president pronounce the solemn Owi, d /’unanimité, to the question of 
his guilt. It is because of this personal conversance with the subject 
that I would ask indulgence for my anxiety to deal with this latest 
phase of it, notwithstanding that the first gloss of novelty no longer 
belongs to that phase. 

It seemed to me that there was some manhood in Bazaine as I 
watched the patient yet courageous immobility of his face, while the 
mad populace raged around his carriage with the fierce cries of Ldche ! 
Cochon! Polisson! as he drove from his headquarters into his captivity, 
when the surrender had been consummated. Again I seemed to 
recognise the true ring of manhood in him, when he confronted his 
judges ere they retired to find him guilty. His reply to the Duc 
d’Aumale’s challenge, a reply uttered with the head of him carried 
high as beseemed a soldier of France, with a flush on the sallow 
cheek, a proud gleam in the stern blue eye, but with never a quiver 
in the gallant voice that had so often given the forward word of com- 
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mand to many who were among the listeners, came from the firm 
lips in words surely not ignoble. 

“J’ai sur la poitrine deux mots, ‘Honneur et Patrie,’ qui ont 
été la devise de ma vie. Je n’y ai jamais manqué, ni 4 Metz, ni pen- 
dant mes quarante-deux ans de service. Je le jure par le Christ! ” 

The old “ranker,”’ who had literally found his Marshal’s baton in 
his knapsack, lived his soldier-life, according to his dull lights, up to 
that grand motto. The simple, manly dignity of his character is 
revealed in every page of this wandering, ineffective, quaintly 
candid vindication of himself. When General Riviéres, the compiler 
of the report that formulated his accusation—a man who had served 
under his command—came to him to warn him for trial, he heaped 
unworthy taunts on his old chief in the hour of his trouble. “ Ah, 
you meant, didn’t you, to save up your army that you might impose 
it on France when Paris should have fallen!” ‘Do your duty!” 
was Bazaine’s steadfast, soldierly answer. His ingrained sense of 
discipline stands revealed in his contentment as a matter of duty, in 
the fortune of war, so to speak, to endure his captivity on the island 
of Ste. Marguerite, till at length came the order that he should wear 
the grey suit of a convict. ‘ The dress of infamy!” cries the old 
soldier, in a fine distress of wrath. ‘This despite passed the bounds 
of patience,” he owns, with an inflection of reluctance, “and I 
decided to make my escape, come what would.” 

The truth is, that of all the madnesses of the ‘ half-heroic, 
half-base time that followed the déchéance, of all the false trails of 
vengeance along which the French nation hunted with yelpings 
and clamours purposely loud in the effort at self-deception, of 
all the injustices which a people mad with shame, tortured by 
humiliated pride, infuriated by lust for a scapegoat, ever perpetrated, 
the persecution of Bazaine was the most lunatic, the falsest, the 
cruellest ; the most utterly unworthy, malevolent and unredeemably 
base episode of a period which, if not unfertile in patriotism, bore a 
far ranker crop of unworthiness, malevolence, and baseness. Bazaine 
was the victim of the whole epoch. The honest, soldierly servant of 
the Empire, he was left out in the wilderness the scapegoat of the 
Emperor when he drove away to Chalons. The old ranker was 
the centre of the jealousy and dislike of his subordinate chiefs who 
were é/éves of the military schools and the aristocrats of the military 
profession. The rottenness of the French army, a rottenness which 
began in the jaunty indiscipline and the easy self-indulgence of its 
chiefs, and ran down the grades in various phases till if showed itself 
in the disorder, the disaffection, and the flagrant disobedience of the 
soldiery, frustrated his every effort to assume an effective offensive, 
scarcely less than the tangle of unpreparedness for every military 
contingency that the long recklessness of an empire, whose career 
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was a gamble with fortune, had brought about in every detail of 
what should have been organization. When Bazaine remonstrated 
against the flagrant illegalities in the constitution and conduct of the 
court of inquiry which preceded his court-martial, the curt reply was, 
“Nous sommes en révolution!” It was not a bad justification in its 
way; but it perhaps did not strike the utterer of it, that he was 
formulating thus incidentally Bazaine’s true defence. When that 
commander was groping about the world for some lamp of authority 
to light the perplexed path of duty as the days waned during which 
Metz could hold out, the stimulus to those muddled perquisitions of 
his was simply the honest soldier’s bewildered realisation of the 
truth, “ Nous sommes en révolution.” Of that state of chaos into 
which France had drifted, he was the well-meaning victim. Later 
still, since his name had conveniently come to stink in the nostrils 
of France, he furnished a ready-made victim to the innumer- 
able people who saw in concentrating public attention on the 
accusations brought against him, a fine device for drawing a red 
herring across the very strong scent of their own conduct in the war 
time. And so he was made the scapegoat, bearing away with him to 
Ste. Marguerite the sins of all the horde of sinners of those ignoble 
days. He gone, De Cissy could hold up his head until a new oblo- 
quy overwhelmed him. Frossard could be blithe in the assurance that 
France would now ask no questions as to his mismanagement of the 
Spicheren. De Failly need fear no inquiry into that champagne 
déjeuner which the Bavarian cannon interrupted. Le Bouf need 
quake no more at the memory of that blatant assurance of his in re- 
gard to the preparedness of the army to the last button on the last 
soldier’s garter. Forton could smile lightly now when he happened 
to remember how, with three divisions of cavalry at his back, he 
accepted pause on the 15th of August from a handful of Prussian 
Uhlans, and thus was the primary cause of the siege of Metz. 
In effect, Bazaine’s condemnation whitewashed the whole French 
army. France accepted the ruin of his reputation and gave there- 
for a quittance in full to every defaulter in her army. Bazaine was 
made the Jonah of France’s military reputation. 

All through the piece the staunch old ranker took what came 
to him with a valiant heart and a clear conscience. Entrusted at 
the outbreak of the war with the interim disposition of the whole 
army of the Rhine, pending the arrival of the Emperor, he went to 
work with manly assiduity, although hampered by cross orders from 
Paris, and impeded by the negligent disobedience of the army corps 
generals. He, like a wise man, favoured the defensive when he saw 
the chaos that surrounded him. After ten days of this work the 
Emperor reached Metz; Bazaine was relegated to the command of a 
single army corps, and the swaggering Le Beuf pronounced, “ It is 
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now time to take the offensive! ”’ Offensive, indeed, when the troops 
on the defensive were already starving for lack of supplies! The 
projected invasion was born and died in the abortive occupation of 
Saarbruck on 2nd August ; and in the nervousness at the impending 
counter-stroke, Bazaine, the willing soldier of all work, was nominated 
to the command of three army corps, with the disparaging restriction, 
“for military operations only.”’ Generals have been known to take 
offence at such treatment, but Bazaine was an honest subject, and 
an unselfish soldier. Then Frossard disobeyed orders, fought a 
blind bootless battle on the heights of Spicheren, and by taking a line 
of retreat, which he selected in the face of positive instructions, 
and regardless that the route given him was open, left in the air 
the succours Bazaine had hurried up tohim. Thenceforth, until the 
12th of August, Bazaine, under orders from the Emperor, continued 
his retirement on Metz. In that interval, with true strategic appre- 
ciation of the situation, he had urged Napoleon to rally Macmahon’s 
retiring army and Canrobert’s corps in the commanding position, 
where now is the entrenched camp of Frouard, in a commanding 
angle near Nancy ; but the Emperor was absorbed in his unmilitary 
reluctance to uncover, even in seeming, the direct line of march on 
Paris. On the 12th of August the Emperor insisted on Bazaine’s 
assumption of the command-in-chief of the army of the Rhine, and 
he obeyed his master in this as in everything else. Confessedly the 
object of this devolution was to divest the Emperor of the responsi- 
bility for subsequent misfortunes, if these, as seemed likely, should 
occur, and to transfer that responsibility to the shoulders of Bazaine. 

He shouldered it reluctantly, but obediently. But he was merely 
a stalking-horse. We are familiar with the spectacle of a nominal 
army commander, whose every order and every act his chief of staff 
inspires. But Bazaine, with the responsibility of commander, was 
in effect a chief of staff, fulfilling the wishes and intentions ofa 
sovereign who had denuded himself only of the formal title of com- 
mander. Of this situation in Napoleon’s extant instructions to 
Bazaine between the 13th and 15th of August there exists ample 
evidence. Take one specimen, dated 14th :—<‘ Donnez des ordres 
pour laisser la division Laveaucoupel 4 Metz, ot elle relévera la divi- 
sion Lafont de Villiers. Napoleon.” It may be urged that this was 
for Bazaine an unworthy position. In a sense, yes; if his first 
thought had been for his own military reputation. But he put all 
considerations of self aside; his self-abnegation was absolute; he 
lived only to serve his master loyally. If, indeed, he had been a 
strong, a very strong man, he might have insisted, not for the sake 
of his own reputation, but for the sake of France, in having his own 


way. But how rare are men who have the moral courage to make 
such a stand as this ! 
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He fought the battle of Borny on the 14th, because he could not 
help himself, hostile as it was, which ever way it went, to the facili- 
tation of his evacuation toward Verdun. The simple truth is that 
in the dreadful muddle of the French military interests, the German 
strategy was daringly overmasterful. Then followed, on the 15th, 
the out-march on Gravelotte, and on the morning of the 16th the 
Emperor took Bazaine by surprise by quitting the army. As the 
latter galloped up, in response to a sudden summons, the former, 
already in his carriage, told him, “Je me décide a partir pour Ver- 
dun et Chalons; mettez-vous en route pour Verdun, dés que vous le 
pourrez.” Andso he drove away, and Bazaine found himself now 
_ for the first time de facto commander of the army. 

His career until this moment had in it no element of real inde- 
pendence. He had done his honest best. He had suggested the 
Frouard project ; later he had urged a modification of it, as the 
outcome of an offensive movement in a south-easterly direction, 
which he advised for the 14th of August. It is certain, as he dis- 
cerned, that such an offensive would have struck the Germans on 
the right flank as they headed for the Moselle above Metz, and might 
have had important consequences. But the Emperor, alarmed by 
telegraphic intimation from Metz, that Prince Frederick Charles 
was marching on Verdun through the country between Thionville 
and the Luxemburg frontier, urged an offensive instead in that 
direction. So Bazaine’s scheme fell through, and the Emperor’s 
was not carried out; and on the 14th the Germans took the initiative 
of the offensive by attacking Bazaine in the Borny position. Well, 
he had made that fight, and had got his troops across the Moselle, 
and on to the Gravelotte plateau, spite of difficulties and obstructions 
which all but maddened him. He has been charged with culpable 
ambition in accepting the command, and with an anxiety to get the 
Emperor away from the army, and leave him a free man to carry out 
his own deep designs. In truth, he urged the Emperor to spare him 
the position, and bestow it instead on Canrobert or Macmahon, who 
were both his seniors and his betters, he represented. ‘The Emperor’s 
reply was to give him the firm order to take the command. “Was 
this ambition?” I do not think there are many honourable men 
who to-day, in cold blood, will accuse Bazaine of ambition. Why 
did nobody, in those other days, call him a coward, among other terms 
of abuse? No, that could hardly have been. At Borny he had 
received a contusion from a bullet, almost before the Emperor was 
out of sight; on his way to Verdun, Bazaine was in the fiercest press 
of the red heart of Mars la Tour, sword point to sword point ina 
mélée with the Brunswick Hussars. As his physical courage was 
soldierly, so did his moral courage become the responsible com- 
mander of an army. 
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His independent responsibility, hampered only by the Imperial 
instruction that he should strike for Verdun, commenced when the 
Emperor’s carriage drove away from the auberge of Gravelotte. The 
moment is opportune, then, for some study of his capability for this 
new and most arduous position. As a soldier, Bazaine had a dual 
character. In subordinate positions he was a most capable man. He 
had fought his way upward, by sheer military merit, from out the 
bosom of the ranks. His personal gallantry was proverbial. He 
was a brilliant officer in command of anything from a peloton to an 
army corps, when he was acting on the orders of a superior. Asa 
general-in-chief his idiosyncracy did not permit his merits to be so 
conspicuous. He had a genius for war, but not for command. Ever 
ready for the fight, the gift was not given to him to hold that fight 
in the hollow of his hand. As a strategist he was of the old formal 
school, and attached over-much importance to the physical configura- 
tion of his theatre of war. Marshal Niel had infected him with 
a great faith in the merits of the defensive. Now the defensive is of 
importance chiefly as a vestibule, so to speak, for the offensive, and 
Bazaine had not the flash of inspiration that bids a chief exchange the 
defensive for the offensive with the vehemence, weight,and swift broad 
current of living force that carry success. He had the soldier-eye for a 
position, as Gravelotte proved ; but then a position is a means and not 
anend. And, like many a good man before him, from Daun to 
Maclellan, he was deficient in the alert snap of enterprise. He 
had the French failing of neglecting the duty of scouting ; he was 
not accomplished in organization, and he was not free from the im- 
putation of being a potterer. 

He pottered away, it must be owned, his opportunity to reach 
Verdun. He was concerning himself with getting up out of the 
Moselle valley the laggards of the army instead of ardently pushing 
on his advance. He gave his leading cavalry division Mars la Tour 
as its point for the night of the 15th; a handful of German Uhlans 
halted it instead at Vionville. Next morning he should have been 
early on the road, but the tents were still standing at noon, and his 
orders were to begin the march at 1 p.m. He had been pondering 
still on the Frouard project, till the Emperor on leaving definitively 
gave him Verdun for his objective. Meanwhile Alvensleben had taken 
the initiative out of his hands. Bazaine frankly owns that the fierce 
attack by the Germans on the morning of the 16th was a surprise. 
Alvensleben gave him a terrible lesson in the advantage of the 
offensive. Bazaine made a stubborn and bitter fight, but he really 
never got play enough to enable him to spring out of the defensive, 
and the best he was able to accomplish, and that barely, was to hold 
his ground, That he should have done better is unquestionable. 
Till three in the afternoon the force that was striking him, holding 
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him at bay, and actually gaining ground from him with 100,000 men 
at his disposal, consisted of but Alvensleben’s corps, barely 30,000 
strong. With a vigorous offensive he should have swept it clean off 
the plateau into the ravines of Gorze. 

He is candid enough, anyhow. “This battle of Rezonville was 
called a victory,” he writes. ‘ Now one has won a victory when one 
rests complete master of the field, and can follow out one’s operations 
in whatever direction may be chosen. Was that ourcase? Far the 
reverse. The enemy had suffered, but he remained master of his 
positions, whence our left flank was at his mercy at every step we 
would have taken toward Verdun. To pursue the march under such 
conditions was to conduct my army to certain defeat.” 

He is at least entitled to his opinion; he has indeed an uniquely 
strong claim to it when the responsibilities that beset him are con- 
sidered. I have heard Prince Frederick Charles profess amaze- 
ment that Bazaine did not strike for his route-march on the 17th 
August ; but it seemed to me that the Red Prince spoke with his 
tongue in his cheek. Nobody knew better than he that, if on the 
16th Bazaine could not shake off Alvensleben heading a single army 
corps, his prospects were infinitely less favourable on the 17th, when 
not one but three German corps were looming on his flank. Bazaine 
knew his own difficulties ; one can discern, in reading his book, that 
he had some realisation of his own defects. The battle of the 16th 
had warned him that there was a lack of cordial co-operation among 
his generals, and indiscipline and unsteadiness had betrayed them- 
selves among his soldiers. In the general disorganization and confu- 
sion the army had quitted Metz inadequately provided with muni- 
tions and rations. Rezonville had all but emptied the cartridge 
boxes and the ammunition waggons of the two corps on which the 
hardest fighting had fallen ; the other corps had expended freely. In 
regard to rations, Frossard’s corps, on his own report, had not 
biscuit for a single day, no rice, and some of the cavulry had been 
without corn for two days. Canrobert’s people, by his own telling, had 
“no biscuit, no flesh, no coffee, no sugar, no salt, no rice,” in other 
words they were clean destitute. For this condition Bazaine, having 
assumed the nominal command but four days previously, and tied down 
to specific orders until the day before, cannot be held responsible ; 
but it confronted him sternly in its actuality. It was necessary to 
refit and to revictual, and for these purposes a retirement within free 
touch of Metz was the only resource. It has been charged against 
Bazaine that he had no willingness to cut loose from Metz, but that 
from his first attainment of the command, his real design was to 
harbour there. The proof that this was not so lies in the fact that he 
fought the battle of Gravelotte on the 18th. That had been a wanton 
sacrifice of strength which it would have been his policy to conserve, 
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had he nourished the scheme attributed to him. He regarded it as 
impossible to persevere on the 17th on the original line ; he fell back 
to refit ; he took up the Gravelotte position there to offer battle to the 
enemy in the not unwarrantable hope that they would brain them- 
selves against it.. If the enemy did not accept his offered gage of 
battle, he hoped, as he wrote to the Emperor on the 17th, to be able 
to strike out for the northern Meuse country on the 19th. If they 
did accept the challenge and were worsted, one need not recount the 
possibilities. 

Bazaine’s eye for country availed him well in his choice of the 
Gravelotte position, and on that red day the conduct of his army 
went far to justify his preference for the defensive. It is not too 
much to say that the Germans were beaten on their right and centre. 
Had Bazaine’s situation given him leave to take the offensive with his 
left, the issue might have been very different. But it is an obstinate 
truth that heaven is on the side of the big battalions. Bazaine’s 
own battalions were not big enough to stretch northward to the Orne, 
on whose banks his right should have rested. He had to establish it 
instead on St. Privat, a position of great natural strength, of which 
Canrobert, although he held it with obstinate valour, had failed to 
make the most by supplementing nature with entrenchments. The 
Germans had men enough to hold Bazaine in handgrips all along the 
line, and to spare an army corps for a wide turning movement. As 
the climax of a hard-fought day, the Crown Prince of Saxony, 
having carried the flanking outpost of Ste. Marie aux Chénes, struck 
Canrobert on his bare right, while Von Pape with his Prussian Guards 
hammered ruthlessly on his front. Canrobert had to yield his hold, 
and the darkness closed in on a tactical defeat for Bazaine—closed 
in, too, on all but the haziest possibility of his quitting Metz, 
although, as his letter of the 19th to his imperial master shows, he 
himself still nourished hopes, when two or three days should have 
reinvigorated his army, of getting away towards Chalons, either over 
St. Ménéhould or-by the route by Sedan, over which MacMahon so 
disastrously essayed to approach him. 

The reproach against Bazaine in relation to Gravelotte—on the 
principle that any stick will do to beat a dog with—has been that he 
did not send his reserve, the Imperial Guard Corps, to the support 
of Canrobert in his position on the extreme right. He spared 
Canrobert everything he dared—reserve artillery and a column of 
infantry led by Bourbaki; but it behoved of him, lest he should lose 
all, to keep some reserve in hand. The Germans were hammering 
vehemently at his whole front; should they break it in anywhere 
between the Moselle and Amanvilliers Canrobert in St. Privat would 
have been cut off altogether. Further, a German army corps, 
Manteuffel’s, that had not crossed the river at all, was threatening an 
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attack behind him, for which contingency he had to be not wholly 
unprepared. He was outnumbered in his defensive, which is a 
worse plight than to be so in the offensive; he had to confront a 
wide-ranging variety of dangers, and when a large and impartial 
view is taken of his conduct I venture to anticipate that the military 
critic of the future will pronounce of Bazaine at Gravelotte that he 
fought a good fight under very adverse conditions. 

The morning after the battle of Gravelotte the siege of Metz 
began. I witnessed its inception, as, on the little plateau above the 
Point du Jour, I watched the German infantry men quietly reversing 
the horns and the earth-mounds of the shelter trenches, whence the 
chassep6t bullets had blistered them till long after the yesterday’s sun 
had gone down. Bazaine’s troops, with some exceptions, were not in 
bad heart, but weary, disorganized, and needing some repose. The 
bad weather told on them. Still Bazaine might have been in a 
condition to attempt egress again within a few days, while as yet the 
Germans had not belted him in so firmly and tightly as later. From 
the 22nd of August till about the day of Sedan extended the period 
of what chance he had of breaking out. Whither was he to head, 
suppose him once out ? Obviously in a north-westerly direction, and 
march on the Lower Meuse with intent to join MacMahon. But the 
Germans could discern that this should be his objective full as well 
as he could himself; and to frustrate that object there stood outside 
that section of the arc of environment, which bent from Amanvilliers 
to the Thionville road in the Moselle valley, four German army 
corps, or close on 120,000 men. The section south and south-east of 
Metz was thinly manned by the Germans, and I do think Bazaine 
could at this time have got away along the Strasburg road; but then 
he would have been abandoning MacMahon marching towards Metz 
to effect a junction with him. That he lay too quiet for the ten days 
after Gravelotte must be admitted, and it was his quietude which 
allowed the three German corps, detached under the command of the 
Crown Prince of Saxony, to march gaily down the Meuse to meet’ Mac- 
Mahon, unhampered by tidings of trouble behind them among Prince 
Frederick Charles’s people. It may be urged as palliating Bazaine’s 
quiescence in this interval, that all his corps commanders coincided 
in an opinion in favour of supineness. Although with a strong 
general under normal conditions such an argument ought to have 
little weight, it ought not to be forgotten that two of Bazaine’s 
corps commanders were Marshals of France like himself, and that he 
had served under both of these. 

He bestirred himself, however, immediately that there came to 
him definite intelligence of the line on which MacMahon was march- 
ing. Already he had placed his army in an entrenched camp on 
the right bank of the river. From that camp, on the 3lst August, 
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he sent three corps against the German environment in a north- 
westerly direction, with St. Barbe as their immediate objective. We 
had been accustomed to regard this sortie simply as a diversion in 
favour of the expected MacMahon, but Bazaine records his intention 
to have struck for Thionville by a half circuit with those three corps, 
expecting to open the direct Moselle valley road for the other two. 
It is a fatal error to sleep on the crest of a seriously intended sortie. 
Bazaine charges his subordinates with slowness, but confessedly his 
signal gun did not fire till two p.m. Two is a good hour for 
the commencement of a sortie, only it should be two a.m. By night- 
fall the head of his attack had pierced close to St. Barbe, and then, 
to use a favourite phrase of Bazaine’s, ‘‘ night suspended the offensive 
movement.” But the Germans take the grossest liberties with the 
night; they abused its signal for repose by doubling up from 
right and left in front of Bazaine’s sortie, and before daybreak they 
insolently broke the slumbers of Le Bouf—who had fallen in with 
the suggestions of night by going to bed in the village of Servigny— 
with a most vigorous and peremptory counter-offensive. Panics 
followed, everything that happened on the following day was dis- 
creditable to French officers and soldiers; there were abuse and 
counter-abuse, “precipitate retirements,” and most indecent uncover- 
ings of each other’s flanks. The Germans smashed steadily on, 
according to their wont, and nightfall of the 1st September saw the 
French troops back in their entrenchments, with a loss of three 
thousand five hundred men. 

Bazaine still hoped to hear of MacMahon’s approach. But for the 
near thunder of his own cannon on the 3lst August, he might have 
heard a faint far-off sound of the knell of MacMahon’s army on that 
day of disaster for France. That sound faintly borne on the breeze 
from the battle-field of Beaumont, sixty-five miles away, Prince 
Frederick Charles heard as he stood on the hill of Horimont watching 
and feeding the combat over against him on the slopes of Servigny 
and Noisseville, but the low dull roar never reached the beleaguered. 
After the capitulation of Sedan, Bazaine’s chance of success in breaking 
soon became a certainty of failure. And suppose he had succeeded ; 
what would have been his objective point, what his speedy fate? But 
for the fortress they were incidentally subduing in the process of 
starving him, nothing would have pleased the Germans better than 
to have opened to him a passage on whatsoever face he might have 
chosen, and then to have closed the long drama by mobbing him in 
the open. For they were stronger than he by two to one, better 
found, better marchers, and in heart, which he was not. 

But it may be permitted, perhaps, to one who watched with the 
Germans throughout the long beleaguerment, to express a conviction 
that it was impossible for Bazaine to have fought his way out. A 
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coup de main was out of the question. From the hill of Horimont, 
from the observatory on the top of Mont St. Blaise, from the bluff 
before Servigny, and from the plateau of St. Germain, I have looked 
down on Bazaine’s entrenched camp with such dominance that a com- 
pany could not form rank but that I saw it. At these points and 
many others were watchers continually. The German field-watches 
were pushed so close as virtually to have their fingers on the pulse- 
beat of Bazaine’sarmy. At the alarm, and the objective of any threat 
immediately discerned in its earliest inception, the second line of the 
environment closed up into the first, into made positions, wherein the 
forces occupying them were capable of resisting anything that could 
come against them, till from right and from left supports closed in on 
and behind them. Fortifications, entrenchments, batteries crossing 
their fire on every bit of open, shelter trenches behind abattis, and 
redoubts in every commanding point armed with guns of position— 
all this, and an overwhelming superiority in numbers, German method, 
and the superior spirit which was natural to the relative situation, 
effectually counterbalanced the French advantage in the possession of 
the interior lines. Bazaine was impotent to get out; whereas he had 
the consciousness that at least where he was he detained around him 
a great host of Germans. He erred in a purely military sense in not 
making more frequent and more vigorous sorties ; although his sorties 
have been assiduously minimised, both in regard to number and energy. 
But confining the question to a purely military issue, he did no harm 
by not being more energetic in sorties. The Germans could not but 
know his condition, perhaps better than he did himself. While he 
was formidable, no quiescence of his brought it about that they relaxed 
by a man their force, or by one whit their vigilance. They could take 
a great deal of harassment without suffering materially; in harassing 
them with whips, he would have harassed his own poor devils with 
scorpions. Every German he might have killed would certainly have 
cost him two Frenchmén ; and if it be said that his Frenchmen would 
have been better employed in expending themselves on this scale in 
the slaughter of Germans than in ripening or rotting for a German 
prison, it was not till the last that Bazaine had to reconcile himself 
to this sombre fate for the once puissant army of the Rhine. 

One of the questions to which the Trianon court-martial replied 
with its “oui” was whether Bazaine had capitulated without 
exhausting all the means for defence at his disposal, and without 
having done everything that duty and honour prescribed. This 
purely military question, the following facts may strike the impartial 
reader as answering in another fashion. They are not Bazaine’s 
facts; they are set forth in the evidence laid before the court- 
martial. Already, on the 15th September, it was found necessary to 
put the army on a reduced bread ration. On 15th October General 
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Coffiniéres, the Governor of Metz, reported 25,000 sick soldiers, 
utterly destitute of medicines, medical comforts, and appliances of 
any description. Ten days before this date, the principal medical 
officer had reported the dire spread of typhoid fever, the massacre of 
countless wounded by the fell hospital gangrene, and the ruthless 
blood-poisoning ; virulent typhus so prevalent that it cut down the 
surgeons like a scythe; scurvy almost universal, and dysentery an 
epidemic so widespread that the hospitals—and all Metz was an 
hospital—could not accommodate a tithe of the afflicted. He had 
told how the patients in the extremity of mortal sickness had no 
other food than horse-flesh, without salt, and a little bad bread. 
To interpolate a sentence of personal evidence, I saw prisoners and 
deserters from the beleaguered army brought into the German lines, 
rotten with scurvy and cutaneous disorders obviously produced by 
impoverished blood, and hungry with a hunger that was not human 
but wolfish. The army that marched out into the “ prisoner lagers ” 
after the capitulation, was a lamentable spectacle, gaunt, blotched, 
and anemic; men died like flies while they waited in those exposed 
camps, under the cold rain, till the prisoner trains were ready to carry 
them into captivity, and the mortality on the journey was 
serious. On the 8th October, Coffiniéres handed in an estimate to 
Bazaine, which set forth that even as the result of confiscation of 
the pittance of city stores, the supplies would last no longer than 


till the 20th of that month. “ This,’ said he—a cold, stern man— 
“this is the extreme limit to which we can attain by straining every 


possible resource.” On 7th October, Bazaine delivered a strenuous 


sortie down the Moselle valley, which cost him 1,200 men, and which 
simply proved the strength of the environment. On 10th October a 
council of war unanimously pronounced against the possibility of 
further offensive efforts, and in favour of opening negotiations for an 
honourable “convention.” Not until the 25th October, four days 
after the issue of rations had ceased, did Bazaine and Changarnier 
try to negotiate, not a capitulation, but a revictualling armistice, and 
the withdrawal of his army to Africa, leaving Metz unsurrendered. 
The Red Prince declined the proposition, “with effusive sympathy.” 
Bazaine fell back on the chimera of an attempt to break out. The 
council of war condemned the idea with unanimity; one general 
pronounced that a sortie would be “a criminal act.” Bazaine 
owned sadly that it would have been “an act of despair, a veritable 
suicide, simply giving an easy victory to the enemy, and involving 
the crime of a useless sacrifice of thousands of brave men whom the 
country had placed under his command.” He treated amidst starva- 
tion. The report which constituted this indictment before the 
court-martial contains those specific words—‘ The army and the 
fortress of Metz were held up to the last morsel of bread.” Could 
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this have been said of Paris, whose resistance was acclaimed to have 
amply fulfilled the mandates of “duty and honour”? Finally, 
on 27th October, General Jarras, under the powers entrusted to him 
by the Commander-in-chief and the council of war, signed the capi- 
tulation, an act which that council formally ratified on its completion. 
On the 28th the Germans occupied Metz, and on the 29th the dis- 
armed French army marched out into the prisoner lagers. The officers 
retained their swords; thus much Bazaine obtained after a hard 
struggle. The days are past when men ate their boots before they 
would submit to surrender. Common sense and common humanity 
have rendered obsolete this cruel Quixotry of the dark ages. Metz 
held out till severer extremities than sufficed to bring about 
surrender of any place of arms beleaguered during the Franco- 
German war. No beleaguerment of the present century, from 
Saragossa to Plevna, has been withstood to so acute a point of 
privation. I will not affirm that Bazaine, when he drove into 
Corny on the day of the surrender, was as lean as the Stadtholder 
when Antwerp succumbed to the Duke of Parma; but Osman Pasha 
was not in bad case, nor was Jules Favre gaunter than his wont 
when he came to Versailles to negotiate the capitulation of Paris. 
Another count of Bazaine’s indictment charged him with treating 
with the enemy in disregard of duty and honour, In effect it imputed 
to him that he was a traitor to France, and it is this imputation which 
has blackened his name. It is owned that he held out even to 
the last morsel of bread, so that what dealings he held with the 
enemy did not result in a prematureness of surrender. He did have 
negotiations with the enémy, just as did Jules Favre at Ferriéres, just 
as Thiers again had at Versailles. But these were in his character as 
a patriot chief according to his lights. ‘“ Nous sommes en révolution.” 
Of the character of that revolution he knew nothing save by indirect 
hearsay. The Government of the National Defence had never commu- 
nicated with him at all, much less acquainted him with the powers 
under which it was acting. And were these powers aught save usur- 
pation, pending a vote of a national assembly? Distracted France, 
we know, had acquiesced in the revolutionary initiative of Paris, but 
all Bazaine’s information on the subject came from chance scraps of 
newspapers that the Germans sent him, and a communication from 
Prince Frederick Charles. He and his army had taken the oath of allegi- 
ance to the Empire, the Emperor had placed him where he was ; the 
latest government of France of which he had cognisance was that of 
the Regency. Englishmen are not in the habit of vituperating Monk 
as a traitor, yet Monk went farther than ever Bazaine thought of 
doing. Monk overthrew an established government in bringing 
back Charles; Bazaine simply nourished the hope of bringing peace 
to France—the Germans were refusing to treat with the “ gentlemen 
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of the pavement ”’—by supporting the government (whose sworn 
servant he was) which they had thrown out, pending an appeal to a 
national vote. Ney was shot for doing what Bazaine was condemned 
to be shot for not doing. Ney went prematurely over to the returning 
Napoleon; Bazaine did not see his way prematurely to desert the 
forcibly evicted Napoleon. 

It was a time when keener witted men than the honest old ranker 
found themselves perplexed. The Regnier episode we may set aside ; 
Regnier was a cat’s-paw of Bismarck, was disavowed by the Empress, 
and had no success in committing Bazaine to any proposal. But as 
the October days passed over them in their isolation, Bazaine and the 
generals who formed his council came to realise how bewildering was 
the situation, how unprecedented was their position. They controlled 
the only regular army that France possessed. They were citizens or 
subjects, or citizens and subjects, which ?—as well as soldiers. The 
military duty that lay straight in front of them was clearly seen as 
events proved ; but there might be duties, of a mingled civilian and 
military character, beseeming them yet more. As soldiers they realised 
what every real soldier, not to say every man of sense, realised, that 
after Sedan the chance of France was gone. She might fight and bleed 
indeed ; but the prolongation of the struggle could bring nothing to 
her save a barren tatter of reputation for a modified stubbornness, 
lengthened misery and depletion, and a large increase to the national 
debt. They resolved, collectively resolved—and this resolve was 
arrived at rather by a company of comrades moved by patriotism than 
by a military council with the army leader as its president—to serd 
General Boyer to confer with Bismarck. The latter suggested an 
expedient, and was willing to co-operate in the furtherance of it, that 
seemed to open for the people in Metz a path of practical and not 
unworthy duty. The expedient needed the co-operation of the 
Empress Eugénie in her never devolved position as Regent. In this 
capacity, while the army of Metz should support the Regency ad 
interim, she was to address a manifesto to the nation, desiring it to 
pronounce on the form of government it preferred. This expedient was 
on all fours with that subsequently accepted by the Government of the 
National Defence, only that then the bottle-holders were German 
instead of French soldiers. It was necessary to submit this proposition 
to the arbitrament of the Empress, and Boyer visited England with 
that intent, but he took with him thither, as he had communicated 
previously to Bismarck, the express stipulation that the chief of the 
Metz army could accept no delegation to sign any treaty involving 
questions foreign to the army, since it behoved him to remain outside of 
all political complications. ‘The mission of Boyer had the sole objects 
to disengage the army from a futile position and to preserve the wel- 
fare of France.” The expedient proved impracticable, and there 
remained simply the military situation. 
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That was the whole story of Bazaine’s “treachery.” If this were 
a conspiracy in which he engaged, he had for brother-conspirators 
marshals of France and commanders of army corps, to none of whom 
was blame imputed for their conduct, and most of whom have subse- 
quently held high command under the Republic. The officer who 
drew up the indictment against him had served under his command. 
The Minister of War, who signed the order for his court-martial, and 
who would have signed the order for his execution had its sentence 
been carried out, had been an intermediary in the negotiation of the 
capitulation for which he was arraigned. Had he been put to death, 
it might have fallen to one of his brother conspirators, in his new 
capacity as Governor of Paris, to detail from his command the firing 
party. But it was, perhaps, the grimmest grotesqueness in all the cruel 
tragedy of injustice, that he should have been respited from this fate 
by the clemency of a man who had conducted another French army 
into a position where it had to capitulate in the open field, and whose 
reward for this exploit had been his elevation to the Presidency of the 
Republic. Bazaine’s trial was simply a plot to appease the fury of 
France by throwing to it a victim which she was to be allowed only 
to mumble, not utterly to rend. He was accused of capitulating en 
rase campagne, in the open field; which that he did not do the German 
earthworks still extant around Metz testify sufficiently. But this 
charge was formulated because the French Code Militaire prescribes 
death without allowing the court-martial any alternative, as the sen- 
tence of the commander who has surrendered an army in the open 
field. This simplified matters, but the court-martial could not bring 
itself to pronounce its verdict of guilty without stipulating that the 
sentence that verdict carried should not be carried into execution. 
The words which the Duke D’Aumale wrote in arguing for that con- 
dition may fitly close this article. ‘Marshal Bazaine assumed and 
exercised the command of the army of the Rhine in the midst of 
unheard-of difficulties. He was responsible neither for the disastrous 
commencement of the campaign nor for the choice of the lines of 
operations. Where the bullets were flying thickest, there he ever was ; 
in every battle he was the bravest of the brave; and on the 16th of 
August his personal courage and indomitable resolution saved the 
day. Think of the record of his service since he enlisted in’31; reckon 
up his campaigns, his wounds, the brilliant exploits whereby the 
ranker won the baton of a Marshal of France.” In effect, then, 
continues the president of the court-martial—an officer who had not 
served France during the war—addressing the President of the 
Republic, who had himself, all save technically, done what Bazaine 
was condemned for, ‘“‘ Don’t have this man shot, in accordance with 
our sentence, but hunt him away into the wilderness, carrying away 
with him the wrath of France and the sins of us all!” 
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A MONTH IN CONNEMARA. 


Havine recently spent a month in Connemara and seen a great deal 
of the country and people, I am anxious to record my impressions, 
believing that the almost total ignorance which prevails in England 
of the actual state of things in the poorer districts of Ireland 
has been a main cause of much evil. I do not pretend to be 
infallible in my conclusions, but I may fairly claim some of the 
qualifications of a competent witness. I have long taken great 
interest in Irish affairs, and was a close attendant in the House 
of Commons during the debates on the Land Act, the Arrears Act, 
and other Irish measures. I have on several occasions visited 
some of the poorer districts of Ireland and conversed freely with 
all classes, making it my business to ascertain facts as accurately as 
possible. And lastly, my connection with my own county, Orkney, 
has given me considerable insight into the conditions of a district 
mainly of small holdings, and which was left, half a century ago, by 
the failure of kelp, in a position not very unlike that of the west of 
Ireland, from which it has risen to one of great prosperity, mainly by 
agricultural improvement. 

Connemara is the wild mountainous district which forms the west 
of the county of Galway, facing the Atlantic. It is impossible, with- 
out having seen it, to form an idea of the utter waste and desolation 
of this remote region. The granite rock has been planed by ancient 
glaciers until nothing is left but the bare bones of the earth, covered 
here and there, in the flats and hollows, by dense spongy peat, while 
the whole surface is peppered over by a perfect hailof boulders. You 
may travel for twenty miles without seeing a bit of land that could 
be cultivated by the plough. Knowing Scotland well, I can safely 
say that the wildest deer-forest there is better fitted by nature for 
human habitation than the greater part of Connemara. The un- 
fortunate inhabitants of this inhospitable tract live as they best can on 
the land. There are scarcely any farms in the district large enough to 
employ labourers; kelp has failed; harvest-work in England has 
failed to a great extent, owing to bad seasons and reaping-machines ; 
fisheries are impossible except for those who live on the outer coast, 
and they have neither boats, nets, nor markets; and, in short, except 
for a little nominal work on roads and relief works, wages cannot be 
said to exist. How then do the people keep body and soul together? 
That they should be poor, beyond any conception of poverty in the 
poorest parts of England or Scotland, is a matter of course. Their 
houses are considerably worse than an average Scotch peasant’s cow- 
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shed ; their clothing is hardly sufficient for decency and utterly 
inadequate for protection from wet and cold. Of a hundred men, 
women, and children you will scarcely see one who has shoes and 
stockings, and whose dress is not a patchwork of rags and tatters. 
Their food is potatoes, and when these fail, Indian corn-meal, ob- 
tained by charity or credit. The occasional sale of a pig or cow 
brings in all the money they ever see, which goes either in staving 
off eviction by payments on account of rent, or in reducing the debt 
to the shopkeeper who has supplied them with necessaries. A good 
many are helped by remittances from sons or daughters who have 
emigrated and some earn a few pounds by harvest-work in England. 

If some of our English politicians who insist on legislating for 
Ireland according to English ideas could come to Connemara and sec 
the actual state of things with their own eyes, they would admit 
that it is absurd to talk of “freedom of contract ’’ in the relations of 
landlord and tenant in the case of small holdings in the west of 
Ireland. The cottier, having nothing to fall back upon, was prac- 
tically at the mercy of the landlord, and obliged to pay, or promise 
to pay, whatever rent was demanded of him. Long before the Land 
Act was introduced I came to the conclusion, from comparing some 
rents in Kerry and Clare which happened to come under my observa- 
tion with rents of similar holdings in my own county of Orkney, that 
the Poor-Law, or Griffith’s Valuation, was fully high enough for farms 
of that description, and ever since I have been extremely sceptical as 
to the goodness of the landlords or fairness of the rents, where they 
exceeded that valuation. I speak only of the small class of holdings, 
for on large grazing farms or on good land the value may, in some 
cases, have really risen, Now in Connemara the result of all my 
inquiries, supported by the figures given in the official reports of 
the Land Commissioners, leads to the conclusion that the average 
scale of such rents before the Land Act was 50 to 70 per cent. over 
Griffith’s Valuation. The question of tenant’s improvements has still 
to be considered, and its gravity may be illustrated by a single 
instance. Take such a stretch of mountain-side as I am now looking 
out at from my window. It never was and never would have been 
worth sixpence an acre to any landlord, and it would have ruined 2 
Rothschild to attempt any wholesale reclamation of it. But I discern, 
far up the hillside, a few patches of brighter green among the rusty 
green and grey rocks of the desolate landscape. What are these? 
In Scotland I should have supposed them to indicate a small moor- 
land farm, or two or three shepherds’ cottages. As a matter of fact 
they are what is called here a township, with no less than twenty-two 
families living on it, and paying on an average £5 or £4 a year each 
of rent. Every farthing of this rent is made by the improvements of 
the tenants or their predecessors, who have built the houses, delved 
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the potato plots, and carried up from the shore the shell, sand, and 
seaweed which have made it possible to grow anything on the pure peat. 
The gross produce is not nearly enough to give a decent living to 
the tenant if he had the whole of it. Is it or is it not consistent 
with natural justice that a large part of this scanty produce should go 
to the landlord as rent? Rent surely ought to mean the surplus, 
after a decent living has been provided for the actual cultivator of 
the soil, and a fair return for any capital or labour he has expended 
on improvements, and not the last penny that can be squeezed by 
intense competition out of poor creatures who have not employment, 
even ata shilling a day, to fall back upon if evicted. To take a 
specific instance: A man with whom I talked the other day showed 
me his holding. The total area was about three Irish or four 
English acres, of which one-third was bare rock ; the rent £4 a year. 
If it were in my own county, Orkney, I should consider from £2 to 
£3 a year a fair rent for it to an incoming tenant who had not made 
any improvements. But in this case the present tenant’s father built 
the cottage and reclaimed about half the land, and the present tenant 
has reclaimed the other half. The £4 a year of rent is simply 
confiscation of the tenant’s improvements. 

I must make the honest confession that having seen what I have 
of the actual state of the poor districts of Ireland, I have come 
back almost half a Parnellite, and with feelings about “ Irish 
landlordism”’ not altogether different from those of Michael Davitt 
himself. In saying this, however, I speak of the system and 
not of individuals—of landlordism and not of landlords. There 
are many good landlords in Ireland, and the credit due to 
them is vastly greater than to good landlords in England. For in 
England it is difficult to be a bad landlord. The small holdings and 
absence of employment which make tenants absolutely dependent 
on their landlords are nearly unknown; real freedom of con- 
tract prevails to a great extent; and the traditions of centuries 
operate to maintain fair rents and friendly relations between the 
owner of the soil and his tenants. But in Ireland the case is reversed. 
The law has said practically to the good landlord, ‘‘ You are a fool 
for your pains. Why don’t you take advantage of the intense com- 
petition for land to screw up your rents as your neighbours are 
doing? Here am I ready to support you with writs and policemen 
to make the most you can of your own.” Great allowance also 
must be made for the position of men educated in the idea of the 
divine right of landlords, and with their whole scale of living, 
family charges, and mortgages, based on the supposition of a 
certain amount of rent-roll. A man who inherits an estate of 
£5,000 a year, with incumbrances of £3,000, is hardly likely 
to realise the fact that his rent-roll ought to be reduced one- 
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half to enable his tenants to live. But with all allowances for 
individuals, the system is a rotten one, and could not endure when 
light is thrown upon it. The average English elector, with his 
notions of justice and fair play, will not long tolerate the applica- 
tion of the resources of the empire to support, by evictions, the 
enforcement of rents in such cases as I have described, when the poor 
starving tenant is rack-rented on his own improvements, 

Wherever I go and with whomever I converse, whether priest, 
peasant, farmer, or shopkeeper, I find this the one universal com- 
plaint and one real root of bitterness—that poor men should be 
rented on their own improvements; and the hatred of English rule 
seems to me to be based mainly on the fact that this rule has been 
the chief, or I may say the sole, support of this injustice. Apart 
from the question of land, I have never seen the least trace of any 
animosity against England. These poor peasants of Connemara are 
as civil, quiet, and good-natured a race as one could wish to see. 
A simple, patient race, with many excellent qualities and much 
natural intelligence, they might, under favourable circumstances, 
develop into a fine peasantry. They are better looking than could 
be expected under the miserable conditions of their existence; you 
will see more low and repulsive faces in one of the back streets of 
Dublin, Liverpool, or Glasgow than in all Connemara. The children 
are often bright-eyed and nice-looking, in spite of dirt and rags, 
are generally quick-witted and make good scholars for their oppor- 
tunities. Chastity is pre-eminently a Connemara virtue, and in a 
parish with eight hundred families, which I visited, there had not 
been a single illegitimate birth for the last eight years. The 
people generally, outside the towns, are not great politicians, but 
they take an interest in the questions of the day; and I am 
told that the solitary copy of the Freeman’s Journal, which is 
taken in by the only large farmer in the district, is often trans- 
lated into Irish and read aloud after mass to the people collected 
at the chapel. Their views, as far as they have any, are pretty much 
confined to the land question, and resolve themselves into attach- 
ment to Parnell and Davitt as the champions who have, for the first 
time, taken up successfully the cause of the tenant against the 
landlord. 

I was agreeably surprised, however, in all the intercourse I have 
had not only with the peasants but with the higher classes, such as 
priests, farmers, and shopkeepers, including many who were strong 
Nationalists, to find a very general recognition of the reality of 
the boon conferred by the Land Act, and of the debt of gratitude 
due from Ireland to Mr. Gladstone for his exertions in carrying it. 
While Mr. Parnell is the popular hero of the masses, the name 
of Gladstone commands universal respect, and the general feeling 
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is that the regeneration of Ireland can only be effected by 
converting the English and Scotch Liberal party and working 
in concert with them, and not by an appeal to arms or by 
maintaining an attitude of irreconcilable though passive hostility. 
At the same time no doubt they believe that agitation out of Parlia- 
ment and obstruction in it, have been efficient weapons in the past 
for getting necessary reforms, and may be so in the future, and the 
time is probably distant when we may expect to see them laid aside. 
It took three or four generations and two civil wars before Scotland 
became a peaceful and prosperous member of the British empire ; 
and we have no right to expect that Ireland, the work of whose 
regeneration may be fairly said to have only commenced with the 
passing of the Land Act, should be pacified in a single year or even 
in a single lifetime. 

First among the remedies for the miseries and evils which 
exist in the west of Ireland I place the restoration of the Land 
Act to the original intention of Parliament. The object of the 
clause passed by Parliament and commonly known as “ Healy’s 
Clause,” was to meet such a case as I have described of the 
tenant who is rented at £4 a year on his own improvements. 
The intention was to instruct the Land Commissioners to make 
all landlords do compulsorily what every good landlord would do 
voluntarily, viz. in fixing the rent to make a fair allowance 
for value created by the tenant and not compensated for by a 
money payment or by long occupation at a rent below the current 
market rate. But a majority of the Irish judges, in the care 
of Adams v. Dunsneath, have, as lawyers are apt to do, put a con- 
struction on the words directly opposed to what seems to be 
their plain meaning to men of ordinary common sense, and by 
so doing have deprived tenants who have created the value 
of their lands of a great part of the benefit which the Legis- 
lature intended to give them. It is essential to remedy this, 
both to meet the case of the numerous small crofters to whom 
the payment of a pound or two more or less of rent is of great 
importance, and still more to show Ireland that justice in the case of 
an undoubted and admitted claim is not to be postponed indefinitely 
to suit English convenience. 

The Land Act in this district has as yet only been partially 
applied, and a great many of the cases have still to be heard. 
In the meantime, where judicial rents have been settled by the 
Commissioners, the general result is pretty much as follows. The old 
rents averaged about 50 to 70 per cent. above Griffith’s Valuation. 
The judicial rents average a reduction to about 25 per cent. above 
Griffith’s. In some cases voluntary settlements have been made at 
a reduction of 6s. 8d. in, the £, leaving the new rents about 10 per 
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cent. above the valuation. I have no hesitation in saying that these 
rents are still too high, and I doubt the possibility of their being 
punctually paid. Indeed, I believe that with the extensive emigra- 
tion which has drained the district of a great part of the able- 
bodied population, the natural operation of supply and demand will 
bring rents down to a lower level. Yet the fact remains, that the 
Land Act, however enlarged or amended, would go but a little way to 
remove the distress of the west of Ireland, and that if you gave every 
man his holding rent-free, nine out of ten would remain paupers. 
There are at least five times too many people for the land to support 
—that is, it would take five average holdings consolidated into one 
to make farms of sufficient size to enable a frugal and industrious 
man to live and support a family on them in decency and comfort. 
Small holdings are all very well in countries of the vine and olive, 
where great value may be obtained from a small area by what is, in 
fact, garden cultivation rather than farming. But with such a soil 
and climate as prevail in the Highlands of Scotland and the west of 
Ireland, if a farmer is to live at all he must live by his live-stock, 
principally by breeding cattle. Now to breed cattle on rough moun- 
tain-land requires a large area, and still more it requires a fair-sized 
nucleus of arable land on which to raise hay, straw, and turnips for 
winter consumption, otherwise the cattle will be starved in winter ; 
they will be few and of an inferior description, and after keeping 
them for four or five years they will not fetch half the price of two 
or three year old beasts of good stock which have been well fed, 
summer and winter, from the day of their birth. The late Sir R. 
Griffiths laid it down‘as a rule that no farm in Ireland ought to 
be of less than twenty-five acres, and I can quite confirm it from 
experience of the north of Scotland. Farms of this size are also 
indispensable to create a labour market for agricultural labour, as 
any one who tries to live on a smaller holding cannot afford to 
hire labour. 

The problem of the west of Ireland may be shortly stated thus : 
To bring the population up to a fair standard of comfort, every able- 
bodied man ought to be able to get work at 2s.aday. At present, 
in the best parts of the district, there is only precarious employment 
at 1s. or 1s. 6d. a day, and in the worst parts no employment at all. 
How can you stretch the precarious shilling into the certain two 
shillings? Clearly only by increasing the demand for labour or 
diminishing the supply. But anything like an effective increase in 
the demand for labour in such a district as this is impossible for the 
present generation, and even a commencement in that direction 
could only be made by a large consolidation of holdings, which 
means a large decrease of the population. On every consideration 
therefore it is plain that real relief can only come from removing a 
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large part of the population from these barren wastes to some other 
place where land is more fertile and labour is in better demand. 
In other words, they must migrate or emigrate. As regards 
migration, or removal to other parts of Ireland, every one must wish 
that it was possible, and that there existed a reserve of good land 
unoccupied on which poor families from Connaught could be settled 
at a moderate expense. But unfortunately migration, which looks 
very plausible as long as we keep to generalities, will not stand the 
test of a practical appeal to facts and figures. It may be very true 
that there is much waste land in Ireland which might be cultivated, 
and that Ireland, under more favourable circumstances, might, and 
we may hope will in another generation or two, support a larger 
population than it has at present. But we have to deal with the 
present, and how do the facts stand? There is very little cultivated 
land in Ireland unoccupied, and any land on which you are to place 
poor families from the west must be reclaimed. Who is to do this, 
and what will it cost ? 

The first point is to decide how many acres are to constitute the 
minimum per family of the new holdings. Certainly this minimum 
ought not to be less than twenty acres of reclaimed land, which for 
many years must be of inferior quality to old cultivated land. If 
less, you will simply transport the poverty of Connaught into the 
more prosperous provinces, and lower the already too low scale of 
wages by the competition of the new men transported into the 
locality. Now how much per acre does it cost to reclaim waste land? 
I have seen a great deal of reclamation in Orkney and Caithness, 
where thousands of acres have been converted during the last thirty 
years from bog and heather into good corn-fields; but I never knew 
reclamation pay unless when it was done bit by bit about the nucleus 
of an existing farm. Wholesale reclamation, when a large tract of 
waste land is taken in hand and turned into farms fit for a tenant to 
step into and occupy, is enormously expensive. I am credibly 
informed that the. Duke of Sutherland’s reclamations, near Lairg, 
have cost not less than £30 or £40 per acre. I never heard of any 
extensive reclamation carried out by a landlord for less than £10 an 
acre, and this only under very favourable circumstances, and with- 
out providing houses and farm buildings. Nor is this all the expense, 
as not only must the land be reclaimed and houses built, but the 
poor families whom it is wished to settle must be provided with a 
certain amount of seed, implements, and live-stock if they are to 
live on their new holdings, and even then must be supported until 
they get their first crop, or longer if the crop fails for the first year 
or two, as it often does in new land. I do not see how it is possible 
to bring the cost of transporting a poor family, say of five persons, 
from Connemara and settling them on twenty acres of reclaimed land 
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under conditions which give them a fair chance of success at less 
than £300, and if the State undertook it the cost would probably be 
far more. That is to say, migration would cost something like £60 
per head of the population migrated. 

In distrusting, however, any wholesale scheme of migration, I am 
very far from underrating the advantages which may accrue from 
what may be called voluntary and individual reclamation of cultivable 
land in Ireland. Even in the worst parts of Connemara there is a 
good deal of land no worse than that now cultivated, and when we 
get into the northern part of the district, towards Clifden and Letter- 
frack, where the rugged mountains slope off towards the sea and the 
granite formation is succeeded by limestone, there is much amongst 
them which might make fair small farms, such as we sce in Orkney 
and the better parts of the Scotch Highlands. Even as it is, the 
condition of this part of the district is better than that of southern 
Connemara. The crops are better, the cattle much better and more 
numerous, and the people on the whole better dressed. Shoes and 
stockings begin to reappear, and here and there you see a man with 
a good frieze coat and a woman with a decent cloak. 

I do not doubt that with fixed fair rents for their present holdings, 
facilities for getting land to reclaim, and above all absolute security 
against their rent being raised on them for their own improvements, 
a considerable amount of reclamation might be effected, and the 
condition of the people materially improved. Where holdings are 
too small many tenants would strive to enlarge them by taking in 
fresh ground, and they are capable of any amount of hard labour 
when they see a definite object, like the acquisition of fresh land to 
be their own for ever at a moderate feu duty. With this going on 
over all Ireland, not only would the evil of too small holdings be 
gradually diminished, but habits of steady industry would be acquired, 
better modes of farming would be introduced, and by degrees a 
demand for labour would spring up which would tend to relieve the 
congested districts by the spontaneous migration of individual 
labourers going to some neighbouring county where they could earn 
fair wages. To promote this sort of reclamation no assistance from 
legislation should be wanting. Ido not grudge the £50,000 to be 
devoted to migration by the Act just passed, for although I have no 
faith in it I devoutly hope that I may be mistaken, and that it 
may succeed ; and at any rate I think the money well spent in giving 
the many influential parties in Ireland who have set their hearts on 
migration, an opportunity of trying the experiment fully and fairly. 
But 1 would much rather vote for a greatly larger sum to be 
given as loans at low interest to individual small tenants who wished 
to reclaim or improve. And, above all, I think it desirable that 
facilities should be given by law for the acquisition of adjoining 
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waste lands at a fair fixed feu duty based on present value to tenants 
who wished to reclaim, under conditions binding them to do the 
work within a reasonable time, and not to sub-let or subdivide their 
existing or new holdings into smaller holdings. I would allow any 
tenant of less than thirty acres to apply to the Land Court for an 
order putting him in possession of adjoining waste land for the pur- 
pose of reclamation on these or similar conditions. 

Meanwhile there is a mass of human misery to be dealt with, for 
which the only practical remedy seems to be emigration. Here, on 
one side of the Atlantic, are hundreds of thousands of a fine, hardy, 
and prolific race literally perishing for want of land and labour, 
while on the other side are millions of acres of fertile land waiting 
for tillers, and a demand for labour measured by a rate of wages of 
more than a dollar a day. The gulf which separates the two is 
bridged over by magnificent steamers, and may be measured now by 
ten days in time and £5 in money. The difficulty of pioneering is 
surmounted, for there are few poor Irish families who have not 
already got a relation or friend in America. The repugnance of 
the Irish peasant to emigrate is a myth of politicians who look on 
a starving peasantry much as Napoleon did on his conscripts, as 
so much chair da canons to carry on the war against the English 
Government. 

At first sight, then, it might seem that nothing is required but to 
give the poor people of the congested districts a helping hand over 
the bridge which separates the Znferno in which their lot is cast, from 
the Paradiso where land is a dollar an acre and labour a dollar a 
day. But when we come to look closely at the matter and understand 
the practical difficulties on the spot, it is by no means so simple. 
Voluntary emigration is one thing, emigration aided by the State is 
another. In the case of voluntary emigration none go, as a rule, 
but those who are fit to go, and all difficulties are over when they 
land on the shores of America. But with State emigration the 
real difficulties only then begin. Those who require State aid 
are fyom the very nature of the case the poorest and least fit to 
take care of themselves in a new country, and if they go in families 
they are so heavily handicapped that many must fail in the race. 
Nor is this all. Almost all able-bodied male and female emigrants 
who land in Canada without incumbrances and set themselves 
honestly to work, are sure to succeed at any rate in making a better 
living than they could have done at home. But few poor families, 
even if they have two or three working members, are qualified to 
succeed at once as settlers in a new country. The strangeness of 
everything around them confounds poor peasants from Connemara 
who perhaps were never out of their own parish and can hardly 
understand English. The vicissitudes of climate, especially the 
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great heat, are very trying to constitutions enfeebled by semi- 
starvation and accustomed to the mild and moist climate of the west 
of Ireland. Hence a good many lose heart and fail, and write home 
desponding letters, which deter others from following. On the 
other hand I hear none but favourable accounts of the single emi- 
grants who have gone out from this district, especially of the young 
women who have been assisted by Mr. Vere Foster, and who may 
be almost said to have departed en masse from the district. 

Of one thing I am convinced, that the difficulties of family emi- 
gration are such as cannot be dealt with by official routine, and that 
the Government has decided wisely in making benevolent societies 
such as Mr. Tuke’s committee the agents for distributing its funds. 
Having taken a great interest in these schemes, and done what I 
could on a small scale to procure subscriptions, I was naturally 
anxious to ascertain how they had worked in practice. Of Vere 
Foster’s scheme for aiding voluntary female emigration I heard 
nothing but unqualified praise in all quarters. During the past 
three years 19,000 girls between the ages of eighteen and twenty 
have been helped to find a new home at a cost of £35,000. All 
these have gone entirely of their own accord and to join relations 
or friends in America, and, from the accounts received, all have done 
well, so well indeed that it has been ascertained that they have 
already remitted home upwards of £250,000 to their families in 
Ireland, in many cases to assist brothers and sisters to join them. 

The following are specimens of some of the accounts which have 
been received from the parish priests of some of the districts from 
which these girls have emigrated :— 


From the Rey. P. Grealey, Parish Priest of Clifden, Co. Galway :—‘‘ If the 
small tenants of Connemara had the land for nothing they could not live. The 
holdings are so small, the land so sterile, that these people will be always 
steeped in poverty. .... I wish to God half the people of this barren territory 
would emigrate somewhere. Penal servitude would be a paradise to many of 
them compared to their present condition—slaves, drudges, and paupers, not 
half fed or half clad. .... I say with all the energy of my existence, let the 
people leave in any and every way that may take them out of the slough of 
poverty and misery in which they are at present sunk.” 

From the Rey. James M‘Fadden, P.P., Falcarrah, Donegal :—‘‘ The reports 
from all were most satisfactory.” 

From the Rey. P. Logue, P.P., Kilcar, Donegal:—‘‘ Are doing very well. 
. . . - Almost all our boys and girls have friends in America who meet them on 
landing, so they have nothing to fear.” 

From the Rey. James Kair, P.P., Letterkenney, Donegal :—‘“ Very grati- 
fying accounts . . . . almost all met their friends on arriving there.” 

From the Rey. B. Walker, P.P., Burtonport, Donegal :—‘‘ The best accounts 
are coming from, I may say, all of them.” 

From the Rey. Thomas Smith, P.P., Lower Drumreilly, Leitrim :—‘‘ Invari- 
ably good accounts.” 

From the Rev. B. OReilly, P.P., Upper Drumreilly, Leitrim :—‘‘ They are 
helping friends at home ever since.” 
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From the Rey. E. White, P.P., Tarmonbarry, Roscommon :—‘“ The accounts 
are all satisfactory.” 

From the Venerable Archdeacon B. A. Cavanagh, Knock, Mayo:—‘‘ The 
accounts are yery satisfactory and gratifying.” 

From the Very Rev. James Canon Waldron, P.P., Ballyhunis, Mayo :— 
‘*Cheering accounts ... . out of every twenty girls who left this parish for 


America, nineteen went to join their uncles or aunts and other near and dear 
relatives.” 


From the Rey. M. Mellet, C.A., Killeen, Connemara, Galway :—‘‘ The girls 


have sent, without a single exception, a very favourable account to their 
friends.” 


From the Rey. John Clune, P.P., Doonbeg, Clare:—‘‘ The accounts are 
most favourable.” 


From the Rey. Peter Murphy, P.P., Scariff, Clare :—‘‘ They succeeded very 
well, and are quite happy and contented.” 

From the Rey. John O’Sullivan, P.P., Portmagee, Kerry :—‘‘It is very 
likely in most of those cases that whole families will be taken away from this 
miserable district through the means of your well directed though moderate 


donations.” 

As regards Mr. Tuke’s scheme of family emigration, the accounts 
are more conflicting. On the whole they are favourable, thanks 
mainly to the care taken at great personal inconvenience by 
Mr. Tuke, Mr. Buxton, and their coadjutors in selecting, as far as 
possible, only fit families, with a fair proportion of workers to aged 
and children, and in providing for them on their arrival in America. 
Still, with all their care there have been a few failures, as in the 
case of a man who died of sunstroke at Boston, soon after his arrival, 
and whose family had to be sent back to Ireland. And there are a 
few who have lost heart and write in a desponding strain, and their 
letters are made the most of by parties in Ireland opposed to exi- 
gration, and have to some extent checked for the present the great 
desire for family emigration. 

The influences opposed to large schemes of State-aided emigration 
are those of the priesis, the district shopkeepers, and the politicians. 
The latter may be dismissed shortly, as their opposition is inevitable 
and their influence, I believe, small in these remote districts. Thou- 
sands would shout for Parnell and vote for him if they had a vote, 
for one who would forego an opportunity of bettering himself by 
emigration if he saw his way clearly to it. But the case of the 
priests and shopkeepers is different ; they have a present and very 
real influence, and are, to a great extent, the channel through which 
the people of the district derive their information. 

Take the case of the parish priest. He is, in the strictest sense, 
the shepherd of his flock, their guide and adviser not only in 
spiritual matters, but in all the concerns of every-day life. In all 
their difficulties they resort to the priest; he reads their letters for 
them from their friends in America, and writes their replies ; he is 
the main support of the school; as far as his slender means will 
allow, he assists cases of urgent destitution and forwards useful 
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works. When his means fail he appeals for charitable contributions. 
In this parish the priest has just made, partly by such contributions 
and partly at his own expense, a foot-road of three or four miles 
across the rocks and bogs to enable the children of one of the remote 
townships to get to the school. This is an illustration of what is 
going on in many parishes of the remote west, and it explains what 
must be taken as a primary fact, the unbounded influence of the 
priest over his poor congregation. He is, in fact, the one centre of 
civilisation, who keeps some spark of it alive in wide districts where 
there is no resident landlord, no large farmer or tradesman, and 
which even tne agent only visits once a year to collect rents. 

Now the position of the priest is not what it ought to be where he 
exercises such immense influence. His pittance of an income is 
derived solely from the contributions of his poor flock, to whom 
a matter of even a shilling or two at Christmas is a serious conside- 
ration. This makes him, to a certain extent, dependent on his 
people as they are dependent upon him. If he takes an unpopular 
course, even for their own good, he risks his sole means of subsistence. 
Above all, it affects the question of emigration. As long as indivi- 
duals emigrate and the family remains he is probably better off 
rather than worse, for the remittances sent from America goa long 
way in paying the priest as well as in paying rents; but if the 
family goes it is a clear loss to him. As the priest here said to me, 
“There are eight hundred families in this parish; I admit there 
ought not to be more than two hundred and that emigration is 
the only resource for the remaining six hundred. I admit also 
that with two hundred ‘tolerably well-to-do families a priest might 
ultimately be better off than at present; but, in the mean- 
time, what is to happen? If even two hundred families were 
withdrawn at once by Government aid or Mr. Tuke’s fund no priest 
could live in the district, and what is to become of it?” No 
wonder that with interests of this sort so directly conflicting with 
emigration many priests were disposed to view it unfavourably. I 
do not believe there are many who, even to save themselves from 
starving, would stand in the way of their poorest class bettering 
themselves. But they are naturally inclined to make the most of 
instances of failure, and to exaggerate the difficulties and temptations, 
especially as regards morals, to which poor Irishmen are exposed on 
landing in America. At present the people, if miserably poor, are, 
on the whole, moral and religious. There is very little crime except 
agrarian, and even agrarian crime has hardly penetrated into these 
remote districts; not much drunkenness, except on rare occasions at 
fairs and markets; for the last eight years there has not been an 
illegitimate birth in this parish of 800 families. A Catholic clergy- 
man may be excused if he hesitates to do what he may consider as 
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risking their souls for the sake of their bodies by promoting emigra-: 
tion. And yet any great impulse to the existing rate of emigration, 
such as is needed in the congested districts of the west, could only 
be given by enlisting the active sympathy of the clergy, and making 
the organization of the Catholic Church available, both here and in 
America, in assisting emigration. The most absurd of modern 
superstitions, Mormonism, owes its success mainly to the fact that it 
has enlisted a religious organization to aid the poor and ignorant 
emigrant from the day he joins the brotherhood in Wales or Norway 
until he is settled on a farm at Utah. What might not be done if 
the great organization of the Catholic Church were brought to bear 
on similar work among the poor Irish Catholics! I can see no 
reason why the example of Scotland should not be followed, where 
the Free Church and United Presbyterians raise by voluntary sub- 
scriptions a large central fund from which sustentation allowances 
are made to the ministers of the poorer districts. There is plenty of 
money and plenty of zeal in the Catholic world, as is shown by the 
costly churches which are built even in places where there are no 
congregations. If I were a rich and devout Catholic nobleman, like 
some of those who build cathedrals, I would start a fund of this sort 
and never rest until I had placed the Catholic Church in Ireland on a 
fair footing of equality, as far as the payment of its ministers is con- 
cerned, with the Free Church of Scotland. 

The influence of the shopkeepers is also great, as they are in close 
contact with the people, who are generally in debt to them, and as a 
class the shopkeepers are opposed to emigration for obvious reasons. 
In many cases they make bad debts when families emigrate, and in 
all they lose customers. From the shopkeeper’s point of view the 
State is taking his own money as a taxpayer to help his debtors to 
abscond. And it is not easy to see what is the answer. It is the 
fashion to abuse the shopkeepers and gombeen men, but they are 
citizens and deserve justice, and in many cases it would be found that 
the rates they were charging were not more than a fair insurance for 
the risks they ran. In a great many cases when the potato crop has 
been bad the mass of the population has been kept from starving by 
Indian meal supplied on credit by the shopkeeper; and of the two 
conflicting claims on the proceeds of the pig or cow which is sold 
when better times come, viz. that of the landlord for a rack-rent on 
the tenant’s own improvements and of the shopkeeper for repayment 
of the advance which kept the tenant alive, I must confess I cannot 
see that the former claim is preferable. 

These remarks have extended to such length that I have only 
space to say a few words on that which is the most important 
element at work for the civilisation of the remote districts, viz. 
Education, This is, on the whole, very satisfactory. National schools 
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are now planted so thickly that few children are more than three 
miles from some school. In the poorer districts they are often taught 
by schoolmistresses, and attended in about equal numbers by boys and 
girls. The teachers are efficient, and the priests are, as a rule, zealous 
in supporting education. Above all, the people themselves are generally 
convinced of its advantages. A poor man whom I asked why he had 
not emigrated instead of marrying young and starving with a large 
family on a small plot of reclaimed bog for which he was paying an 
extravagant rent, replied, ‘Sure, sir, when we were young we knew 
no better; we had no education and scarcely any English, and were 
chained like dogs to a wall; but, please God, the children will not 
grow up like us.” 

There is, however, much still to be done. Attendance is 
irregular, and many children are absentees owing to the extreme 
poverty of their parents, which makes it difficult to pay school 
fees, even at the low rate of a shilling a quarter, and to 
dispense with the aid of the child earning an occasional sixpence 
by herding cattle, or assisting to keep sheep and cows off the 
potato-plot. Many are prevented also by the want of clothing 
sufficient for decency, and of food to support the little creatures who 
have to leave home for the day, and walk perhaps three miles each 
way over the mountain in wind and rain. Education, in these 
districts, ought to be free and compulsory, and some better provision 
should be made for well attested cases of such extreme poverty as 
makes attendance at school physically impossible. A very small 
sum would go a long way if placed at the disposal of the local 
school-manager, who is generally the parish priest and knows every 
one personally, to be accounted for by him to the school inspector at 
each periodical visit. There ought to be teachers’ houses also attached 
to every school, as it is often difficult for them to obtain any sort of 
lodging near the school and to preserve the respectability of their 
position, especially in the case of schoolmistresses, where there is no 
building within miles better than the ordinary peasant’s cottage, 
where children, pigs and calves jostle each other for shelter. 

I hear the best accounts of the Industrial School at Galway, where 
destitute boys receive an excellent education and are trained in useful 
arts, and among the civilising influences at work a foremost place 
must be given to the convent schools for girls of the Sisters of 
Mercy, of which there are four in the district, at Galway, Oughterard, 
Clifden, and another outlying place on the sea-coast. I went 
over that at Oughterard, and a more interesting sight I never saw. 
There were some fifty of these little savages, as they might be called, 
who had been caught wild and converted into clean, tidy, bright, 
intelligent girls, who are receiving an education practically better, I 
believe, than is given in nine-tenths of the fashionable boarding- 
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schools in English towns. They are taught not only the ordinary 
subjects of education, but the more important ones of order, tidiness, 
cheerful obedience, becoming manners, and a practical acquaintance 
with all that constitutes woman’s work, and which every woman, 
high or low, ought either to do or at any rate to understand and be 
able to do. The little things did their own sweeping, bed-making, 
washing, sewing, cooking, and baking. A dairy and poultry-house 
were kept for their instruction, and foresight was even carried so far 
as to keep bees in the most improved beehives, in order to teach them 
how a cottager’s wife may make money out of honey. 

Nor are the accomplishments neglected. They are all taught to 
sing, and two little things who had to stand up to reach the keys 
played for me a duet on the piano on an air from the Trovatore. 
This is not for show only, as some of the cleverest girls are trained 
for nursery-governesses, and get excellent situations at once in 
America or in Catholic families in England. For the good Sisters 
do not lose sight of their pupils on leaving school, but find them 
situations all over the world, but chiefly in America, where girls thus 
trained are in great request, and scarcely a post passes without 
letters arriving from abroad to their old teachers full of affection and 
gratitude, and often sending remittances to help poor friends and 
relations at home. There is no test for admission except that of 
poverty. Orphans and destitute or deserted children have the pre- 
ference. The Government most properly aids these schools by a 
grant; but all the extra cost, and that of the house, grounds, and 
establishment, which is necessarily very large, is provided by private 
benevolence, largely by the Sisters themselves, who devote to the 
good work their own fortunes as well as their time. Here again, as 
in the case of the poor parish priests, I think an appeal might be 
made to the charity of the Catholic world, especially of rich English 
Catholics, to support liberally institutions which, in addition to being 
identified with their own religion, are doing such an immense 
amount of practical good. 

All these educational influences cannot fail to produce a great 
effect on the rising generation, and will of themselves go far to 
remedy many of the worst social and economical evils of the old 
state of things. Young men and women who have been equipped for 
the battle of life in schools and taught the hope of better things, will 
not go back to bid impossible rents for minute patches of poor land 
in Connemara, and thus rents will come down and holdings be 
enlarged more effectually than by the operation of any Land Act— 
which, however, will remain as the charter of their assurance that 
rents can never again be raised on them for their own improvements. 
Large numbers will continue to emigrate to more fertile soils and 
happier climes, but emigration will have lost its terrors when the 
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poor Irish are no longer condemned to be the “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water,” but can compete on equal terms for all the higher 
descriptions of labour. It may be hoped also that much of the 
bitterness against British rule will disappear when it is known no 
longer as the malevolent power which evicts poor peasants from the 
houses they have built and drives them into exile at the bidding of 
oppressive landlords, but rather as the agency which gives them 
schools, promotes good works, encourages local efforts, and above all 
secures them against ever again being rack-rented on their own 
improvements. 

All this will take time, but time is of the essence of all great 
changes and lasting improvements. It took time to make Scotland 
what it is, and the conditions were vastly more favourable than in 
Ireland ; for in Scotland the national cause was the victorious, while 
in Ireland it was the defeated one. Scotland always had education. 
Scotland never knew, except in a few cases in the Highlands, what 
it was to have a large destitute population of small cottiers at the 
mercy of alien or absentee landlords. Scotland had its national 
religion and law, and preserved its own national spirit and institu- 
tions. And yet it took two centuries and two civil wars before the 
“ Baillie Nicol Jarvie” element finally triumphed over the “ Rob 
Roy” element, and loyalty and prosperity were evolved out of 
disorder and disaffection. Let us, therefore, be patient with Ireland ; 
let us try to pity her poor people, appreciate their good qualities, 
and make allowance for their faults; in a word, let us try to love 
them if we wish them to love us. The three “F’s” of the Land 
Act—Fair Rents, Fixity of Tenure, and Free Sale—have laid the 
foundations of a better state of things; and the two “ E’s,” Education 
and Emigration, are slowly but surely raising the edifice. 

S. Larne. 
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ELECTIONS OF THE FUTURE. 


Tue critics of the new Corrupt Practices Act have busied themselves 
chiefly with those parts of it which are of the least practical import- 
ance. They have given an exaggerated description of its provisions 
for extending old offences and creating new ones, and have exercised 
their powers of sarcasm upon the excessive severity of the punish- 
ments prescribed. But blemishes of this kind are not peculiar 
to this particular statute, and the critics are attacking a common 
characteristic of our English laws. It is usual in our legislation to 
create in each important Act a long list of fresh criminal offences 
with special punishments attached ; and it is the common practice to 


~ describe crimes in sweeping general terms wide enough to embrace 


the most trivial transgressions, and to prescribe punishments which 
if applied in such cases would shock the public mind by their extra- 
vagance. It is quite true that a voter who corruptly accepts a glass 
of beer is liable to a year’s imprisonment with hard labour ; but it is 
equally true that any one who in a royal dockyard destroys wilfully 
the most trumpery article of her Majesty’s stores, is liable to the pun- 
ishment of death; and any mischievous boy who sets fire to a furze- 
bush on a common is guilty of arson, and might be sentenced to penal 
servitude. Experience, however, proves that in the administration 
of such laws the absence of a revengeful prosecutor, the reluctance 
of juries to convict, and the discretion exhibited by most of our 


judges in the sentences they pass, mitigate the Draconian severity of 


our Statute-book. The criminal sections of the new Act will pro- 
bably disappoint the expectations of its friends, and will certainly 
produce none of the shocking results anticipated by its foes. Few 
of the transgressors will be found out ; fewer still will be prosecuted ; 
a fraction of these only will be convicted; and the judges will 
sentence nobody to the long term of imprisonment prescribed. 

That which the promoters of the Act put forward as its chief 
purpose was the reduction of the cost of contested elections. The 
necessity for the Act arose from the fact that in English counties 
and boroughs election expenses had, during recent years, increased 
to a scandalous amount. The cause of this was not to be sought in 
expenditure upon the grosser forms of bribery and treating. The 
direct violation of law is believed to prevail extensively only in a few 
constituencies, whose bad character is well known to election 
managers. Nor is even wholesale bribery and treating of itself a 
costly operation. The amount actually distributed to electors is 
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never very large, and though it is enhanced by the liability which 
the greater part of the sum of money provided for the purpose has 
to stick in the hands of intermediate agents, the enormous cost of 
an election contest cannot be accounted for by an item of this kind. 
But the practice had become almost universal for candidates to lavish 
immense sums of money upon purposes not in themselves corrupt, 
but quite useless for the attainment of any legitimate object. The 
true aim of such expenditure was to distribute money amongst the 
greatest possible number of electors, and a candidate who refused to 
conform to this universal custom had, or was believed to have, no 
chance of being returned. Indeed, the candidate had frequently no 
choice in the matter ; the money was often advanced and spent for 
him without his knowledge by zealous friends, and the only part he 
took was to repay the sums so provided after the election was over. 
The accounts of the expenses of candidates delivered to the returning 
officer in pursuance of the law, though these frequently exceeded £1 
for every voter polled, revealed a part only of the real expenditure. 
These accounts were almost invariably cooked, and few elections took 
place, at least in English boroughs, in which there was not a very 
large amount of secret expenditure, not of a directly corrupt 
character, over and above that which was returned and published. 
Every article purchased, every service rendered, was paid for at 
more than double its market value. It was not enough to advertise 
the election address at special rates in every newspaper circulating 
in the constituency, to placard it on every blank wall, to display 
it in the shop windows or bar-parlour of every supporter, and to 
send it by post to each elestor. To insure that everybody should be 
aware of the existence of the candidate it was usual to have his 
name posted in gigantic characters all over the neighbourhood, thus 
affording lucrative employment to printers and bill-stickers, and an 
excuse for payments to the owners of premises on which the posters 
were displayed. Each side was accustomed to engage in a merry 
warfare by posting their own bills over those of their opponents, thus 
causing the initial expenditure to be repeated again and again, and 
giving occasion to a fresh employment of electors as watchmen to 
prevent the bills being torn down. Every elector who could write 
a few doggerel verses, or compose a political catechism, or sketch a 
caricature of Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone, was entitled to have the 
same printed, published, and circulated at the candidate’s expense. 
Both sides concurred in a complete distrust of the post-office, and 
employed an army of messengers to deliver their communications to 
the electors, with not half the certainty but with ten times the 
expense. Canvassers were engaged to go round and ask the 
electors how they intended to vote, in some cases in such excessive 
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numbers that they could find nothing to do but meet in public- 
houses and canvass one another. Committee-rooms were hired in 
every part of the constituency, in few of which was there the slightest 
pretence made of transacting business. The ingenuity of the elec- 
tion managers was taxed to invent the greatest possible amount of 
clerical work in the few real committee-rooms, and twice as many 
clerks were engaged as were necessary to perform it. Watchers to 
stop or detect bribery on the other side, “ lambs” to create disorder 
at the opponent’s meeting or to protect the candidate and his friends, 
“‘sandwich-men ” to exhibit in the streets the placards which the 
electors were weary of looking at on the walls, carriers of banners, 
performers on all sorts of musical instruments, boys and girls old 
enough to display the party colours and shout out praise or abuse in 
doggerel verse to popular melodies, all found congenial employment 
in the election contest at wages more than double the amount that 
could be earned in any regular and useful branch of industry. 
Finally on the day of polling there was a grand field-day of all the 
cabdrivers, messengers, canvassers, clerks, agents, and watchers 
employed in bringing the independent electors to the poll, all entitled 
not only to special pay by reason of the arduous and peculiar 
character of their services, but to “ reasonable refreshment,” supplied 
to them with unstinted liberality by the publicans of their party. 
This is the expenditure which the new Corrupt Practices Act is 
intended to stop. Its provisions, so far as it is safe to judge before 
the Act has been tested by actual operation, are well conceived for 
the endinview. In every constituency the maximum amount which 
a candidate may spend upon an election contest is fixed by the Act, 
and any expenditure in excess of this will render his return, if he is 
elected, void. The number of committee-rooms, agents, clerks, and 
messengers is in each case specified, and no person may be employed 
in any other capacity. The most accurate account of the candidate’s 
expenditure has to be rendered to and published by the returning 
officer, which is verified by a solemn declaration both of the candidate 
himself and his election agent, that they know of no other payments 
being made; aud the former further pledges himself that except so 
far as he may be permitted by law he will make no further payment. 
These provisions appear to limit effectually the election expenditure 
of the candidate himself. No zealous partisan could provide further 
sums without running a great personal risk. Any outsider who 
independently of the candidate spends money upon the election 
other than any small expense legally incurred by himself is guilty 
of an illegal practice, and is liable to a fine of £100 and the loss 
for five years of electoral rights. It would, moreover, be almost 
impossible to keep his action secret from the candidate or his election 
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agent; and if either of them became aware of it, he must either 
disclose his knowledge or risk the penal servitude which is the 
punishment prescribed for a false declaration. Nor could a candi- 
date afterwards repay the money so provided without violating his 
solemn pledge and rendering himself liable to the gravest personal 
risks. It is probably too much to expect that the new law has 
stopped extravagant election expenditure for ever. When one party 
is willing to pay and another party is anxious to receive, they will 
sooner or later manage to transact their business together; and it 
is difficult to believe that the ingenuity of election agents will not 
ultimately discover some loophole by which the stringent provisions 
of the Act may be evaded. But the experience of former Corrupt 
Practices Acts warrants the assumption that for some years at least 
the new Act will be effective, and the expense of a contested election 
will not for some time to come exceed the moderate limits which it 
lays down. 

An interesting question for speculation is raised by this great 
change in the cost of entering Parliament. How will it affect the class 
of men of which the House of Commons will be henceforth mainly 
composed ? The great expense of an election has hitherto acted as an 
indirect but very high property qualification. The House of Com- 
mons has been an assembly of rich men. Associations of workmen 
have in one or two instances paid for the return of special repre- 
sentatives ; a few constituencies return members free of charge ; and 
the central organizations of the great political parties contribute, 
though to a far less extent thanis generally supposed, to the election 
of clever men from whom they expect useful Parliamentary service 
and complete political submission. But no ordinary person has been 
able to aspire to the position of a Member of Parliament unless he or 
his friends could face the payment of two or three thousand pounds 
every five or six years, or an average appropriation to election 
purposes of at least five hundred per annum. The change, however, 
although it has reduced, has by no means abolished, property 
qualification. Not only are the costs which the candidate must 
pay still considerable, but the necessity of living more than half 
the year in London, and the difficulty of combining the possession of 
a seat in Parliament with the exercise of any calling, exclude most 
of those who have to work for their living. The future House of 
Commons may be no longer an assembly of rich men; but it will be 
at least an assembly of persons of independent means. A change 
even to this extent is not at all certain. Wealth has a great charm 
for popular constituencies. A rich member can contribute so largely 
to objects of local interest, and is likely to be so liberal in private 
charities, that local election managers will still try to procure a 
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wealthy candidate if they can, and rich men will still have great 
advantages over poor men in the struggle for a seat in Parliament. 
But so far as the cheapening of elections produces the effect of letting 
in an increased number of persons of moderate fortune, the power 
and position of the small associations by whom the leadership of 
parties is at present monopolised will be lessened. The rank and file 
do not now aspire generally to political advancement. The younger 
men, who mostly represent counties, are the scions of landowning 
families with a secure income, subject only to the fluctuations 
caused by agricultural prosperity or depression. They have a distin- 
guished position in their county ; they command in London an un- 
limited enjoyment of the pleasures of “ society.” After attempting one 
or two speeches in the House of Commons, most of them abandon the 
dream of greatness which they may have secretly cherished. There is 
no motive to induce them to abandon their country pursuits, renounce 
the pleasures of the London season, and devote themselves to the 
study of Blue-books and the assiduous attendance in the House 
without which the cleverest political genius is no longer able to make 
any mark. The borough members are mostly older men, who have 
made their fortunes in commerce or manufactures, and who practi- 
cally retire from business when they enter the House. Having 
already accomplished success in one career, they do not wish to spoil 
it by risking failure ina second. They speak occasionally on subjects 
upon which they possess special knowledge, and find themselves 
listened to with attention and respect. They are far too sensible to 
forfeit a reputation so gained by embarking in party squabbles or in 
debates on great constitutional questions which they have never 
studied, Their object in entering Parliament is more social 
than political. They are too old to learn a fresh and difficult 
business—that of a political leader. Satisfied with a modest though 
solid position in Parliament, inclined to try the pleasures of society 
from which in their youth they have been debarred, they gladly 
leave the struggle for office and power to those whom they find 
already occupying the position of leaders. But these leaders will be 
quickly assailed by a host of fierce competitors if the effect of the 
new Corrupt Practices Act is to open Parliament to men of moderate 
means. Those at the head of affairs will then have to struggle for 
their ascendency, and maintain it by proving that they have a 
superior capacity for carrying on the leadership of the party. 
Persons of limited income seek for entrance into Parliament as a 
means of personal advancement. It is the fashion of those born to 
positions of wealth and distinction to sneer at such persons as 
“political adventurers,” and this sort of detraction is openly en- 
couraged by those who conceive themselves to have a monopoly of 
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the right to devote their lives to the public service. Political ad- 
venturers possess, or at least think they possess, some abilities, 
and the desire to serve the State instead of employing their 
talents in money-making, is not in itself a reprehensible aspiration. 
From the ranks of political adventurers many of the great statesmen 
of modern times in this and other countries have sprung. It would 
be interesting to learn from some of those who arrogate to them- 
selves a sort of hereditary title to become ministers of the Crown in 
what respect their ambition is more pure and disinterested than 
that of a political adventurer. 

There are some who affect to think that the effect of the new Act 
will be the deterioration of the moral character of candidates—that 
the Act abounds with “traps to catch honest men,” purposely set 
there by the malignant wickedness of the Liberal Government. 
The respectable and virtuous will decline to put themselves in nomi- 
nation. Those who have not shrunk from the saturnalia of a con- 
tested election under the old law will refuse to face the stringent 
severity of the new. Such talk is only fit for the heated atmosphere 
of a political demonstration, where leaders show their appreciation 
of the intelligence of their followers by making statements they 
would not venture to advance elsewhere. The “honest man” has a 
much better chance of proving his honesty by the repression of cor- 
rupt and illegal practices under the new law than under the old. In 
the absence of any discreet and confidential friend in whom he can 
place implicit trust, he is encouraged to be his own election agent. 
Not one agent, clerk, or messenger can be engaged, not one com- 
mittee-room can be hired, without the knowledge of himself or his 
confidential agent. Every single item of expenditure is under their 
direct control, and these items being few and strictly limited, the 
closest supervision is practicable. The candidate can, if he please, 
limit the persons for whose acts he is responsible strictly to those 
whom he or his agent has engaged for the conduct and management 
of the election. Of course if he thinks he has a better chance of 
success if he asks for or accepts the gratuitous services of local 
political clubs as canvassers and general promoters of his return, the 
persons so employed become his “agents,” and the validity of his 
election depends upon their discretion. So it was before: the only 
difference is that the catalogue of acts which when committed by an 
“agent’’ render the election void is somewhat extended. Any corrupt 
practice by an “agent” always had this effect: it has no greater 
effect now. But there are four “illegal practices,” as they are called, 
which when committed by any one who has become technically by 
election law the candidate’s “agent ”’ are to have the same fatal result 
upon the election as a corrupt practice. They are as follows :— 
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1. Paying for the conveyance of a voter to the poll. Many mem- 
bers have been already unseated for such payments, which it was 
very difficult in boroughs for any one to make under the old law 
without coming technically within the definition of bribery. Now 
such payments will be generally avoided altogether, and so far the 
danger to the election will be diminished. 

2. Paying people for exhibiting bills. 

3. Paying for committee-rooms in excess of the number allowed 
by the Act. 

4. Paying any election expenses otherwise than through the can- 
didate or his election agent. 

The fourth illegal practice includes the previous three, and so far 
as relates to volunteer unpaid agents, renders the three earlier pro- 
hibitions superfluous. The increased danger to which a candidate is 
exposed by the new law for acts which are practically beyond his 
control resolves itself, therefore, into the risk of some of his too- 
zealous partisans spending their own money clandestinely for election 
purposes when they know that their misplaced liberality will 
jeopardise the election, and that the candidate, however much he 
may desire it, can never repay what has been so advanced. This is 
the only “trap” the “honest man” has to fear; obedience to all 
other new provisions of the Act is completely within his own control. 

There has been a good deal of discussion, both in and out of Par- 
liament, as to the effect which the new law of elections will have 
upon those electoral organizations which are called “ associations” 
on the Conservative side, and “caucuses” on the Liberal. Some 
hope, and some fear, that the new law will put an end to political 
associations altogether. This is not likely to be the case. The form 
and method of combination may have to undergo a radical change, 
but the power which association gives is too great to be dispensed 
with in political warfare. The central committees, or ‘“wire-pullers,”’ 
as they are irreverently called, if they retain their control and influ- 
ence over the constituencies at all, will have to seek for new means 
of getting the necessity of their existence admitted. Hitherto their 
chief function has been to supply rich candidates to needy con- 
stituencies. In selecting a champion for the election contest the 
local managers have desired, above all things, to secure one ready to 
spend the greatest possible amount of money, or safe to repay every- 
thing spent without authority on his behalf. Of these wealthy can- 
didates the central bodies kept a list, and acted the part of the 
“honest broker” to bring the parties together and help them to 
arrive at a satisfactory understanding. This occupation is now 
gone. It has long been on the wane in all places where there was 
supposed to be a good chance of success. The local managers 
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in such places have been more and more acquiring the habit of 
choosing their own candidates without the intervention of any central 
authority; and for some time past the central committees have 
seldom been invited to supply a candidate, except for a contest where 
he had not the smallest chance of being returned. The increase of 
persons ready to be put in nomination, and the fact that a rich man 
can spend no more on his election than a poor man, will tend to 
make all constituencies henceforth more independent of any central 
assistance, 

But the organizations in the constituencies themselves stand upon 
a different footing. These are of two distinct classes, and by what- 
ever name they may be called, specimens of both classes exist on 
both sides of politics. There is the sham association, subsisting on 
the money of the candidate and his friends, and kept together by 
dinners, excursions, and demonstrations ; and there is the real asso- 
ciation, independent of the candidate, independent of the patronage 
of the great, and existing for the purpose of acquiring and using 
political power. The leaders of each party are tempted to en- 
courage the former kind as more pliable and subservient, and to 
fear the latter kind as more prone to govern than to obey. But the 
real strength of a political party lies not in collecting and drilling its 
submissive vassals, but in the voluntary organization of free sup- 
porters capable of forming independent opinions upon the political 
questions of the day. Associations of the former kind are the real 
“traps”? of which honest men must henceforth beware. They had 
better for the safety of future candidates be disbanded forthwith, or 
undergo a complete revolution in their character. Jf they are kept 
up from now to the next election at the expense of the candidate, it 
will be impossible for him then to sever the connection and divest 
them of the character of “agents,” so that he will be responsible for 
all their acts during the election contest. It will not be easy for the 
members of such an association to assume the character of volunteer 
agents. The money and money’s worth which they have received 
from the candidate has been really given to them to purchase their 
subsequent services, and might be regarded by an election judge in 
the light of an antecedent payment. Indeed, if the benefits of the 
association were great enough to influence the political opinions of 
the members, the candidate might discover when too late that he had 
extended his benevolence within the definitions of bribery and treat- 
ing; and as the question where reasonable advantages of member- 
ship and reasonable entertainment end and corruption begins is 
entirely one of degree, and depends upon the particular opinions of 
two election judges, it is impossible to say with any exactness where 
the line is to be drawn. The danger of being involved in corrupt 
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practices by the support of sham associations is no new one. It is 
not created and is not much extended by the recent Act. 

Real political association is not likely to be abolished by the 
Corrupt Practices Act; on the contrary, its importance will be 
greatly enhanced. The new Act prohibits paid canvassers, and 
restricts the election machinery which money can be used to provide 
to very narrow limits. The volunteer services of members of poli- 
tical associations will therefore become of much greater value, and 
will earn for them much more credit. The motive for such services 
will now clearly be political zeal, and those who render them will no 
longer be suspected of being influenced by a sordid desire for pecu- 
niary gain. Poorer men who wish to devote their time to the return 
of a particular candidate will no longer feel the injustice of others 
being paid while they work for nothing. Of course, if the candidate 
accepts the help of a voluntary association he cannot evade responsi- 
bility for its acts. But people who are unpaid and are animated by 
a sincere desire to be represented by the member of their choice are 
much less likely to commit offences which will have the effect of 
rendering all their own labours abortive. There is, however, no reason 
why associations should not operate entirely independently of the 
candidate. They cannot, it is true, expend any money on the con- 
duct or management of the election. Under the new law every 
individual elector is free to spend on the election as much time and 
trouble as he pleases, but he cannot without committing an offence 
lay out one farthing, except for his own reasonable personal expenses, 
unless in the form of a subscription paid to the candidate or his 
election agent. It is just the same with a combination of electors. 
They cannot employ for payment any clerks, messengers, or can- 
vassers of their own ; but every elector has a right to purchase a copy 
of the register, and they may arrange amongst themselves to make 
out lists of voters, and to conduct as complete a canvass as they 
please, so that the work necessary thereto is really voluntary, and is 
not either directly or indirectly remunerated. A candidate who 
held himself aloof from such an association, and did not by word or 
act give direct or implied sanction to its proceedings, would be in no 
way responsible for them. Finally, the new law puts it in the power 
of a great many associations in the larger constituencies to do that 
which few have been hitherto able to accomplish, viz. choose a 
candidate of their own and return him to Parliament free of charge. 
The moderate cost of an election can now easily be defrayed by public 
subscription. An association which determined to conduct the elec- 
tion itself would have to appoint an election agent and conform to all 
the provisions of election law. It would also have to possess such 
control over its members as to be able to answer for the discretion 
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of all those who were authorised by it to take part in the election 
either as paid agents or volunteers. Any person who accepted the 
candidature offered by it would become responsible for its acts and 
for those of all whose interference in the election was sanctioned by 
it, so that a corrupt or illegal act committed by any of them would 
invalidate the return. 

It is not improbable that if the limitation of election expenses 
imposed by the new law proves to be permanent, and if the ingenuity 
of election agents and the loose morality of candidates fail to discover 
any safe method of evasion, a great revolution will take place in the 
electoral system of England. Instead of having a large majority of the 
constituencies open to almost any wealthy candidate who chooses to 
go down and “nurse” them, the access to every constituency may 
be guarded by a powerful and influential association, whose support 
is essential to success and whose choice is not curtailed by the neces- 
sity of looking to the purse of its candidate for the means of carrying 
on the contest. Such associations would exercise an influence upon 
the composition of the House of Commons, would curb the selfish- 
ness of party leaders, and would compel a strict fidelity to broad 
lines of principle and policy. The vested interests of those satellites 
of political parties who look to gain something in the periodical 
scrambles for office might be interfered with ; but the subjection of 
the Members of the House of Commons and their leaders toa larger 
amount of control on the part of organized associations sensitive to 
the influences of public opinion, would not be without advantage to 
the interests of the country at large. 

; J. E. Gorsr. 

















THE POLITICAL CONDITION OF SPAIN. 


Recent incidents, which it is unnecessary here to recapitulate, 
have attracted in a special degree the attention of Europe to the 
position and prospects of Spain. In the remarks which I am now 
about to make on the subject I shall attempt, divesting myself of 
the excitement of party politics, not to demonstrate a given thesis, 
but to find out exactly the place occupied by my country in the 
political evolution of this century. Spain slowly and laboriously 
continues in the track of the revolution which broke out in Aran- 
juez seventy-five years ago, and which was instigated by the heir- 
apparent, afterwards Ferdinand VII., who incited the troops against 
his father that he might hurl from power the favourite Godoy. The 
Spanish revolution, whilst substantially analogous to that of England 
in the last century, is not without an external resemblance to similar 
movements in France. It has made five great strides in advance, 
which have always been followed by corresponding reactions. ach, 
however, has witnessed the fall of decrepit institutions, secular abuses, 
and religious oppression. From 1808 to 1814 is the epoch of the 
war of independence, when, without an army, without resources, and 
without a dynasty in whose name to fight, Spain weakened Napoleon’s 
forces, till armies organized under the direction of Wellington com- 
pelled the French troops to recross the frontier. Amidst the noise 
of arms an assembly was held at Cadiz. Here the Constitution of 
1812 was compiled, the Inquisition suppressed, and feudal privileges 
were destroyed. The men met together upon this occasion, possess- 
ing no practical education in the art of governing, endeavoured to 
harmonize the irreconcilable. They promulgated the Constitution 
in the name of Ferdinand VII., proclaimed the sovereignty of the 
nation, and animated by the ideas of the Encyclopadists of the 
eighteenth century, composed a democratic Constitution full of pre- 
cautions against, and essentially hostile to, the monarchy and the 
monarch to whom they were loyally devoted. From 1814 to 1820 
the first reaction makes its appearance, and erases completely the 
work that had been done at Cadiz; the Inquisition is re-established, 
the upper classes irritate their dependents by wishing to recover 
rights which had been abolished. 

The second reaction took place between 1823 and 1833. <A very 
important phenomenon has hitherto escaped notice. The law of 
human progress, assisted by monarchical selfishness, explains why 
the Inquisition was not re-established with its original rights. 
Neither did the State again monopolise mines. It was deterred 
from doing so on account of the development which the mining 
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industry had attained in the mountains of Granada and Almeria. 
From this epoch must be dated the national wealth accruing from 
the lead mines, whose product has increased from 15,000 tons in 
1827, to 120,000 tons in 1882. But in other respects those ten 
years of reaction were years of waste and death. The red terror of 
the French Jacobins is insignificant by the side of the white terror 
of Ferdinand VII. There was a continuous pouring out of blood 
caused by the doctrine which was preached to kill the Liberals until 
the fourth generation. 

With the death of Ferdinand we enter upon the third period. 
Affairs were now directed by Queen Christiana, who inspired all 
Liberals with an intense enthusiasm. A mother’s instinct told her 
that the only support for the throne of her daughter Isabel was 
to be found in the Liberal party. She made concessions which 
changed the lot of Liberals from that of the oppressed and con- 
quered to that of the conquerors and oppressors of their former 
despots and executioners. She did not, however, wish to lessen the 
autocratic power of royalty ; hence the civil war having been con- 
cluded by the arrangement at Vergara, she gave up her regency 
in Valencia when she saw that Espartero did not second her, to 
exercise herself, and subsequently deliver up to her daughter, a 
monarchy called by her own ministers an illustrious despotism. In 
this little-known but extremely important act is found the explana- 
tion of all the fluctuation and unforeseen accidents of the first civil 
war. The Spaniards believed in good faith that the re-conquest of 
their rights was closely united with the upholding of the first 
Bourbonic branch; but’ in the palace, concessions were made only 
that they might be withdrawn. In this period were re-established 
definitely, not again to be repealed, the laws for the abolition of 
privileges and primogeniture ; and a crusade was commenced against 
tithes, the existence of which impeded the development of agriculture. 
Queen Christiana was never resigned to her exile. It taught her no 
lesson. Espartero, a skilful soldier but a poor politician, saw generals 
with whom he had shared the glory of war ranged against him. The 
men who are to-day scandalized by military pronunciamentos pro- 
posed to carry off by force the Queen and Infanta from the royal 
palace. Thus began the reaction which triumphed in 1843 and to 
which those Progresistas contributed who found fault with the way 
in which, from a constitutional point of view, Espartero had exercised 
the regent’s power. 

The next reaction abolished the Constitution of 1837, to substi- 
tute for it that of 1845. The Moderate party committed this great 
political mistake by their subserviency to court influences. The nego- 
tiations for the marriages of Queen Isabel and her sister are well 
known, the last-mentioned lady making an alliance with the Duke 
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of Montpensier in hopes of taking the place of the Queen, whom it 
was presumed would be childless. The astuteness of M. Guizot, and 
the folly of the Spaniards who wished one of their own countrymen 
to be the sovereign’s consort, resulted in a marriage which has been 
for Queen Isabel and for Spain the reverse of that of Queen Victoria 
with Prince Albert. On the whole this reaction, which lasted from 
1843 to 1845, bore little resemblance to its predecessors. Those of 
1814 and 1823 were the triumph of the elements of old Spain, as 
opposed to new aspirations and new generations. The reaction of 
1843 culminated amongst those elements which, combined, had 
fought and conquered the Carlists. Within the Liberal camp itself 
were to be found now two divisions, the Exaltados and the Moder- 
ados; many of its members belonged to the former. Queen Isabel 
was officially a constitutional and not anabsolute monarch. Unhap- 
pily the servility of the Moderados (Moderate party) caused her to 
laugh at and despise the Cortes and Constitution, but the exterior 
form often saves the substance, and serves to accustom to, and edu- 
cate insensibly for, a new political life, those who are most likely to 
revolt from such a discipline. 

The Moderate party, which comprised men of worth and which 
each day drew recruits from the youth of Spain, owing to the 
systematic exclusiveness shown by the Court towards the Exaltados, 
obtained brilliant successes from 1845 to 1848, especially in its 
management of the interior business of the country. The tendencies 
of the Court to regain absolute power never ceased. One by one 
men of the Moderate party were put aside in order to find an in- 
dividual capable of carrying the ideas of the palace into execution. 
A distinguished politician and financier, Bravo Murillo, with a 
frankness which does him honour, published a project to the effect 
that the Cortes should themselves curtail their powers. He next 
tried to prevent them from having the control of their own business, 
and these external manifestations of palace ideas was the motive of 
the great convulsion of 1854, when the throne of Doiia Isabel shook 
on its, pedestal, and a long exile was imposed on her mother, Doiia 
Christiana, who was supposed to be the instigator of the re- 
establishment of Court despotism. The revolutionary period of 
1854-56 was short but fruitful. A Constitution was composed 
but not promulgated. The progress of the age was too strong for 
declared religious intolerance even in theocratic Spain. The 
protest of the Senate against speculators on the Stock Exchange 
resulted in the settlement of the railway question, and the legislation 
of those two years was subsequently the origin of the great material 
advantages warmly applauded by the distinguished Seiior Moyano, a 
member of the Moderate party. The reaction of 1856 to 1868 indicates 
the last resistance shown by Queen Isabel to the slow, well-ordered, 
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and fertile developments of liberty. The palace boasted of its wish to 
makea retrograde movement, its ostensible advisers being the nun Sister 
Patrocinio, the Padre Claret, and the Padre Civilo, an old Carlist who 
was raised to the See of Toledo. The Court was opposed to the recog- 
nition of the kingdom of Italy. The Queen protested that she would . 
drown her daughter, the Princess Isabel, rather than allow her to marry 
the Duke of Aosta, and by giving her in marriage to the epileptic 
Count of Girgenti, ensured her subsequent misery. Meanwhile the 
reaction of the country took a less violent form under the party called 
La Union Liberale (the Liberal Union), which, directed by the illus- 
trious General O’Donnell and the clever politician Posado-Herrera, 
showed some moderation and ability in the department of domestic 
administration, adventurous though it was in its war with Morocco, in 
Saint Domingo, in Cochin-China, and in the Pacific, and in its 
imprudent intervention in Mexico. Such a policy abroad reacted 
disastrously upon affairs at home. This was the opinion of the 
Progresista minority in Parliament, led by the famous Olozaga. 

Olozaga, seeing that Espartero did not leave his place of retire- 
ment, where, till his death, he remained—faithful, he said, to the 
Queen, but firmly resolved no longer to serve her in office—induced 
Prim to join the Liberal ranks, to which he had formerly belonged 
and from which he separated himself at the instigation of the Queen- 
mother. The return to Liberalism of such a valuable man was a 
proof of Olozaga’s remarkable tact and skill, and the time came when 
Prim and Sagasta conceived a hope that the Progressists might, 
by the exercise of the constitutional prerogative, be called to power. 
Perhaps, had he possessed the gift of Saxon persistency or firmness, 
he would have been able to conquer the resistance of the palace, and 
thus have avoided the fifth revolutionary stage. But such patience 
is foreign to the adventurous and impressionable character of the 
children of the south. Before an imprudence of speech on the part 
of the Moderate Government, which replaced the Liberal Union, the 
Progressists agreed upon withdrawal. The author of this paper, who 
belonged to that Progressists minority, voted always against the with- 
drawal, because he believed that legal means ought to be exhausted 
before force was resorted to. But as the Revolution advanced, the 
Court and all its flatterers carried their opposition to extremes, 
instead of disarming it by reform, which is the real lightning-con- 
ductor for the revolutionary spark. So many were the mistakes of 
the Court that O’Donnell himself invited Espartero to power, declar- 
ing that he no longer wished to be a Minister of the Queen when 
he saw that the reaction must go to limits which he abhorred. 

After the vain and unfortunate attempts which followed the move- 
ments of 1865-1866, made exclusively by the Progressists, the Court 
committed the unpardonable blunder of irritating and alienating the 
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Liberal Union by exiling the Presidents of both Chambers and 
many Deputies who, exercising the right of petition, warned the 
Queen of her danger. Every one was suspicious, and unquestionably 
Queen Isabel herself had motives for doubt when her mother, 
Christiana, taught too late by experience, wished to counsel her 
daughter to be more cautious. The Queen had also misgivings as to 
the Duke of Montpensier, which, as subsequent events showed, were 
not devoid of foundation. When a royal personage, reigning by 
Divine right, places no confidence in the members of her family, 
it is not strange if she mistrusts subjects whom she considers rebel 
vassals. The peninsula was in an unfortunate condition. Four 
years of bad harvests had caused grievous losses, and in 1868 there 
was areal famine. The poor took refuge by bands in the cities, in 
quest of the subsistence denied them in the country. Civil commo- 
tion and sectarian disturbances ensued, and then the Progressists 
allied themselves with the Democrats. The two parties, with the 
Liberal Union, which a year before had routed them, conquered 
and shot down their opponents in the name of the Queen ; the 
avalanche fell, and the throne of the Bourbons, which shook in 
1808, was unhinged in 1854 and came to pieces in 1868, to the 
astonishment and with the applause of other nations. 

This fifth stage of the Spanish revolution is fresh in the memory 
of all. It can be divided into three parts. Ist, the Provisional 
Government till the assassination of Prim, a grand and glorious 
period; 2nd, the reign of Don Amadeo, a honourable, dignified, 
and prosperous period ; and 3rd, the pacific proclamation of the 
Republic, the exaggerations, sincere on the part of some, provoked 
by others, to drive out Amadeo to make way for the restoration. 
This was a period of political vertigo which made the timid and all 
those who saw themselves attacked by the excesses of demagogues 
and Carlists ery, ‘Give us some one who will ensure the security of 
our property and persons.” 

The revolution of 1868 does not need justification. It is sanctioned 
by the restoration, which has not dared, by following in the foot- 
steps of Ferdinand VII. in 1814 and in 1823, to efface it. A dis- 
tinguished Conservative, Seiior Canovas del Castillo, has briefly 
summarised the work which the revolution was to accomplish. 
Three things, he told Parliament, separated us from Europe—the 
Bourbons, Catholic exclusiveness, and Slavery. The revolution has 
removed these three barriers, and its force has been so great that if 
the Bourbons were restored to the throne, Catholic exclusiveness 
would not have returned, and in five years’ time the abolition of 
slavery will have been carried into effect. Certainly the liberty of 


free worship has developed into a system of complete religious 
toleration. 
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The restoration was effected in the last days of December, 1874. 
It still exists. Why? Because, compounding with the revolution, it 
wished to show itself tolerant of persons rather than of institutions. 
It is, indeed, true that the revolution would not have been vindictive. 
There were no exiles or banishments until the last period, when 
Sagasta, in a Ministry composed of sot-disant republicans, discredited 
the Republic; but the Ministry of the Regency, careful to please 
the Moderate party, which was in course of extinction, by an un- 
justifiable decree, abolished civil marriage for Catholics, banished 
three distinguished professors of the universities on account of their 
honourable protest opposed to the offensive statements of the 
Ministry, and finally ostracised Ruiz Zorrilla, Salmeron, and Fer- 
nandez de los Rioz—worthy models of patrician virtue, constancy, 
and political consistency. These qualities were repugnant to the 
turncoats and robbers in proportion as they contrasted with their 
own actions. Fernandez de los Rioz, protector of Canovas del 
Castillo when the latter required such protection, died on foreign 
soil, exiled by the men he had defended. It is the period to-day 
in the course of development, of which I propose to examine the 
principal factors. 


II. 


The Bourbon dynasty has steeped Spain in blood for its own 
family interests since 1808. Whilst the nation was in search of its 
regeneration, Charles IV. and Ferdinand VII., his successor, were 
contending before Napoleon I. in Bayonne. In 1829 began the 
struggle between the brothers Ferdinand VII. and Charles V., a 
representative of the most fanatical and autocratic ideas, three years 
before the birth of the lady now Queen Isabel. Ferdinand died in 
1833 ; Charles’s brother and the children and grandchildren of the 
men representing the two branches of the Bourbon family periodically 
fight for the throne and desolate the country with civil wars. 
The dynastic authority with which the two branches of the Bourbon 
families have invested their pretensions during the last fifty years 
has had the effect of hopelessly discrediting them in the eyes of the 
Spanish people. The remorseless severity with which, in their desire 
to vindicate the claims they have regarded as inalienable and 
‘entirely irreconcilable, accompanied by reciprocal defamation and 
abuse, has robbed them of all popular respect. This is perhaps the 
historical result which the Bourbons of Spain have not foreseen. 
They have not known how, in things little or great, to imitate the 
conduct of the French Bourbons. 

It is just to say that in this respect we have progressed. Don 
Alfonso was an exile before he became king. He experienced the 
sorrow referred to by Dante, of remembering in poverty past great- 
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ness; and he has studied in Austria, in the Terresius College, and 
at Sandhurst; that is to say, he has lived within the walls of 
humanity and civilisation previous to his accession to the crown. 
Thus he has a great advantage over his mother and grandmother, 
who were exiled after being on the throne. No one, as he himself 
admits, has profited more by the revolution than he himself. His 
conduct during his reign shows that there are no clerical influences 
at Court, and in replacing Conservatives by Constitutionals, and the 
latter last October by Democrats, he has given a proof of tact, of 
common sense, and of an instinct of self-preservation. If Queen 
Isabel had acted in a similar manner she would still be Queen of 
Spain, and there would have been reforms without revolutionary 
convulsion. Perhaps the political gain would not have been so 
marked, but, on the other hand, the Carlists would not have 
devastated the north and centre of the peninsula. Peace would not 
have been disturbed, and the advantages which it brought would 
have inculcated a spirit of patience, and we should have been pre- 
pared to obtain slowly and surely that boon whese sudden bestowal 
inspired apprehension as well as enthusiasm. That for which Doia 
Isabel would have been grateful will serve Don Alfonso as a means 
of prolonging his political existence. If he is to strengthen his 
throne it will not suffice that he should be a good king. He must 
be a great king. And afterwards? To this question I answer 
that the historian is not a prophet. 


III. 


It may be that the materials for a reply will be found in the 
state of parties in Spain. The English people, who have received 
their political education during a reign as glorious as that of Queen 
Victoria, cannot by analogy have any clear idea of Spanish parties. 
It would be necessary for them to recall the days of Walpole to trace 
any resemblance, incomplete though it would be even then, between 
what passed in their own country and that which is happening in 
Spain at the end of the nineteenth century. The struggle here is 
not so much between parties as between mortal enemies seeking to 
destroy each other on the field of battle. Royalists and Liberals 
grouped themselves into two bands, and carried on a war of exter- 
mination against each other. Since the year 1833, within the 
Liberal camp, the two parties, the Moderado and the Exaltado, which 
are now the Progresista, begin to come to the foreground. The want 
of political customs, of discipline, and, above all, of parliamentary 
habits, were such that even in the Congress itself the Moderados 
stood round one fireplace and the Exaltados around another. Ifa 
man moved from his fireplace to go to the one on the opposite side 
he became immediately an object of suspicion. No sueh ridiculous 
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divisions exist to-day. They have been replaced by a political fickle- 
ness which cannot be too strongly reprobated or deplored. After 
the peace of 1840 the Carlists, who had been conquered, were no 
longer counted amongst the different parties. We only hear of 
Moderados and Progresistas until the movement which ended in the 
revolution of 1868. The democratic idea in 1845 found an official 
representative in the person of the Marquis of Albaida, and three 
years afterwards displayed itself in Don Nicolas Rivero. The 
Moderados give prominence to royal power; the Progresistas 
proclaim the national sovereignty as the fountain of right. 
Queen Isabel committed the mistake, which cost her the crown, of 
never calling to power, for the space of twenty-five years, the -Pro- 
gresistas. On one occasion, in 1854, they secured office almost by 
storm, but only to hold the reins of State for two years. The trans- 
formation, however, was necessary. Those who were not Liberal 
among the Moderados formed the Puritan faction in 1847, but the 
great European disturbance of 1848 alarmed the Court, and Narvaez 
organized a resistance which was justified by the revolutionary 
attempts that were suffocated in Spain when they triumphed in 
France and in Germany. The modification which the Puritans could 
not carry into effect was realised by O’Donnell in 1856. He formed 
the Liberal Union in 1856 with young and moderate elements, and 
with almost all the staff of the party Progresista. But the grand 
Parliamentarian, Olozaga, who with a few persons such as Aguerre and 
Madoz united the dispersed members, had at his back the people of 
Madrid and other important cities,—Barcelona, Valencia, Seville, 
and Saragoza. His action, energy, and constancy encouraged his 
party, and they prepared for the great movement of 1868. This 
accomplished, the Moderado and Progresista parties had no longer 
any reason for existence, and became transformed as soon as the 
Cortes assembled, by means of a universal suffrage exercised by 
2,000,000 electors. Although the Moderados made pretence to be 
a party, a great number called themselves Conservatives. The 
Progresistas united with a few Democrats of great value and young 
ardour, styling themselves Progresista Democraticos. Later on they 
took the name of Radicals. Carlism now, for the first time in modern 
life, became a party and formed itself into considerable groups, almost 
equal to those of the Republicans, who were displaying all the vigour of 
new ideas. After the Carlists and Republicans had been twice con- 
quered by the military genius of Prim, a fresh distribution of parties 
became indispensable, and in a fatal hour the Radicals separated. 
The division was reprehensible, and to it was due the resignation 
of Don Amadeo. With astounding rapidity, Sagasta in twenty- 
four hours formed a party to upset his old friend Zorilla. English 
people who look upon politics as a serious pursuit will smile at this 
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sudden creation of a party. The Conservatives so unexpectedly sprout- 
ing out held the reins of power. They routed the Radicals, who, led 
away by their desire to revenge themselves on Sagasta, made a 
coalition with the Carlists, and in their turn routed Sagasta. The 
illustrious Prince of Savoy, knowing that a military movement in 
Catalonia was being prepared to force his hand, as had been 
the case in the time of Queen Isabel, preferred abdication, and 
left Spain more loved and respected than if he had imposed himself 
on her. To-day Spaniards deplore their small appreciation of his 
noble qualities. Without violence, and legally, Spain, from being 
monarchical became republican. Every one was astonished that the 
republican feeling had been so little known, although it was 
observed that even many Carlists called themselves Republicans, with 
the deliberate object of securing the ascendency of Don Carlos. 
The Radicals were anathematised by all the Conservatives. The 
latter attributed to them the fall of Don Amadeo, in which they 
themselves had an equal share. The Republicans, instead of attract- 
ing the Radicals to their side, repudiated them as a set of dangerous 
people occupying public posts. This hostility of the Republicans 
became fatal to the consolidation of their party. 

Alfonso proclaimed, parties were compelled to reconstitute them- 
selves. To make this possible, the ancient political groups became 
divided, subdivided, and pulverized. Superficial minds smiled sar- 
donically, and ridiculed this atomism, although from a physical point 
of view, as well as a moral, there could be no other result. The 
restoration has now lasted eight years, and the Liberal party, which 
serves as a counterpoise to the Conservative, is not yet formed. 
Is such a formation possible? There are two elements with 
which it is necessary to count ere the problem can be solved-— 
the Carlist and the Republican. The Carlist, still powerful in the 
mountains of the Basque and Navarre, Aragon and Catalonia, has 
through the fanaticism of the clergy received an unexpected blow. 
Pope Leon XIII., by reminding the bishops that the Church is not 
united to any single form of civil government, has done great good 
to Spain, because since 1808 it appeared that the Catholic religion 
was only compatible with monarchy and with the most fanatical 
branch of the Bourbon family. The Republican party is of modern 
growth. Its supporters exist in the great centres, and are largely 
composed of Catalonian working men, who are the leaven of anarchy 
and of all demagogic follies. It numbers men who by their intelli- 
gence, firmness, and morality are of considerable value, who are 
respected by their opponents, and whom it has been desired and tried 
to attract tothe monarchy. The result has been some few desertions. 
If the restoration does not succeed in its march, the substitution 
of any other monarchy is by no means impossible after the resig- 
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nation of the Duke of Aosta. In that case the Republic would 
inevitably establish itself, and would give rise to a new reconstruc- 


tion of parties, which within a Republican form of government 
would move. 


IV. 


We are now in a position to understand the interior and exterior 
political situation of Spanish affairs. All the fallen institutions have 
ceased to exist, and no one pretends that they will rise again, as in the 
reactions of 1814, 1823, and 1843. There is only one ancient institu- 
tion re-established, monarchy, which still has partisans and vitality. 
But, at the same time, on the monarchy itself depends the fate of 
that which may again take root. Many men who to-day blushingly 
enter the ranks of Don Alfonso would have entered them with their 
heads erect if the Constitution of 1869 had been preserved, because 
there was no other change than the name of the sovereign, that 
is to say, of Amadeo to Alfonso. Hence the prolonged difficulties 
of our internal life. The reconstitution of the machinery of pro- 
vincial and municipal administration has indeed made much pro- 
gress so far as the written law is concerned, but there are still 
many faults to correct. As regards our criminal jurisprudence 
we have much to admire, learn, and apply from the English 
code. The revolution created the jury system. The restoration 
suppressed it, and there is no other remedy than to re-establish it 
again as soon as possible. Civil marriages which were compatible 
with religious belief were also suppressed by the Catholics, and this 
retrogressive movement, hastily realised in the first year of the resto- 
ration, is a difficulty which will operate as a touchstone of minis- 
terial Liberalism. Within a very short time the To Be or Not To Be 
of a restoration will present itself, but the two great problems of 
our interior policy are the army and the exchequer. Although it 
may appear paradoxical, we have prospered most in our finance. 
It is well known that, since the Austrian dynasty, the penury of the 
Spanish treasury was permanent, and increased as the nation fell to 
pieces and became pauperised. To-day it is recognised by all 
thinking men that Spain has more force, more activity, more vitality 
and vigour than when she exploited the mines of Mexico and Peru. 
She only requires time and perseverance to obtain the freedom of 
her finance, which, like that of Italy, in twenty years can bring itself 
into a state of equilibrium, and it is only justice to say that the 
various parties work with a goodwill to obtain this result. 

The army presents to us peculiar difficulties. On account of the 
situation Spain occupies geographically in Europe, her peninsular 
condition enables her to reduce her army, and to think more of her 
navy and colonies. But the anti-patriotic conduct of the Carlists has 
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compelled her to raise her troops to.an abnormal degree. The con- 
sciousness of military power being generally agreeable to kings, 
Don Alfonso is in favour of a reorganization of the army which can 
bring it, with the reserves, up to a million of fighting men. There 
isno budget which suffices for this, and if in peace we must prepare 
for war, all our expenditure will go in men, and little will remain 
for materials of war, commissariat departments, engineers, artillery, 
and fortifications. Our military administration is deplorable. The 
excessive number of commanding and other officers—too numerous 
even for the Carlist war and for the insurrection in Cuba—is a 
source of demoralization on account of the slowness of promotion. 
To this must be added the system of favouritism prevailing among 
the dispensers of patronage, and especially the circumstance that 
from captains to the lower grades Republican ideas are certainly 
in vogue. We are sailing between two rocks. We need a con- 
siderable army to prevent any fresh Carlist insurrection ; we need a 
small army in order to maintain the material requirements of our 
forces ; we need to apply any surplus of revenue to the extinction of 
our debt for public works and for educational purposes. If Spain, like 
the United States, could do without an army, her situation to-day 
would be one of extraordinary prosperity. The army proclaimed 
Don Alfonso; yet this summer in two important fortresses the cry 
has been heard of “Viva la Republica!” from the lips of men belong- 
ing to the regular army. It was generally believed that the era of 
pronunciamentos had closed. The late military risings have killed 
Sagasta’s ministry, and opened a wound in the restoration which is nei 
likely to be healed, as the Minister of War has assured us. What has 
happened would seem to demonstrate that there is in the army a 
formidable secret association which has relations with Sefior Zorilla, 
an energetic man, whom the Conservative Government banished from 
Spain, thus raising him on a pedestal which has increased his popu- 
larity, and which is the important factor that must be borne in mind 
for the solution of our interior policy. 

The external relations of Spain require but little study. That 
concentration to which we are forced by our internal questions does 
not allow us to think of expansion or political interference with 
other countries. Friendship with all suits us best, and especially 
with neighbouring nations or with those between whom and ourselves 
there exist active commercial relations. Portugal always showed 
herself jealous of being absorbed. This feeling, however, is disap- 
pearing with the advancement of railway communication. Our 
European high road runs through France, and it would be an insane 
policy to close our frontier. The journey of Don Alfonso, justly 
censured by the alarm which it has caused our neighbours, was 
complicated by an incident which wounded French patriotism. The 
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fall of Sagasta’s ministry simplifies the question. If to-day nations 
were dependent on the good or bad humour of their princes, our 
relations with France would indeed become lukewarm. It is better 
that the restoration should follow the example of the revolution. 
When the Franco-Prussian war broke out Bismarck gave Prim to 
understand that, if he would ally himself with Germany and put 
50,000 soldiers on the Pyrences to weaken the French forces.on the 
Rhine, on the conclusion of hostilities Spain should recover the 
Rosellon and the Cerdana lost by them in the war against the First 
Republic, when Godoy thought it his duty to make war on account 
of a family conflict. At the same time the Count of Keratry arrived 
at Madrid, proposing that Spain should help France with 50,000 men, 
and France would support any project that Spain entertained against 
Portugal. General Prim declined both proposals. He remained 
completely neutral, and on the best terms with the two countries. 

A third of the entire commerce of Spain is with England. Asa 
consequence the relations of the two countries are continuous, but 
not so close as they ought to be. It is clear that the requirements 
of the English Budget force England to recoup herself on spirits 
with an excise duty which must be applied equally to foreign impor- 
tations of a similar character. Nevertheless it is to be regretted that, 
through our protectionist fallacy, Spain makes a point of putting a 
heavy duty upon English products, thus driving them from our 
market and replacing them by articles from Belgium or Germany. 
By this we see that the policy of Spain, from an external point of 
view, at present can only be, and must be, a commercial policy. Those 
of our products which are the still considerable remains of a large colo- 
nial empire only require the development of an exterior vigour and 
administration which cannot give rise to conflict. More especially 
will this be the case when the invading tendency of the times shall 
have ceased, making way for exploration and science. 


V. 


The large majority of the nation, politically considered, is in 
a by no means enviable condition. The election of deputies in rural 
districts is carried out by the Alcaldes, who inquire of the Governor 
as to the individual nominated by the central authorities. The 
selection is regulated by the politics of the party in power. Either 
the nomination of the candidate proceeds from moral influence—that 
is to say, by an order from the authorities—or it is imposed on the 
public by violence. The deputies of the opposition only can be 
elected in accordance with the last electoral reforms. Of these 
gentlemen the law requires that the third part should correspond 
to the minority. Although the last census (1877) shows that only 
25 per cent. of the population knew how to read and write, the 
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quickness of the genius, and the facility of locomotion and the solid 
acquirements of knowledge by a small number of men, have sufficed 
to change the aspect of Spain. At the conclusion of the Austrian 
dynasty there were only six and a half millions of inhabitants. 
In 1797 there were ten and a half millions. In this century, in 
spite of eighty years of revolution, of the war of independence, of 
the terror caused by the absolutists and theocrats, of the Carlist 
wars and of military insurrections, the population has increased to 
seventeen millions. If we look at our commerce, so far as imports 
and exports are concerned, it has quintupled since 1827. The postal 
movement is six times as great as in 1840. Lighthouses for our 
coasts are now more than two hundred in number; in 1841 there 
were only four. In 1848 we had twenty-nine kilometres of railroad ; 
to-day we have eight thousand in use. Our mines produce millions 
of tons of iron and copper minerals. Eight thousand kilometres of 
pit-coal have been discovered, and it is already explored to a con- 
siderable extent in Asturiaz and Belmes. As a mercantile maritime 
power, Spain comes fifth on the list. Her agricultural production, 
wines and oils, are the basis of an industry which each day becomes 
greater. The fine arts and poetry have advanced in the same 
degree as liberty of thought, and a Government which will secure 
Spain twenty years of peace will be the legitimate Government, and 
that by the universal sanction of grateful Spaniards. Then Spain will 
occupy among other nations the rank which is her historic heritage. 
LavREANO FIGUEROLA. 




















POETS OF TO-DAY.* 


THE poet’s audience is probably more circumscribed in modern days 
than it was in happier times of Art. Whether statistics support the 
allegation or no, it cannot be doubted that the world is somewhat 
heedless of poets, that their influence is less, and that the circle of 
their readers is smaller. For this result poets have, toa large extent, 
themselves to blame. It is not only that their name is defamed by 
every charlatan and soiled with all ignoble use, but that poets have 
so resigned themselves to the penetrative spirit of scepticism which 
is in the air that they appear almost to disbelieve in their own 
inspiration. ‘A poet,’ says Plato, “is a light thing with wings, 
unable to write poetry until he becomes inspired and is out of his 
sober senses, and his imagination is no longer under his control ; for 
he does not compose by art, but through a divine power.” It may 
be doubted whether any of our contemporary verse-makers would 
recognise their own lineaments in Plato’s portrait, or be at all 
flattered if told that here and there their imagination was beyond 
their own control. At all events, no sane critic would venture to 
assert that they did not compose by art; for the one significant 
characteristic of the best modern poetry is its technical skill and 
finish, carried to that suspicious extreme which almost suggests by 
implication absence of.native vigour and poverty of imaginative 
thought. No one, since Mrs. Browning, thinks with Plato that 
poetical composition is due to a divine power. That poets are “the 
only truth-tellers now left to God, the only holders by his sun-skirts,” 
sounds in modern ears as a turgid paradox. 

But the poets may take refuge in that convenient philosophy 
which resolves personalities into the sedimentary deposits of time, 
place, and circumstance. The courses of modern thought, the history 
of modern poetry, the temper of the modern public, the extent and 
variety of modern interests, are all factors in the result, as much 
as the possible shortcomings of the poet. If the public will not 


* A Century of Roundels, by Algernon Charles Swinburne (Chatto & Windus) ; 
Jocoseria, by Robert Browning (Smith, Elder & Co.); Songs Unsung, by Lewis Morris 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) ; Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth, by George Meredith 
(Macmillan & Co.); Selected Poems, by Robert Buchanan (Chatto & Windus); Sodilo- 
quies in Song, by Alfred Austin (Macmillan & Co.) ; The White Pilgrim and other 
Poems, by Herman Merivale (Chapman & Hall); Old-World Idylis, by Austin Dobson 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) ; Pearls of the Fuith, Zndian Poetry, The Light of Asia, 
Indian Idylls, by Edwin Arnold (Triibner & Co.); The Renewal of Youth, and other 
Poems, by F. W. H. Myers (Macmillan); Helen of Troy, by Andrew Lang (Bell & 
Sons). 
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listen to poetry, the age is to be blamed as well as the artist. If 
the world will not go to the poet, it can hardly expect the poet to 
offer himself voluntarily to its unfriendly embrace. How shall he 
contend with the potent forces which make up the sum total of 
social life, the manifold and absorbing interests which fill all the 
twelve working hours of the day? Can he rival the modern daily 
journal, and so occupy the post-prandial half hour? Can he set 
himself against the seductions of the novelist, so as to snatch for 
himself the scant moments at the close of a laborious day? Or can 
he dare to oppose the fascinations of popularised science, or win the 
ear which will only listen to the fairy tales of which Mr. Huxley 
and Mr. Tyndall are the authors? It is an old tale that the 
analytic era of science is destructive of the very fibre of pcetic 
imagination. Did not Mr. Huxley once speak of poetical expression 
as ‘sensual caterwauling” ? 

The history of modern poetry is an interesting record of the 
various attempts which have been made by the poets to get for 
themselves some breathing-space and hearing. The passionate 
force of Byron shattered itself in tempestuous and suicidal revolt. 
The naturalism of the Lake School almost died with the austere 
simplicity of its founder. When sentiment had become senti- 
mentality, and nature-worship had degenerated into an affectation, 
there remained the classical delicacy of Keats and Landor. Then 
comes the idyllic tendency of Tennyson, with his graceful handling 
of contemporary as well as legendary themes, and all those pretti- 
nesses and tender imaginings which once had such a hold ou 
the youth of the present generation. The revival of art and 
classical Paganism succeeds under the auspices of Rossetti and 
Morris, with its sensuousness and its mediwval glamour, and its 
instinctive shrinking from Death and Eld. And lastly there comes 
the virile dramatic impulse of Browning and Swinburne, which 
assumes that the best modern tendency is the worship of humanity, 
the mingled romance and reality of human passion, human life, 
human despair. But meanwhile, on the lower levels of poetry, the 
lesser names, the general choir of poets, have been distracted by 
the manifold impulses they have felt around them. Some of them 
have treasured in their memory the sounds and symphonies of the 
greater musicians ; others, while disdaining such mocking-bird essays, 
have in their turn forgotten to sing at all. Some have attempted to 
disguise their poverty of thought under a veneer of excessive refine- 
ment, while others again have, in their violent efforts to be original, 
only succeeded in being spasmodically rough. Few of them have 
realised that the next step forward must be dramatic poetry, and few 
of them seem to have understood the real significance of Tennyson’s 
noble attempt in old age to keep abreast with the best impulses of 
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the time—the dramatic tour de force which he has, with whatever 
ill-success, executed in his later years. For the only possible cor- 
rective to the excessive self-contemplation of the modern poet is the 
dramatic effort to render objective and concrete human passion and 
human weakness. All modern poetry, as indeed all modern thought, 
is oppressed by the shadow of Pessimism—the hopeless weariness of 
those who are struggling to a hopeless goal. But if Pessimism is 
not to wither up poetic gladness and poetic faith at the root, strong 
emotional natures must resolutely turn from self-analysis—that way 
lies madness—to the drama of man’s life, which, whatever be its 
fate, evolves itself in all its complex forms in the page of history. 
How can Pessimism be confronted by lyrics or pastorals? How can 
the analytic ravages of science be healed by the latest successor to 
the Lake School of poetry, the Savile Club School, which, whether 
in art or in literature, prose or in poetry, is pre-eminently the school 
of emasculate mannerism ? 


To the poetry of the present year the Poet Laureate has made no 
addition, but the prolific pens of Mr. Browning and Mr. Swinburne 
have both been busy. Neither Jocoseria nor A Century of Roundels 
have given much pleasure to the admirers of the two poets, because 
both appear somewhat inadequate contributions to contemporary 
literature from men who have by this time accustomed us to more 
magnificent offerings. Mr. Browning’s two series of Dramatic 
Idyls contained pieces worthy to be ranked with anything he had 
written before. Mr. Swinburne’s Studies in Song, with its odes 
to Walter Savage Landor and To the North Sea, his drama of Mary 
Stuart, and the latest predecessor to the Roundels, Tristram of 
Lyonnesse, had all touched notes of sweetness or power which it 
was hard to equal even by the mellifluous and stormy overflow 
of the past. Though the Century of Roundels is, however, un- 
doubtedly below the level of Studies in Song, amongst other reasons 
because it seems sometimes to aim at nothing more than the birdlike 
singing of an idle hour, the musical gracefulness of many of the 
pieces is as inimitable as of old. Over two subjects Mr. Swinburne’s 
muse is vocal with his choicest melody, children and the sea. 
Such are the themes of quite half his volume. 4 Baby’s Death, 
Benediction, Etude Réaliste, Babyhood, First Footsteps, A Ninth 
Birthday, are titles which sufficiently indicate the poet’s worship at 
the cradle: For to him the child is the revelation of heaven, 
“though man may scorn all heaven”—a revelation by which he 
“might feel all sin forgiven, all grief appeased, all pain outworn.” 
But such devotion may, if too elaborately expressed, appear some- 
what incongruous, and there is something almost ludicrous in the 
poet’s successive odes to the baby’s feet and the baby’s eyes and the 
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baby’s hands, however sweetly the words may sound to the maternal 
ear. But when Mr. Swinburne deals with the sea, his verse at once 
attains an easy power and dignity of expression. The sea is to him 
‘“‘my mother-sea, my fortress, who hast my soul for ever;” it is no 
mere sympathy of human flesh and blood with insensate rock and 
shingle, it is a meeting of two hearts which know each other’s 
seerets. ‘Cliff and sand recede, and heart to heart once more are 
we.” Perhaps the choicest songs in the volume are the contrasted 
pair of sea-pieces on pages 22 and 23—the summer sea with its 
“bright grey waves” belting the downs, and “ gleam of heaven to 
windward or to lee,’ and the winter picture with the “wings 
of wild sea-winds and stormy seasons washing cliffs and downs.” 
One moral which Mr. Swinburne conveys in A Singing Lesson 
might be profitably taken to heart by many of our contemporary 
songsters—-Mr. George Meredith, for example, or Mr. Frederick 
Myers. It is the lesson of simplicity in song :— 


‘© Nought 
In a song can be good if the turn of the verse is 
Far-fetched and dear bought.” 


But will some of Mr. Swinburne’s own songs in past volumes bear 
such a test ? 

Mr. Browning’s quaintly-named Jocoseria adds nothing to his 
reputation, while its chief object seems to be to give new nuts to 
crack to the various societies which so gravely occupy themselves 
over the problems suggested to them by their favourite poet. There 
is nothing in the volume which is at the level of Martin Relph, or 
Ivan Ivanovitch, or Clive, but we have instead a farcical account of 
the meeting of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, with some of the 
most ingeniously wonderful rhymes which even Mr. Browning has 
ever invented ; a diatribe against sport contained in a spirited poem 
(much the best in the book) called Donald; a very characteristic 
elegiac poem on Jzion with the moral contained in the last line, 
that Ixion is far higher than his tormentor— 

‘* Where light, where light is, aspiring, 
Thither I rise, whilst thou, Zeus, keep the Godsbip and sink.” 
To which should be added a very curious bit of work called Adam, 
Lilith, and Eve, which, if it means anything, should mean that man’s 
worst love contains elements of true devotion, while his best love 
conceals elements of real perfidy. The longest poem in the volume, 
called Jochanan Hakkadosh, is almost as unreadable as Sorde/lo, and, 
together with the concluding bit of burlesque called Pambo, may 
safely be omitted by any unprejudiced reader. It is really not 
easy to understand why Mr. Browning should have published this 
volume at all, unless the explanation be that he desires to let loose 
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upon an exhausted public the wordy controversies generally excited 
by his Protean and Sphinx-like muse. Certainly that object has 
already been attained. Adam, Lilith, and Eve was, if we remember 
right, argued over both in the Academy and the Daily News, while 
the immorality of Jzion, the impropriety of Solomon and Balkis, and 
the laceration of our sense of beauty contained in Donald, was 
discussed by one of the editors of a monthly review with a gravity 
which forgot that a humanist like Mr. Browning never has much at 
heart any obviously didactic or improving moral. The feeling, how- 
ever, of most readers is best illustrated by the little poem with which 
Jocoseria opens. ‘“ Wanting is—what?” asks Mr. Browning, as a 
sort of general challenge to his audience. To which the answer 
appears to be that in this volume, at all events, there are wanting 
both earnestness of treatment and a worthy subject. 

After a silence of more than three years, as Mr. Lewis Morris 
tells us in his preface, the author of the Epic of Hades and 
Songs of Two Worlds has produced another volume which bears 
the title of Songs Unsung. The reader of his former work will 
probably commence the perusal of this with considerable expecta- 
tions. Nor will he be altogether disappointed, although he will 
probably wish that Mr. Morris had given the world more of his 
exquisite classical workmanship and less of his “odes” and his 
“pictures.” Niobe and QOdatis are the only poems drawn from 
classical sources in the present volume; but both Saint Christopher 
and Clytemnestra in Paris may claim to be conceived and worked 
out in a classical spirit. The last is the story of the well-known 
Fenayrou Parisian trial in August, 1882, and is undoubtedly a 
fine poem, with much psychological truth as well as melodramatic 
intensity. The Three Breton Poems will also probably be popular, 
especially that of the Foster Brother; but the odes of which the 
volume largely consists are very unequal in point of merit, ranging 
from the general excellence of The New Creed (which is in the 
style of some of the rhythmical utterances of Mr. Morris’s idealistic 
philosophy in The Songs of Two Worlds) to the not very graceful 
or musical ode on “ The Eisteddfod.’”’ The volume, as a whole, is 
distinctly inferior to the Epic of Hades, marked, as it seems to us, 
with less power of imaginative creation, though not generally 
deficient in the author’s welcome qualities of sweetness and grace. 

Mr. Meredith describes the main theme of his Poems and Lyrics of 
the Joy of Earth in one of his sonnets. 


‘‘T say but that this love of Earth reveals 


A soul beside our own, to quicken, quell, 
TIrradiate, and through ruinous floods uplift.” 


This soul of Nature he tries to find with an ardour almost as great as 
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that of Wordsworth, but with a totally different result. For ‘“ Natura 
non nisi parendo vincitur,” and the soul of Mr. Meredith, which 
reflects the soul of things outside, is a speculum inequale, too full of 
artificiality, of poetic conceits, of far-fetched circumlocutions and 
periphrases, to mirror with perfect fidelity the difficult simplicity of 
Nature. ‘“O good gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth!”—Mr. 
Browning is not especially a poet of Nature, but no one could better 
give us that attitude of patient receptivity of natural influence, in 
the absence of which Mr. Meredith will never make us feel the reality 
of his Nature-worship. In every way these poems are worthy of the 
author of the Egoist and the Tragic Comedians—that is to say, they 
give the same impression of cold brilliancy, of epigram and antithesis, 
and absence of native simplicity and warmth. Few readers will peruse 
with pleasure the more difficult poems in this book, The Woods of 
Westermain and Earth and Man; while the sonnets at the end of the 
volume, though often ingenious, are rarely musical, and sometimes 
the lines are more than difficult to scan. On the other hand, nothing 
but praise should be accorded to the beautiful pastoral Love in the 
Valley, with its racy, exhilarating metre; and there are parts of the 
Lark Ascending which breathe the true spirit of poetic rapture. If 
only Mr. Meredith would make more effort to acquire what he 
describes in the lark’s music, ‘a song seraphically free of taint of 
personality,” he would be a better artist and a sweeter singer. 

A far truer poet of Nature is Mr. Robert Buchanan, who has recently 
brought out a selection from his poems. There was hardly one of our 
contemporary poetsa few years ago who gave promise of a rarer excel- 
lence and a finer pictorial power than Mr. Buchanan. The Idyls and 
Legends of Inverburn, which were published in 1865, revealed the exist- 
ence of a lover of nature in the truly Wordsworthian sense—of a poet 
who, clinging to the traditions of the Lake School, was carrying out 
his mission as a singer in entire independence of the art-revivals and 
the pseudo-classicism which was becoming so fashionable in England. 
His London Poems, which appeared in the following year, certainly 
did not lessen his reputation, though they showed the author in 
the newer light of a melodramatist of the shady side of city life. Then 
came the fatal step to metaphysics in the pedantic and cumbrous 
Book of Orm; and though St. Abe and White Rose and Red have 
been in different ways somewhat of a return to the earlier style, 
Mr. Buchanan has never got rid of the burden of his philosophic 
thought, never quite recovered his “ first fine careless rapture.” The 
present volume of selections contain many of the simpler and more 
natural poems of the author, as well as some of the more weighty 
efforts. Probably, the reader will turn with more pleasure to the 
representatives of the first class, to the Coruisken Sonnets, Drowsietown, 
Meg Blane, and the magnificent ballad of Judas Iscariot, than 
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he will to the so-called spiritual poems, or even to the classical 
efforts of Pan and the Last Song of Apollo. Yet, despite all the 
powerful realism, dramatic force, poetic vigour, and grace which 
this collection reveals, there still remains a certain feeling of disap- 
pointment—the impression given of a man who has nearly and not 
quite reached his goal; a sense of baffled aims, as of one who just 
touches the highest, touches it and does no more. But it would be 
a poor criticism which would not end by placing Mr. Buchanan 
next to the great names of modern poetry, as far above the lesser 
poets as he is inferior to Browning and Swinburne. He too is a 
dramatist of no mean order, and to the considerable success attained 
by the Witch-finder and the Madcap Prince and other plays, he has 
lately added the more doubtful ventures of Storm-beaten, and 
A Sailor and his Lass. 

Two other poets who have published new volumes in the course of 
the year must be classed among dramatists. Mr. Alfred Austin 
appears to imply, in the introduction to his Savonarola, that the drama 
is the best and strongest source of poetic inspiration. ‘The drama, 
the true drama, that unfolds a story, whose progress is to be followed 
not by individuals sitting solitary in their closets, but by crowds 
assembled in the theatre; that represents character not by reflec- 
tion alone, nor yet by reflection mainly, but by a due combination 
of language and incident, in which incident preponderates; that 
subordinates dialogue, wit, pathos, poetry itself, to the general march 
and movement of the piece; drama of this kind it is which, 
imposing a friendly check upon the individual tendency of the poet, 
renders his work impersonal and objective—in a word, manly, and 
brings it into communication with the common experience and the 
common expectation of mankind.” Unfortunately, dramatic com- 
binations may fail through lack of interest, of cohesion, of artistic 
workmanship. How much do we expect from a play on Savonarola ! 
Yet, when we read the composition, the noblest of the Florentines 
drops into the traditional street-preacher, and the elaborate stage 
directions read like the hollow mockery of a perfectly unactable 
drama. It is the same with other elements of the poetic programme 
which Mr. Austin has set before himself, He is a disciple of the 
school of “imperishable simplicity” (preface to Interludes, 1872), 
whose poems are addressed not to superior people but to the whole 
world. And, in accordance with this profession, Mr. Austin has 
published poems to understand which no second reading is required, 
and which rely for their merit not on the kaleidoscopic turns of 
trebly chiselled expression, but on the direct and healthy sentiments 
which they illustrate and expound. Anyone, in all moods, can take 
up Interludes, or Soliloquies in Song, and read onward with a pleasant 
sense that he is neither beguiled nor befooled, but simply led along 
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a flowery path of song. But simplicity may become baldness, just 
as the philosophy of Mr. Austin’s Human Tragedy may turn into 
empty rhetorical declamation. What are we to say of the following 
“simple” lines, which occur in the recent volume of Soliloquies ? 
‘** And who were they? Their fretful life 
With heavenly precept was at strife, 
No pious peace they knew ; 
Like thunderstorms against the wind 
They pressed, and from their lurid mind 
Alarming lightnings flew.” 
The shades of Tate and Brady will probably recognise a formidable 
rival. The fact is that Mr. Austin’s rhetorical tendency is too 
much for his poetic sensibility, and for this reason, as well as for 
some others, his schemes are always better than his execution. He 
- sees clearly, he feels strongly ; he disguises to himself neither the 
i conditions under which he writes nor the requirements of the 








rt public. Only when he begins to write he is not up to the level of his 
EY scheme or his thoughts. He prologises well, he draws grand 
PS sketch outlines, and builds a large framework of poetic thought ; 


but when the filling in begins, when the shading is attempted and 
the plan commences to be realised, there comes over the author the 
aT dulness of an unpoetic diction, and over the reader a chilling sense 
i of disappointment. Mr. Austin, however, is at his very best when 
he is simply the poet of the woodland copse, the loving observer of 
the smaller exquisite beauties of nature. It is with a true sense of 
ae his vocation that Mr. Austin, in his musical prelude to his Soliloquies, 
EE calls his poems “ wilding strains.” The best of them, as he truly 
says, were born in English meadows and English lanes. 

Mr. Herman Merivale is, like Mr. Austin, a dramatic writer as 
well as a lyrical poet. He has hitherto been, perhaps, best known 
qt ' asa dramatist, and the White Pilgrim, which gives its name to his 
volume, is a poetical drama, tragic in its issue, though in its spirit 
% and composition somewhat like the romantic dramas of Mr. Gilbert. 
wa As a playwright Mr. Merivale has always done his best to maintain 
ra the literary elements at a high level, and Porget-me-not and The Cynic 
are plays of which any modern author might have been proud. 
ie | Even when he is adapting M. Sardou, Mr. Merivale is not untrue 
to the literary side of the drama (as may be seen in the first act 








ts of his Fédora), however little his French model may care for or 
b profess literary aims. But the White Pilgrim was not suc- 
j i cessful on the stage, and its failure leads Mr. Merivale to make 
as some remark on dramatic writings which are in direct opposition to 
fe Mr. Austin’s remarks, which have been already quoted. “The stage- 


life of the White Pilgrim was not a long one, and under modern 

i conditions could hardly be so. From any literary view, things 

Pi on the stage have entirely changed. Authors might put their best 
4 
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literary qualities, in all their different degrees, into a School for 
Scandal, She Stoops to Conquer, Money, or London Assurance, which 
can always be revived, for old favourites are sacred in England. 
But nowadays they had better keep them out of plays and use 
them elsewhere.” The choice of playsin which good literary qualities 
are found seems somewhat capricious, for it is difficult to see on what 
principles of literary criticism a dull play like Money, or a foolish, 
impossible play like London Assurance, is classed with such master- 
pieces as School for Scandal and She Stoops to Conquer. But it isthe 
main point which appears so questionable, and in such a matter the 
judgment of Mr. Austin seems to have far more truth than that of 
Mr. Merivale. In the region of practice, the relations of the two 
poets are exactly reversed, and the dramatic workmanship of Mr. 
Merivale is as superior as his dramatic theory is inferior. It 
is safe to say that Savonarola is as unactable as The Tower of 
Babel, while The White Pilgrim, however unsuccessful a venture, ‘is 
clearly not an unactable drama. The reasons of the actual failure 
are not, however, very difficult to discover. The play turns on a 
Northern legend of a certain vow taken by King Olaf, which his 
descendant Harold is persuaded, after an evening of carousal, to repeat 
as a sign of his reckless courage. The vow is to the effect that he 
would kill with his own hand any Norman who should cross his 
threshold, and the utterance of the vow is always accompanied by the 
appearance of the White Pilgrim, whois none otherthan Death. The 
main weakness of the drama is, it may be suspected, not a question 
of its details, but the central attempt to build a drama on a 
fanciful legend. In such cases the interest of the spectator is trans- 
ferred from the human characters of the piece to the weird piece of 
imaginative romance which forms its groundwork. The drama 
becomes not the play of character, the psychological unfolding of 
phases of human action and thought and feeling, but at most a poem 
of medieval sentiment, which acts upon us like a well-told ghost 
story. If Mr. Merivale is going to condemn all modern dramatic 
writing because such a drama as this fails, he has mistaken the future 
problems of the dramatic poet. The pressing problem of the modern 
poet is, we repeat, to reawaken a genuine love of humanity by con- 
tinuous efforts to set before the public all the lights and shades, all 
the tragedies and comedies, of human souls. The public is for the 
time under the fatal dominion of a false dramatic style. That style 
is the French, which assumes that the only human interest is the 
guilty love of a wife for one who is not her husband, or of a hus- 
band for one who. is not his wife—a situation in which psychology 
is utterly sacrificed to passion. MM. Sardou and Dumas have pro- 
bably done more than any living writers to corrupt and vitiate the 
public taste of England as well as France, and what they have 
VOL. XXXIV, N.S. 3c 
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temporarily killed is not morality—morality would be indeed a poor 
thing if it were killed by M. Victorien Sardou—but the essence of 
drama. For of course drama is the study of humanity in all its 
phases, and not in its passionate phases alone, and it is this at which 
the modern poet should be encouraged to aim. 

The other departments of Mr. Merivale’s art are not so interesting 
as the drama with which his volume begins, nor has he apparently 
put as good poetic work in their execution. The poems are of the 
order of ‘fugitive pieces’—admirably described by the author 
himself in one of the stanzas of London Loves (p. 98.) :— 

** Whenever the day was breezy, 
Whenever the mad moon shone, 
Rhyme-spinning was just as easy 
As loving—and passing on.” 

We are for ever “loving and passing on” in these poems. For 
the nonce we are bidden to admire Lord Beaconsfield in Peace and 
Honour ; then in The Heart of Midlothian our homage is trans- 
ferred to him whom Mr. Merivale calls “the Pole-star set to guide 
us in the Heaven for evermore.” Now we are in the midst of 
“Thespian themes,” worshipping the understanding of Clara Vesey, 
in accordance with the popular taste, which decides that “the only 
rage upon the stage is legs and legs and more legs;” and now our 
voices are to be hushed out of respect to the heroic miner who elected 
to “stay with the lad.” Sometimes it is Mdlle. Croizette who inspires 
the rhyme, and sometimes it is Palingenesis. Despite, however, 
this almost bewildering versatility, Mr. Merivale’s verses are oftea 
musical, rarely dull, never obscure, and always easy and natural. He 
is, perhaps, at his best in some “‘lilting” ballad like Ruby Wine and 
Rosy Lips, and at his worst in his invocations to England to be 
‘ready, aye ready,” where, like Mr. Austin, he poses as the patriotic 
pamphleteer and the loyal writer of leading articles. 

Under the convenient title of Fugitive Verse may be also classed 
the new volume of Mr. Austin Dobson, the prince of contemporary 
writers of ballades, triolets, pastorals, and rondeaux. In his Odd- 
World Ia) ylls Mr. Dobson has reproduced many of the pieces which 
are familiar to his readers. Vignettes in Rhyme and Proverbs in 
Porcelain have already achieved a well-deserved success, and the new 
pieces which he has introduced show no abatement in his poetic 
skill. All good vers de société, like those of Praed and Hood, 
Thackeray and Aytoun, Locker and Dobson, should exhibit a con- 
stant spontaneity and vivacity, exuberant lightness and frivolity, 
and an easy unfettered gaicty. But besides this facile grace there 
should be an unmistakable air of distinction and good breeding, and 
it is because Mr. Dobson’s verses answer so successfully to this test 
that they are lifted into the sphere of genuine poetic art. 
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Mr. Edwin Arnold may certainly be congratulated on having 
found a worthy theme as well as a definite scope for his poetical 
talents. In his three volumes of Eastern poetry he has completed 
an Oriental tgilogy. “In the Jndian Song of Songs,” he says in the 
preface to Pearls of the Faith, “I sought to transfer to English poetry 
a subtle and lovely Sanskrit idyl of the Indian theology. In my 
Light of Asia I related the story and displayed the gentle and far- 
reaching doctrines of the great Hindoo prince who founded Buddhism. 
I have tried to present here, in the simple, familiar, and credulous, 
but earnest spirit and manner of Islim—and from its own points of 
view—some of the thoughts and beliefs of the followers of the notable 
Prophet of Arabia.” Nor do Mr. Arnold’s labours end here. In 
his recently published volume of Indian Idylis he continues his task 
of interpreting to English readers the tender thoughts and graceful 
imagery of the East. The volume consists of eight graphic pieces 
from the Mahabharata, one of the two colossal and unparalleled epic 
poems of India, which were not known to Europe, even by name, 
till Sir William Jones announced their existence. To most readers 
The Light of Asia will prove more acceptable than its companion 
volumes. The charming imagery and idyllic tenderness with which 
Mr. Arnold has treated the story of Gautama, the interest of the story 
itself, together with the remarkable parallels which many students 
have pointed out as existing between the Buddhist and the Christian 
faith, have allalike tended to make The Light of Asia one of the most 
successful of recent poems. Here and there the style of the poetry 
seems a reminiscence of Tennyson’s treatment of the Arthurian legend; 
but Mr. Arnold’s originality is secured not only by the thoroughly 
Eastern cast of the thoughts and the metaphors he employs, but also 
by the freshness and cultured power which is all his own. The 
departure of Buddha from his palace despite the tender pleading of 
the Princess Yasédhara, as told in Book IV., and the passing of the 
Saviour of the East to his scene of temptation and triumph under the 
Bédhi-tree in Book VI., may be cited amongst many other graphic 
passages as illustrating the skill of the author. In the new edition 
of Indian Poetry, besides the already familiar Indian Song of 
Songs, with its delicate portraiture of Krishna’s deliverance from 
the allurements of the forest nymphs, there are some spirited 
Oriental poems, of which The Rajpoot Wife, The Caliph’s Draught, 
and The Rajah’s Ride have the true ballad ring. The Pearls of 
the Faith are an enumeration of the ninety-nine beautiful names 
of Allah, with some illustrative legend or comment appended to 
each, drawn from the text of the Koran itself, or from other 
Oriental sources. The collection is perhaps neither so interest- 
ing nor so successful as the The Light of Asia, or Indian Poetry ; 
yet there are pieces, such as Hell and Heaven and Tasmin and 
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Salsabil, which have all the weird and sensuous grace of eastern 
idyls. However much it may detract from Mr. Arnold’s poetic 
laurels that he should s) far have despaired of contemporary 
themes as to derive materials for his imagination from alien and 
unfamiliar sources, it yet cannot be denied that the volumes be- 
fore us form a contribution to poetic literature which only a poet 
and a man of culture could have given, and which England in 
these days of facility in verse and poverty of artistic ideas could ill 
afford to spare. 

The poems of Mr. Frederick Myers and of Mr. Andrew Lang 
transport us to a different world. It is not easy to describe 
Mr.: Myers’ work by any single adjective. Is he a religious 
poet? So, at all events, the American critic, Mr. Stedman, 
thought, writing at a time when only St. Paul had seen the 
light. But those who have perused his recent book have to 
recognise that although he seems to be more interested in the problems 
of the religious consciousness than in any others, his work is con- 
structed oa much broader lines than the merely religious. There is 
in his volume of poems (some of which are new, though many are 
old) much masically expressed philosophising, much artistic sensi- 
bility, many lines of the type and style of vers de société, and here and 
there stanzas which reveal a happy, wayward, perfervid juvenility. 
Mr. Myers never fails in poetic expression, though he sometimes 
fails in the higher poetic ideas. Now and again he unites his 
naturalistic mood with his old religious preposessions in an odd 
fashion, as where he sings— 

‘“‘ Lo, if a man magnanimous and tender, 

Lo, if a woman desperate and true, 

Make the irrevocable sweet surrender, 

Show to each other what the Lord can do ”’— 
where the introduction of the Divinity in the last line (unless the 
poet means the divinity of Love in the style of the “ Vita Nuova’’) 
ravours of an almost comic profanity. But he rarely descends to so 
strange a level as is redched in these lines. 

To see Mr. Myers at his best, the reader should peruse the closing 
pages of the poem on The Promise of Immortality, or parts of St. 
John the Baptist. Indeed it is by his philosophic thoughtfulness 
that Mr. Myers distinguishes himself from his poetic brethren. He 
is a neo-Platonist, a mystic, who trusts the soul’s evidence for her 
own immortality, and believes in a spiritual insight as a sort of 
gradual approximation to the Divine. The development and eleva- 
tion of the soul herself, whether by the arts of Poetry, Painting, or 
Music, or by Religious Contemplation, the culture of a Platonic Erés 
from its lower manifestations to its highest phases where it directly 
points to the unseen, such are the subjects of Mr. Myers’ graver muse. 
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In other respects, and in his lighter moods, he is like all the modern 
worshippers of Rossetti and Swinburne. He is fond of complex sen- 
tences, he abjures simplicity of feeling or expression, he has no native 
strength of passion except for the purposes of artistic practice ; he is 
conscious of no message to his generation, and he is only saved from 
Pessimism by his mystical moods of soul-culture. In one significant 
passage he appears to lay stress on the poet’s duty of silence when 
he feels strongly—a strange doctrine, which throws light on the 
author’s conception of the poetic inspiration. 
‘*Nathless, my soul, if thou perchance hast heard, 

I say not whence, some clear, disposing word, 

If on thy gaze has ope’d, I say not where, 

Brighter than day the light that was thy prayer, 

Thereon keep silence: who of men will heed 

That secret which to thee is life indeed ? 

For if thou sing of woes and wandering, then 

Plain tale is thine, and words well-known to men: 

But if of hope and peace, then each alone 

Must find his peace by pathways of his own.” 

No poet could well commit a more effectual suicide than is indi- 
cated in these lines. If the poet’s message be a sort of poetical 
“acatalepsy,” the world has every right to pass poets by on the other 
side, 

For the rest, Mr. Myers’ work has its mocking-bird echoes. 
Sometimes he imitates Matthew Arnold, as in the lines (page 40)— 

‘¢ This lonely heart is not the less alone— 


I love them, but betwixt their souls and me 
Are shadowy mountains and a sounding sea.” 


Sometimes it is a reminiscence of Tennyson, as ‘the promise 
falls, with glory on the narrow walls” (p. 80). More often his 
models are Rossetti and Swinburne, “ Rapt in a worship, ravished in 
a wonder, stayed on the steadfast promise of a smile” (p. 89)—we 
know in what mint such lines are coined. But perhaps the worst 
feature of the volume is the wearisome recurrence of its mannerisms. 
Here, for instance, are a few strange words, taken at random— 
“unlitten,” “cnomel,” “euthanasy,” “ plenilune,” “impercipient,” 
‘‘ fire-opalescent,” “terrene,” ‘dishomed,” ‘culminant,” “un- 
blemishable.” And here are some quaint conceits—“long and 
long” (repeated three times, pp. 145, 156, 188), “bosom of thee,” 
“‘swansoft order,” ‘“hellenic hair,” “tingling incidence of air,” 
‘‘irremeable gate of death ;””—the last a phrase of which Mr. Lang, 
too, seems fond. It’ would not be easy to parallel such a list out of 
any other volume of poetry of two hundred pages. 

Mr. Lang is, like Mr. Myers, a poet of quality, of mannerism, of 
timbre—the singer of an idle day rather than the bard, the prophet, 
or the seer. He would be the first to disclaim any special inspira- 
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tion, the last to make any pretensions to a Cassandra-like mission. 
His poetic gift is too impalpable and shadowy a thing to be pierced 
by the rude shafts of serious criticism, for he is full of+a delicate 
spirit of aesthetic conscientiousness which no balances are fine enough 
to measure. He was known some years ago as the successful trans- 
lator of Villon and Ronsard, of Alfred de Musset and Henri Murger, 
and none of his subsequent work gives better evidence of his skill. 
He is acknowledged to possess a covtain facility in writing ballads, 
which he manifested in the little volume, full of artistic graces and 
lines of true poetry, which he entitled Badlades in Blue China. Tt 
he has not the serious thoughtfulness of Mr. Myers, he has one gift 
which saves him from many poetic pitfalls—a genuine gift of humour. 
And there is no doubt that he possesses the true poetic ear for fine 
harmonies and exquisitely musical lines. No one but a poet could so 
instinctively place every word in its true and musical order as he does 
in the first lines of the ballad commencing ‘‘I know Cythera long is 
desolate.” But recently Mr. Lang has attempted higher flights than 
Blue China Chansonettes; he has come before the classical world as 
a joint translator of Homer’s Odyssey, and he has produced a long 
poem on Helen of Troy. There are probably many who, on reading 
Helen of Troy, and seeing Mr. Lang’s assiduous and successful 
imitation of William Morris, have declared that they preferred read- 
ing Morris in the original. Such criticism is wrong, for Helen of 
Troy is in itself a beautiful poem, which is often as good as, and 
sometimes better than, the Harthly Paradise, or Jason. It is undra- 
matic, certainly, and the conception of Helen’s character is oxe 
which utterly removes it from all modern psychological interest, for 
Helen without her sin might as well have been the phantom which 
Stesichorus makes her ; bat Mr. Lang probably does not care either 
for psychology or drama. When Mr. Lang fails, however, it 
is rather in mood than in expression, in the sdeale with which he is 
contented rather than in the fibre and texture of the poet’s mantle. 
In the manipulation of his work, in the lights and shades of artistic 
effect, in all the nice minutiz of his craft, he is admirable. But this 
savours somewhat of the academic lamp. Will Mr. Lang, too, like 
Mr. Myers, if he has found “some clear disposing word,” thereon for 
ever keep silence, and leave each one to find “peace by pathways of 
their own”? 





After all, is it possible for our modern bards to sing? They do not 
believe in anything with sufficiently childlike faith to be the prophets 
of anew creed to the world. They are not simple or serious enough to 
make others believe in the reality of their own feelings and emotions. 
They more than others should observe the signs of the times, should 
be able to see through the mists of warring faiths the yet dim and 
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faint outlines of some new religion, great and powerful enough to 
win men’s sympathies and enlist their passionate service. And if 
there be no new revelation, is not humanity itself ever before their 
eyes, hopeless, and foredoomed to failure, it may be, but still 
wide-eyed and patient in its love and its despair? Is not the 
drama the crown and perfection of the poetic art, or, at least, is 
not the objective study of man the best cure for hyper-sthetic 
megrims ? How strangely do the words of Bacon sound in 
ears which are filled with the windy rhetoric or fantastic deli- 
cacies of modern poets! Poesy,” he says, in the Advancement 
of Learning, “‘ being not tied to the laws of matter, may at pleasure 
join that which Nature hath severed and sever that which Nature 
hath joined. Because the acts or events of true history have 
not the magnitude which satisfieth the mind of man, Poesy 
feigneth acts and events greater and more heroical : because true 
history propoundeth the successes and issues of actions not so agree- 
able to the merits of virtue and vice, therefore Poesy feigneth them 
more just in retribution, and more according to revealed Providence : 
because true history representeth actions and events more ordinary 
and less interchanged, therefore Poesy endueth them with more 
rareness : so as it appeareth that Poesy serveth and conferreth to 
magnanimity, morality, and delectation. And therefore,” he con- 
tinues, “it was ever thought to have some participation of divineness, 
because it doth raise and erect the mind, whereas Reason doth 
buckle and bow the mind unto the nature of things.” 
W. L. Courtney, 








IRELAND AND THE TORY PARTY. 


Tue Tories have always been regarded as the enemies of nearly 
every popular claim made on behalf of Ireland. Their present 
leaders maintain the stereotyped principle of opposition to all “ con- 
cessions to the Irish,” but as the expediency of persisting in a par- 
ticular line of policy on merely traditional grounds may not appear 
self-evident to all their followers, it may not be untimely to ask 
latter-day Conservatives, “Is the historic Tory attitude towards 
Ireland wise or unwise, in the altered circumstances of the present 
time?” At the outset some of them may deprecate this method 
of putting the question, and submit that, much as they cherish 
party interests, the subject should be discussed from the standpoint 
of principle alone, and that they are convinced that the only way 
to rule Ireland is by a stern resistance of every popular demand. 
To such politicians Ido not address myself; but I would respectfully 
solicit the attention of that larger class of persons who concern them- 
selves practically with the consideration of public affairs to the 
views presented in the following pages. 

Three reasons existed in the past for Conservative resistance to 
reform legislation for Ireland. First, the natural antagonism of an 
Opposition to every Ministerial measure. Second, the fear that the 
principles affirmed in Irish agrarian and ecclesiastical legislation 
might come to be adopted for the English Church and English land. 
Third, the steadfast support given by a numerous and influential 
band of Irish representatives to the Tory party. The first of these 
reasons will remain potent while party government and human 
nature endure. Its consideration takes us into the Maelstrom of 
party recriminations, the stock argument on one side being that 
“concession ” has produced disturbance, and on the other that the 
disturbance would have been infinitely greater only for concession. 
As to the second reason, undoubtedly at one time there seemed 
substantial force in the objection to a portion of Mr. Gladstone’s 
legislation, that if the Irish Church were disestablished or the 
powers of the Irish landlord restricted, the day must speedily 
come when the English Church and the English landlord must 
submit to the same fate. Time alone could show how much or how 
little wisdom there lay in arguments of a prophetic nature, and 
perhaps it is not too soon now to claim that from the point of view of 
the English Churchman and the English landowner no British interest 
has suffered by the legislation of the last fifteen years. So far as 
the great body of popular representatives from Ireland is concerned, 
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their aim is and has been te put the case of their country for excep- 
tional measures, not on general but on special grounds, and instead 
of striving to have the principles of the Irish Church Act or the 
Irish Land Acts applied to England, it is distinctly their interest to 
allay the opposition which further Irish claims may challenge by de- 
monstrating that in the future, as in the past, no English institution 
is threatened or need have anything to fear by legislation directed 
against an apparently kindred interest in Ireland. So far from 
alleging that the English Church and the English soil should be 
dealt with according to principles newly obtaining in Ireland, the 
Irish party has held aloof from the Liberationists, and did not at- 
tempt to engraft on either of the Agricultural Holdings Acts any 
offshoot of the Irish Acts of 1870 or 1881. They are thus in a 
position to point out that past experience is opposed to the conten- 
tion of those who argue that the “conflagration” in Ireland must 
soon spread elsewhere, and that in reality England has nothing to 
fear from the consequences of Irish “contagion.” Mr. Gladstone’s 
Coercion Acts are in fact as little likely to be recommended for 
application to England by Irish members as his Church or Land 
Acts. 

Reason No. 3 comprises not merely (A) the numerical advan- 
tages which British Toryism has gained from an alliance with the 
representatives of Irish Ascendency, but also the further considera- 
tions, strongly weighing as they must in the mind of an aristocratic 
party, (B) that many of the Irish Tory families are connected by 
blood, or marriage, or friendship with their own; (C) that very con- 
siderable Irish propertiés are held by English owners; and (D) that 
it is the loyal classes who would be injured, and the disloyal aggran- 
dized by “ exceptional ” Irish legislation. Reasons B and C involve 
purely non-political and selfish considerations, and therefore it is no 
use arguing them with any persons with whom they have weight. 
Those under the head of A and D are much graver and more 
important. 

As to the first it is indisputable that the Tory phalanx 
returned from Ireland have given their English leaders the same 
steady and consistent support in opposing Liberal principles which 
the remainder of the Irish representatives gave the Whigs up to the 
last few years in advancingthem. Thoroughly united, determined, 
taciturn, and unquestioning, the organization and narrow-mindedness 
of the Irish Ascendency representatives made them an invaluable if 
silent force in the hands of thsir leaders. Except such as were 
trained to the law, few of them ever rose to speech in the House, 
and still fewer to any sort of distinction. They hunted foxes, trained 
horses, and collected their rents at home in the winter, and in the 
summer came over to London to vote as their leaders listed, and, 
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indeed, as their opinions inclined. Mr. Disraeli called them his 
Pretorian Guard, and their unswerving allegiance undoubtedly 
enabled that statesman to consolidate his power over the party for 
which he did so much. 

For this support they in turn were duly rewarded in the way 
which they most prized, and accordingly the Beresfords, and the 
Hamiltons, and many another Tory family have been able to 
leave their mark—in various shades—upon the history of their 
country. In those days the star of Irish Toryism was high. 
Modern changes, however, have dimmed its power, and now Toryism 
holds its own in but four Irish counties out of thirty-two— 
Antrim, Down, Dublin, and Fermanagh—while it divides the 
representation in Armagh, Tyrone, and Leitrim. The Irish Tories 
therefore at present hold eleven county seats in all, but they cannot 
long retain very many of them. So great is their discredit in 
agricultural constituencies that it is safe to say that at least seven 
of these county seats will be lost at the general election, while if the 
franchise be extended no single one of them could be held by a 
Conservative. The Irish boroughs at present return twelve Tories, 
and the University two; and here their party need fear no decrease 
of strength. Unless a reform bill is passed at least a dozen Tories will 
continue as at present to be sent over from urban constituencies, as 
the loss they may sustain in two or three places at a dissolution will 
be compensated for by corresponding gains elsewhere. A reduction 
in the franchise, however (which now stands in Irish boroughs at 
over £4), would only leave them Belfast and the University, while 
of course when a Redistribution Bill is introduced the majority of 
the Irish members will protest against any scheme which allows 
Trinity College to return two representatives. The greatest strength 
of the Irish Tories in the next Parliament, therefore, cannot exceed 
twenty, and of the remaining seats the Liberals will only retain 
seven or eight. 

This estimate gives the Nationalists a party of over seventy in 
the House of Commons, and the question arises, Is it wiser for 
English Conservatism to allow itself to be used to defend the interests 
of a decaying faction in Ireland, or to win the help of the vigorous 
and determined party which has behind it the vast mass of the Irish 
people? Which alliance would be the more profitable for party 
purposes is plainly a mere matter of arithmetic. 

Of course no faction returned from Ireland, be it Whig, Tory, or 
Nationalist, will give a ministry its votes unless its own views 
as to the manner of governing the country are carried out. Hitherto 
a microscopic party consisting of Irish landlords have been able to 
persuade the English people that the best thing for the Empire is 
that they should have supreme control in the adjacent island. In 
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return they talk loudly of their “loyalty ”—as well they may—and 
toast the Queen warmly at annual banquets (an inexpensive form of 
homage) ; but what good all this does the English people or their 
sovereign has never yet been proved. At a pinch, in a foreign war 
or the like, would it not be much more serviceable for the Empire 
that it had the affection and the sinews of the peasant millions at its 
command rather than the lip-service of perfumed seigneurs ? 

Governing Ireland through an aristocratic and somewhat hungry 
minority, without reference to the feelings and opinions of the great 
body of the people, has had a sufficiently prolonged trial. Can 
it be said that England is able to regard the experiment with pride 
or satisfaction? For party purposes of course it has hitherto been 
the claim of Conservatism that there were no imperfections in 
the Irish system of government. This was natural, and nobody 
will judge too harshly the Pickwickian pleas of an Opposition 
constrained to find something to say against Irish reforms by its 
constitutional position of critic to ministerial proposals. But at 
this time of day it surely will not be contended that Irish discon- 
tent is mere childish peevishness, or that the promptings which 
lead Dynamiters to penal servitude, or Invincibles to the scaffold, 
are the mysterious effect of a causeless and qucrulous senti- 
mentality ? If, therefore, Conservatism were wise enough to deter- 
mine on changing its base of support from Ireland, it would have no 
more difficulty in justifying its new position than is felt by Mr. Glad- 
stone in similar cases. It may, however, be said that the support of 
seventy or eighty Irish Nationalists in the formation of a ministry, 
and their aid in maintaining it in office, might be too dearly paid for. 
Granted, if the price were “anarchy,” “ spoliation,”’ “ bloodshed,” 
“‘ dismemberment,”’ and all the other terrible things freely foretold 
by interested prophets. 

Responsible statesmen, however, are not taken in by claptrap of 
this kind, though it may suit them to have it written to order at 
one time or other. They can accurately appraise its value, and 
are well able to estimate the real consequences of concessions such 
as would permanently secure Irish support. What the Irish 
could help the Conservatives to is, moreover, of much more im- 
portance to them than anything to which they could help the 
Irish. It is of little moment to us what policy is adopted for 
England or the Empire. The Whigs say one course is best, and the 
Tories the opposite. To the Irish Nationalist, concerned for his own 
country, it is a toss-up which side he supports. The Celtic husband- 
man grubbing out his living on some stony hillside recks not of 
haute politique. What he would exact from his representatives is, 
that life should be made some whit sweeter and more endurable for 
himself. With such toilers we are kin; and should it be alleged 
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that for us to take a course dictated solely by the narrow interests of 
our own people must commit Ireland to a selfish, and ungenerous, 
and ungrateful policy, the only possible reply is, that as soon as 
Irishmen can afford to be unselfish, generous, and grateful, they 
will be delighted to enjoy the luxury of exhibiting these fine 
qualities. 

Some English Radicals may expostulate: Why should the Irish 
even care to speculate on the possibility of a Tory alliance? Have 
not all their gains been through the Liberal Party ? Do they not 
naturally gravitate towards Liberalism, and are not many of their 
party avowed Radicals? Quite true, and for that reason co-opera- 
tion with the Liberal Party would certainly be less unnatural. Is 
then resentment against coercion the explanation of the suggestion 
for a new alliance? Scarcely. Ireland could not afford to allow 
resentment to enter into the considerations which would affect her 
national policy. Mere revenge isa small business at best; but those 
who may feel surprised that any reasons should exist which might 
make a Tory Government more acceptable than a Liberal one for 
Irishmen would do well to study a remark of Mr. Gladstone’s in 
1879, on the second reading of the Intermediate Education Bill. “The 
Beaconsfield Government,” said he, in substance, “boast that they 
are giving the Irish this excellent measure, and that we never 
attempted anything of the kind when in office. Well, in reply to 
that, I have only to say that we would have been delighted to pass 
such a Bill, but the Tories would not let us.’? Shouid, therefore, the 
time arrive when Irish votes can determine what party shall rute 
the Empire, Mr. Gladstone’s confession may well become the defence 
of those who then allege that it would be more profitable for Irish- 
men to throw in their weight with a Conservative Government rather 
than a Liberal one. 

For, no matter what measure of a political complexion is 
proposed by the Liberals for Ireland, the Tory Party, as at pre- 
sent constituted, makes opposition a matter of principle. Where 
its rejection cannot be secured, as many amendments as can be 
devised re proposed, to embarrass the Government and to weaken 
the effect of their proposals, and in the end a number of these 
are certain to be accepted, if only for the purpose of saving time. 
As a rule, every Irish Bill leaves a Liberal House of Commons 
much worse than when it was introduced, while in addition it has 
subsequently to run the gauntlet in the House of Lords. There the 
Tories have a permanent majority, and can either procure an absolute 
rejection or have the Bill so cut and carved that, to avoid a legisla- 
tive conflict or to prevent the loss of the measure altogether, what is 
called a “compromise ” is effected, whereby some just right of the 
people is always sure to be sacrificed and the seeds of renewed mis- 
chief and agitation are sown. For these reasons it continually 
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happens under a Liberal Administration that what the majority of 
English representatives would be willing to grant to Ireland is not 
allowed to be given, as importunity and delay when practised by a con- 
siderable minority inevitably compel a Minister who fears a waste of 
time to surrender what he would be anxious to preserve and what he 
must know to be necessary. 

Moreover, partly out of belief in the untruthful and distorted 
accounts of Irish affairs furnished to English journals by Irish 
correspondents, and partly with partisan and tactical objects 
and to create embroilments with the Irish Members, a Con- 
servative opposition is untiring in its recommendations of coercion, 
and unsparing in its criticism on the alleged anarchical con- 
dition to which Liberal administration brings things in the 
sister island. Out-of-office Liberals, on the other hand, have no 
motive whatever for inciting a Tory Government to introduce 
repressive Bills, and the absence of clamour and incitement from 
opponents exercises a most important effect on the action of a 
ministry in handling this thorny subject. To the Irish view the 
question of the introduction of coercion upon outrage appears so 
mechanical that it may be stated arithmetically thus: 100 outrages 
per month plus the Liberals in office equals a Coercion Act; 200 
per month with a Tory Administration need mean nothing of the 
kind. It is the historical fact also that of the fifty-three repressive 
Acts passed for Ireland since the Union, the great majority, and all 
the more stringent ones, are the fruits of Liberal régime. Taking 
all things into consideration, therefore, it cannot but appear better for 
Ireland that Tories ratlier than Liberals should have cause afforded 
them to introduce ameliorative proposals for her benefit. A Liberal 
Opposition could not factiously oppose them, and would not seek to 
water down or clip out every good thing from Irish Bills; while the 
Tories, not being “ suspect ” in their dealings with Ireland, could dare 
to propose a great many things which they should at present vehe- 
mently denounce if attempted by their opponents. Thus, if it were 
amusing, one could easily sketch out in advance the kind of speeches 
which a Liberal Local Government Bill for Ireland must provoke 
from the leading Conservative spokesmen of the present dispensation. 
If, however, the Conservative leaders had reason to change their atti- 
tude on the subject and were induced as a ministry to deal with it, 
the result would probably be that a measure would become law much 
more complete than any their opponents could carry. Ingenuous 
Liberals will doubtless protest against the cynicism which leads 
Irishmen calmly to discuss the desirability of keeping their party 
out of office simply because the Tories prove more intolerable in 
opposition, and may even liken the idea to the African one of appeas- 
ing the Evil Spirit; but before they can appreciate the temper of 
Irish Nationalists driven to cast about for some means or other to 
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unshackle their people from hateful oppressions, they should imagine 
their own feelings as patriotic Englishmen with their country ruled 
for generations from Paris, and reflect how unamiable they even 
might become. 

With regard to the argument that a junction between the Irish 
and Tory parties could only be formed on the basis of concessions 
which must injure the loyal classes for the benefit of the disloyal, I 
would say that the plea is “taking,” but illogical. Loyalty and 
disloyalty in the present century mean nothing more than satisfac- 
tion and dissatisfaction. A small minority in Ireland is satisfied 
pour cause, but the large majority could have been made to feel 
exactly the same sentiments had they been treated like the favoured 
few. The minority of course now protest, in order to retain their 
privileges, that the majority are insatiable and inappeasable, but this 
view can only be accepted by those who have come to believe that 
human nature is not the same in Ireland as elsewhere. If the tables 
were turned, the present class of “ loyalists,’ if ill-treated and 
harried for generations, would produce their Moonlighters and 
Invincibles with periodic regularity. Yet, although these men now 
talk as if their loyalty was a pure intrinsic virtue, whole masses of 
them, in pique during the Disestablishment period, joined Mr. Butt’s 
Home Rule movement, at the time denounced by Mr. Disraeli as 
“‘ veiled rebellion.” Their temper at the time was well shown also 
by the threat of the Rev. Mr. Flanagan (which was loudly cheered 
by an Orange meeting), that ‘if Her Majesty were so false to her 
coronation oath as to sign the Church Bill, they would kick her 
Crown into the Boyne.” Colonel King-Harman, M.P., who is now 
the leading champion of Irish Toryism, was secretary to the 
Conference in the Rotunda where the Home Rule League was 
founded in 1873, and later on in the House of Commons seconded 
Mr. Butt’s motion on the Home Rule question. At present, the 
favourite menace which others of his class shake in the face of the 
Government when certain things are not ordered as they desire, is 
that they will be “ driven into the arms of the Home Rulers.” 

It being well known that the English people sympathise with the 
minority because, like themselves, they are non-Catholic, Ascendency 
journals play upon this feeling by crying out to England, “ Home 
Rule is Rome Rule! Are you going to hand us over to the priests ?”’ 
What sincerity there is in this kind of writing may be judged from 
the fact that in the next breath these same organs rail upon the 
Nationalists with the taunt that the Pope has denounced them, that 
his famous circular did not even treat their leader to the courtesy of 
the prefix “‘ Mr.” or its equivalent, and had no better appellation for 
himself and his followers than one which, plainly Englished, read 
“Parnell and his gang.” It is true that, among some uneducated 
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Protestants in Ulster, there may still lurk a fear that the Scarlet 
Lady would preside over the deliberations of a native Parliament, 
and it will, of course, be impossible to convince such people of their 
error until an Irish House of Commons assembles to reassure them. 
With a reduction in the franchise, the Nationalists could carry 
every county in the north except two, and even there would poll 
respectable minorities. At present, but for the chicanery practised 
under the Irish system of registration of voters (a Bill to amend 
which has twice been rejected by the House of Lords), Tyrone, 
Donegal, and Fermanagh would join with Monaghan in returning 
Parnellites. If more attention in future be given to registration by 
the popular party in these places, it would enable them, without any 
change in the law, to win further Ulster seats. Several Whigs and 
Tories now sit for northern seats only by means of years of party 
“management,” and a manipulation of the registries so as to exclude 
the majority of persons entitled to vote. The Irish registration 
system having been admitted, even by our Chief Secretary, to be “a 
genuine grievance,” the subject is probably more or less understood 
in England; but I may mention two less known devices commonly 
practised in Ulster to exclude from the franchise persons who, it is 
assumed, would take the popular side. One is for hostile officials to 
rate the farms of Catholics, wherever possible, at £11 10s., £11 14s., 
or some fractional sum barely under £12. This deprives them of the 
right to vote, while non-Catholics, holding farms of similar or even 
smaller area and value, are rated at the franchise-carrying figure— 
£12. Another plan is for the landlord, when a Catholic farmer dies, 
to refuse to acknowledge any of his sons who may work the farm as 
tenants, and to get the widow’s name or “the representatives”’ of 
the deceased So-and-so on the rate-book. 

Whileclaiming the support of more than half of Ulster for Home 
Rule principles, however, no one would pretend to ignore the fact 
that a section of the northern population is strongly adverse to the 
National party. Chiefly influenced by religious feelings, a number 
of the Orangemen take care to make their opposition pretty evident ; 
but why Englishmen should expect amongst Irishmen an unanimity 
they never display on any subject themselves, is only explicable on 
the supposition that it is convenient for them to be afforded an 
excuse for withholding demands they would prefer not to grant. If 
the fear is that Protestants would be ill-treated under a native sway, 
ample means can be taken to prevent this when granting a Consti- 
tution to Ireland. England would always have her forts and her 
garrisons in the island, as of yore, to see that no wrong is done, but no 
generous Protestant, and no one who has studied Irish history and 
character, would make against Irish Catholics such an offensive 
imputation of intolerance. Catholic voters have for years returned a 
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majority of Protestant representatives, whereas in England during 
the same period not a single Catholic was elected, and Great Britain 
now returns only one. In Ireland Protestant leaders have always been 
most popular, and at the last General Election, Mayo, the most 
Catholic constituency in the kingdom, sent into Parliament un- 
opposed a Belfast Presbyterian clergyman as its representative. In 
fact there is not an atom of reason for making a charge of bigotry or 
intolerance against the Catholics of Ireland; while, on the other 
hand, the whole world is familiar with the persecutions they them- 
selves have endured under the rule of the enlightened and cultured 
minority which sometimes presumes to lecture them. Admitting, 
then, that there is a minority opposed to Home Rule, just as there 
was a pro-English minority in the American Colonies before the 
War of Independence, the question for fair-minded Englishmen 
should be, Is it a fractional minority or a huge majority that is to be 
consulted? Irishmen are prepared to guarantee the just rights of 
every one in the community, Catholic or Protestant, and even to 
make concessions to the fears and prejudices of a minority ; but they 
cannot be expected to admit the beauties of London legislation 
because a number of persons in Belfast and Portadown fire off 
revolvers and commit outrages to enforce their view of the question. 

Not without a great wrench, of course, could the Tory party 
divorce themselves from the aristocratic interest in Ireland, and it is 
perhaps not probable that many of its present advisers will care to 
enter upon new paths. They are men trained in the old ways and 
in the old ideas, and two of their most eloquent leaders are them- 
selves the direct representatives of landed ascendency in Ireland. 
Curious changes, however, take place in the personnel of ministries 
and in the attitude of parties. The reflective cannot fail to have been 
edified by the recent spectacle of Sir Stafford Northcote at Belfast, 
surrounded and féted by Orangemen as he was, declining to lay the 
foundation stone of their great Orange hall, and refusing even to be 
present at the ceremony “lest he might give offence to English 
Catholics.” Conservatives who mock at the heterogeneous elements 
which 'go to make up the great Liberal party may well be chastened 
by these incongruous tactics, yet no one condemns the attempt to ex- 
tract party advantage from this combination. The hopethat Orangeism 
and Catholicism have at length found rest in the ample bosom of 
latter-day Toryism is far less paradoxical than anything suggested in 
these pages, and an alliance with Nationalists at least would not 
impose upon the leader of a party pledged to religious education the 
inconsistency of accepting addresses such as that of the Carrickfergus 
Orangemen, which pledged him constantly to ‘oppose the demand 
of the Ultramontane party for denominational education.” 


T. M. HeEaty. 


























THE TRUSTEESHIP OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 


THE rumoured renewal of negotiations between the English Gov- 
ernment and M. de Lesseps, concerning the future management 
and control of the Suez Canal, has recalled public attention to a 
subject which is the most important that has agitated commercial circles 
in our time. The changes accomplished or threatened by this 
wonderful monument of French genius and energy affect the interests 
of every nation, and the destinies of some. The Canal is the most 
considerable factor of the world’s commerce of the present day. 
Not only has it proved the greatest economizer of time within an age 
fertile in such expedients, but it has done more to quicken the move- 
ment of trade than any invention since the application of steam power 
to traction. To England, the largest merchant and carrier of the 
world’s goods, already commanding more than 80 per cent. of the 
traffic of the Canal, the question of the future development and 
management of this route must be a matter of overwhelming impor- 
tance. It is with the hope of paving the way to a proper solution 
of this problem the following facts, which have been collected with 
great care, and which, with the lessons to be drawn from them, seem 
deserving of serious consideration, are set forth in these pages. 

It is a matter of regret that there are so few trustworthy statistics 
by which we can test the effect of the opening of this new road upon 
existing trade routes. Practically, the Canal has already turned a 
large portion of the traffic between Asia and Europe back to the old 
channel from which it was diverted by the discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope; and it would be interesting to inquire whether 
and to what extent the resumption of the former route (restored 
in a far more efficient manner than it ever before existed) will again 
change the current of Eastern trade, and re-establish the ancient 
centres of European commerce. Unfortunately, authentic statistics 
of the actual results of that change up to the present day are not to 
be obtained; the Canal Company itself has issued none, and the 
recent attempt of the Board of Trade in that direction was unsuccess- 
ful. These and cognate questions, however, lead us naturally to the 
consideration of the most effectual means by which the water-way 
across the Isthmus of Suez may be most fully and completely 
developed, so that it shall contribute in the largest measure of its 
capacity to the economy of transport, the increase of commerce, and 
the benefit of the human race. 

The subject of our investigation may be most conveniently dealt 
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with under the following heads :—First, the proportions and 
character of the traffic which passes both ways through the Canal 
and round the Cape; secondly, the approximate proportion of 
the traffic which belongs to England to that which she merely 
carries for the rest of the world; thirdly, the relative increase of all 
this traffic,—in order to see whether and how soon England’s propor- 
tion will represent a greater or less percentage of the whole; 
fourthly, the extent to which the world’s and England’s traffic is 
likely to increase by diversion to the Canal of traffic that now rounds 
the Cape and by the general increase of commerce; and fifthly, the 
probable increase of commodities imported for English consumption, 
as a result of a reduction of the transit dues. 

In the appendix to the statement issued by the Board of Trade last 
December there is an estimate of the total traffic between Great 
Britain and the East, which was furnished to the officials by the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. According to this, out of 

75,318,000 imported into this country from Asia and our Australian 
Colonies in 1881, £41,278,000 came vid the Canal. The exports to 
these regions from England in the same period are set down at 
£66,706,000, of which £48,105,000 went by the Canal. Thus fully 
54 per cent. of our total imports from these countries came by the 
Canal, and over 70 per cent. of our direct exports went that way. 
A statement of this kind, however, lacks completeness, even if the 
figures are in themselves accurate, a point on which the Board of 
Trade appears to have doubts, though no reason is given for its 
want of faith. 

The trade of the United Kingdom is not the only commerce which 
exists with Asia and Australia. Official figures place the total trade 
of India alone, inclusive of treasure and Government stores, as high 
as £123,000,000 for the year ended 31st March last, and it averaged 
about £122,000,000 for the five years ending 3lst March, 1881, 
according to the valuation in India, Of this total, from £75,000,000 
to £77,000,000 represents the ordinary trade with Europe, exclusive 
of Government stores and specie. The total foreign trade of China 
is probably above rather than below £40,000,000, although, owing 
to the confusion produced by the double entries between the main- 
land of China and Hongkong, it is difficult to reach the true figures. 
Of this total, however, not more than from £25,000,000 to, at the 
outside, £30,000,000 comes to Europe, including the direct exports 
of China vid Italy and France. The trade of the Straits Settle- 
ments, again, aggregates from £28,000,000 to £30,000,000, but of 
that not more than from seven to eight millions can be considered 
trade with Europe direct. To these has to be added the less impor- 
tant commerce of Japan, Java, the Philippines, Ceylon, and East 
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Africa, amounting altogether to about thirty millions; while beyond 
all these there is the rapidly advancing trade of the Australasian 
group of British colonies. In 1881 their aggregate trade amounted 
to £76,000,000 ; but less than £52,000,000 of this total represents 
trade with Europe. 

We glean from these various figures that the grand aggregate 
value of the trade between the East and West—of trade that is 
which might come through the Suez Canal—is at the outside 
between £180,000,000 and £190,000,000. England’s share of this 
total is, in round figures, from £150,000,000 to £160,000,000, more 
rather than less; and we may therefore estimate the Continental 
portion as being worth from twenty to thirty millions sterling per 
annum, according to the most recent and complete figures available. 
Roughly speaking then, from 13 to 15 per cent. of the total value 
of the trade between the East and West belongs to Continental 
nations. Now, in 1882 the proportion of British shipping that 
passed through the Canal was 82-25 per cent. of the whole, and in 
1881 it was 84:22. It has never since the first year been less than 
70 per cent. The inference therefore may be drawn from this 
rapid increase in the proportion, accompanied as it has been by a 
growth of no less than 70 per cent. in the gross total of the trading 
tonnage within three years—i.e. from 2,878,000 tons in 1880 to 
4,922,000 tons in 1882—that at the present time much more than 
half the total carrying trade between East and West is conducted 
vid the Canal. 

Let us, however, turn to the character of the Canal traffic as afford- 
ing the best available key to the proportions. A shipowner of 
experience to whom the Board of Trade put the question, What is 
the character of the Canal traffic? answered, as regards India, that 
“‘ coffee, wheat, and tea all come through the Canal, jute and rice by 
the Cape, cotton three-fourths by the Canal and one-fourth by the 
Cape.” Probably this reply is substantially correct. It is, at all 
events, borne out by the general considerations bearing upon this 
question. These are that steam-vessels alone are able eifectively 
to utilise the Canal, and that the Canal dues have been, and are, too 
heavy to admit of the cheaper classes of goods being profitably 
carried by that route, even had other things been equal. It there- 
fore follows that the Canal has till very lately been available for the 
transit of comparatively costly articlesalone. At first, and for a few 
years, only articles of extreme cost were brought by that route. 
Tea, for example, as recently as 1875, was roughly worth £139 per ton, 
raw silks upwards of £1,500 per ton, and coffee £84 per ton of 2,000 lbs. 
Articles of this order, therefore, together with spiceries and indigo, 
found their way to the Canal with rapidity, because they could bear 
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the weight of higher freights incident to steam carriage, as well as of 
higher transit dues. 

The export trade from Europe, on the other hand, yielded less 
readily to this species of classification. There were comparatively 
few articles of English or European manufacture, beyond the finer 
qualities of cottons and linens, which admitted the cost of Canal trans- 
port ; and not only so, but the demand of the East for such products 
as Europe had to sell of an expensive class was much smaller than 
the European consumption of Eastern products. Accordingly, the 
element of passenger traffic should be considered in dealing with the 
export trade. But for the crowds of people going to and coming 
from India, China, and Australia, it would have been at first impos- 
sible for English or any other steamers to have maintained their 
position in the Canal, still less to have extended the trade as they 
have done. They might have used this route to bring cargoes home, 
but they would have been compelled to go out round the Cape for 
want of export cargo, as many of the “tea” steamers do now. 
All these facts illustrate the causes which are at work to split up 
the export traffic from Europe to the East between the Canal and 
the Cape, and incidentally they also reveal one secret of the English 
preponderance in the Canal traffic itself. England isthe sole Power 
which has enough business, through its Chinese, Indian, and Austra- 
lian connections, to be able to afford to send empty or half-empty 
vessels out to these regions vid the Cape. 

From these general indications, which are all that can be given 
regarding the characteristics of the traffic vid the Canal, it is obvious 
that the tonnage mode of reckoning the respective values of Cape and 
Canal traffic adopted by the Board of Trade is misleading. A few 
years ago it may have been correct that a third only of the total 
tonnage going East went by the Canal, and only 18 per cent. of the 
total tonnagecoming Westward, buteven then the value of these cargoes 
must have borne a much higher proportion to the entire trade than 
that. What the exact quantity of the European tonnage now going 
both ways may be, we have no means of accurately knowing, so far 
as regatds the whole of Europe, but the entire tonnage, British and 
foreign, entered and cleared in 1881 at ports in the United Kingdom 
for countries beyond Suez, amounted to less than 5,200,000 tons, 
and the total British tonnage which passed the Canal that year was 
3,371,000. That was equivalent to 65 per cent. of the whole, and 
every year the proportion grows. On the mere tonnage assumption, 
then, the British share of the Canal traffic may now be valued at 
about £100,000,000, or fully £10,000,000 more than the computa- 
tion of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. But when we take 
into consideration the fact that the most valuable, the highest priced 
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articles come and go vid the Canal, another £10,000,000 at least may 
be added to this tonnage valuation. A ton of coffee is worth about 
£90 now, a ton of rice only about 8 guineas. A hundred tons of 
the one coming through the Canal would bulk no more largely in 
the tonnage returns than 100 tons of the other, but the one would 
be worth about £9,000 and the other £840. Wheat, cotton, and other 
comparatively low-priced articles no doubt do something to lessen 
such glaring disproportions in value; still, the estimate of about 
three-fourths of the total value as the amount coming vid the Canal 
does not appear to us to err by extravagance. 

Enough has now been said on the first head, and it helps to clear 
the way for the discussion of the succeeding points. The second of 
these is the “ proportion of the traffic which belongs to England, 
to that which England only carries for the rest of the world.” This 
also is a point most difficult to determine by reason of the absence 
of definite statistics. According, however, to a statement of the 
Board of Trade, from 16 to 20 per cent. only of the total tonnage 
using the Suez Canal has of late years been other than British. 
Assuming that the Continental proportion of the total trade is some- 
where about 15 per cent., it would appear that not only does England 
carry no portion of that share, but that some portion of our goods 
is carried under foreign flags. The probability, however, is that, 
roughly speaking, each country carries its own share, or at least that 
England does not carry much to and from the Continent, which 
is not compensated for by the share which foreign shipping has in 
the conveyance of goods belonging to the United Kingdom. 

The broad facts involved in our third question, regarding the 
relative increase of the shipping of the various nations using the 
Canal, would be well worth giving in detail had we space for them 
here. The most remarkable thing about them is their tremendous 
expansion. In 1871 the total mercantile tonnage that traversed the 
Canal was under 700,000 tons, and in 1882 it was very nearly 
5,000,000 tons. Some considerable fluctuations are exhibited by the 
figures under the various flags, but upon the whole the tendency has 
been upward for England, and her proportion of the entire tonnage 
is now 10 per cent. more than it was in 1871. Were the growth in 
England’s proportion of the entire tonnage to be continued for 
another eight years on the same scale, we should possess by 1890 as 
much as 90 per cent. of the entire traffic. 

We must, however, recollect that a large portion of the growth of 
our traffic vid the Canal is due to the opening up of direct steam com- 
munication with Australia, and it is not possible to say whether that 
branch of our carrying trade will develop as fast during the next 
eight years as it has done in the course of the past six. It may grow 
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faster, in which case there may be little to hinder us from possessing 
more than 90 per cent. of the total trade in 1890. We do not forget 
that other nations have lately vastly increased what we may call 
their Canal fleet, but it does not appear that this has had any effect 
yet in diminishing the relative proportion of English tonnage to the 
whole, while it seems probable that some of the recently established 
and subsidized foreign lines do not really pay. 

The general conclusion, therefore, which a study of the available 
facts upon this part of the subject leads us to are that the traffic 
between East and West is rapidly converging on the Suez Canal, 
that England has been the most influential agent in producing this 
change, and until lately possessed almost the absolute control of the 
traffic, but that especially since 1880 other nations have sprung for- 
ward and entered into competition with us. The consequence is 
that while we still enjoy a greatly preponderating position in the 
trade between all Eastern countries and Europe, and a practical 
monopoly of the trade with Australia, we do not now carry any 
large part of the direct trade between the Continent and Asia, or if 
we do, it is compensated for by the increase in the share which 
foreign shipping possesses in the carrying trade of England. How 
great this increase is, the shipping returns issued by the Board of 
Trade will prove. They show that the total tonnage of foreign 
steamers entered and cleared with cargoes at ports of the United 
Kingdom has risen from 1,552,000 tons in 1870 to 6,285,000 tons in 
1882, that is, an increase of more than 300 per cent. In 1870 the 
foreign steam tonnage with cargoes only was just over 13 per cent 
of the British ; it was more than 20 per cent. in 1882, although in 
the interval the total British steam tonnage entered and cleared with 
cargoes had increased by more than 160 per cent. Of course the 
whole of this augmentation is not due to the Suez Canal. Some of 
it is due to America and to European ports, but we quote the figures 
to indicate the general tendency—a tendency which the Suez Canal 
has largely contributed to increase. 

Regarding the fourth point set down for elucidation, there are 
also nothing but generalisations to advance. It is obvious that the 
tendency of the Canal is to draw ail the traffic towards it. The 
limit, indeed, can only be determined by its capacity and by the 
tolls it levies. The causes which deflect the trade currents to 
the Canal are the shortness of the route it affords—even Australian 
ports can save about a couple of days’ steaming by its use—and, 
secondly, its greater safety. Storms there are in the Indian Ocean, 
but not such dangerous storms as those that haunt the Cape of Good 
Hope. The vessels are away from dangerous coasts. Swiftness and 
safety will therefore draw all the traffic of the East to the Canal in 
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course of time unless the natural drift, so to say, be hindered by other 
causes. 

If the question be asked, “To what extent is the world’s and 
England’s traffic likely to increase by diversion to the Canal of traffic 
which now rounds the Cape?” it must be said that there is 
no fact in existence which can be said to help towards a direct 
answer. We know that all aids to the easy conduct of traffic 
increases business, but at what rate the trade of the world will be 
absolutely augmented by the Suez Canal no mortal can predict. We 
only infer that the general tendency of trade will be towards increase 
between East and West. In another ten years’ time, when the full 
effects of the Canal have been revealed, it may be possible to say, 
“at this rate the stimulus has been so much in the past and may be 
equally great in the future.” Trade, however, between East and 
West has been more steady since the Canal opened, and the average 
for the ten years ending in 1880 was about £40,000,000 higher than 
the average for the preceding ten years. This is an increase of fully 
30 per cent., and we should think that, barring wars, accidents, and 
famines, the next decade will display an improvement equally 
marked. The whole of this is not due to the Canal, but much 
without doubt has been so. 

The question involved in the remaining division of our subject 
is of a more practical stamp, and yet it cannot be easily answered 
in a categorical fashion. Obviously the great determining factor 
affecting the increase or decrease of commodities imported for 
home consumption is the burden of freight and insurance charges. 
These bear especially upon the cheaper classes of goods. It 
might not matter much whether the freight vid the Suez Canal 
were 5s. per ton more or less than vid the Cape for articles like 
indigo, silk, cinnamon, or gutta-percha. But when we come to low- 
priced commodities, such as rice, ore, potatoes, pyrites of various 
metals, oats, maize, and barley, or hewn timber, the case is altogether 
different. At present it is unquestionably cheaper to send such 
things as these round the Cape in sailing ships than through the 
Canal in steamers. Everything included, the Suez Canal dues 
cannot amount at present to less than 9s. 6d. per ton on the gross 
tonnage passing through the Canal; and if the net tonnage only is 
reckoned the charge will be found, we believe, to reach between 
10s. and 11s. per ton. Say that from the Ist of January next, when 
the company’s minimum is reached, and its recent concessions take 
effect, the charge will average 9s. per ton; then add one-sixth 
roughly to represent the unprofitable tonnage sent out vid the Canal, 
and we obtain 10s. 6d. as the cost of the mere passage by that route. 
This sum amounts to about one-half the entire freight charge upon 
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cereals from Indian ports to England, and about equals the whole 
cost of transit between a North-American port and Liverpool. 
Clearly, therefore, the charges of the Suez Canal Company are a 
heavy obstruction to the direct traffic between the East and Europe. 
They not only handicap the important trade of articles of consump- 
tion from the East as against North and South America, but they 
check exports from Europe as well. A charge of only 10s. per ton 
is more than 100 per cent. on the cost of coal at the port of ship- 
ment, and amounts to about 8 per cent. on a ton of bar iron. It is 
more than 90 per cent. on the cost of a ton of salt, and about 10 per 
cent. on a ton of railway iron. While it remains therefore, the 
export of such articles will tend to be conducted vid the Cape. The 
import trade is equally obstructed. Wheat now comes to us vid the 
Canal, but the Canal dues at the lowest estimate equal 5 per cent. on 
the value of the wheat at the port of entry in the United Kingdom, 
and are actually probably 73 per cent. on its cost at the port of ship- 
ment. A reduction of the transit dues to 3s. per ton must therefore 
stimulate the trade both ways, and not in these articles only, but in 
all except the most expensive products of the East, to an extent that 
can scarcely be estimated. | 
At the present time Asia and Australasia enter into competition 
with the Continent of America in the production of coffee, cereals, 
cotton, hides, dead meat, sugar, tobacco, and copper, to mention only 
the leading articles. In this competition the East is handicapped 
by the length of the sea voyage, which, so far as Australia is 
concerned, is not shortened more than 400 or 500 miles by the Canal 
route. And even for India the Canal, although it reduces the sea 
passage to little more than one-half the length of the Cape route— 
say from 11,000 to 6,000 miles—leaves the voyage more than twice 
the length of that between Liverpool or Glasgow and New York. 
Were the Suez Canal, therefore, free altogether, as in the interests of 
Eastern commerce it ought ultimately to be, the products of Asia 
would still suffer through the length of the sea passage, as compared 
with those of the West. For all that, there can be no question that 
the trade of Asia and Australia would be much stimulated by a 
substantial reduction of the Canal dues. In all probability the whole 
trade of India and China would, within a very few years, take the 
Suez route, and at least two-thirds of the Australian trade. That 
would, at the level of the present figures, imply an addition of from 
£20,000,000 to £30,000,000 to the value of the traffic passing the 
Canal; and in the making of that increase there is little doubt but 
that cereals, cotton, and tobacco would play a conspicuous part. 
Altogether the Eastern trade has during the last twenty years 
increased 70 per cent., chiefly, no doubt, under the influence of 
the Canal. Without, however, assuming an excessive expansion in 
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the export of high-priced articles from India or from any Eastern 
country merely as the result of low Canal dues, in our opinion what 
would really be effected most rapidly by a lowering of the charge to 
3s. per ton would be the diversion of the entire trade both ways 
between Asia and the East to the Suez Canal route, and this diver- 
sion would give an incalculable stimulus to the export trade from 
Europe to the East. At present steamers to some extent have to 
depend upon passengers for the power to pay Canal dues on the out- 
ward voyage ; but dues which would enable ships going by the Suez 
Canal route to underbid ships going by the Cape would rapidly turn 
all the traffic on to the shorter passage, and the export trade from 
the Continent, at all events, might then easily be quadrupled within 
ten years. As for Australia, although the stimulus given to the 
trade of that continent by the Canal is not so large as that commu- 
nicated to the trade of Asia, it would still gain much by the concen- 
tration of its business upon one route, and its wheat, flour, copper, 
maize, preserved and dead meats, sugar, tallow, and wool, perhaps 
even its wine and preserved fruits, would enter into more effective 
competition with those of the Western Continent and Russia. A 
reduction of 5s. to 6s. in the freight per ton would imply a cheapen- 
ing of wheat in Europe by, roughly speaking, 1s. 6d. per quarter ; 
and in these days even 1s. per quarter makes all the difference 
between profitable and unprofitable trade. 

How great the gain to England might be from such a reduction 
and its consequences, we cannot say, but it may be safely assumed 
that the future rate of progress would be double that of the past 
since the Canal opened. - Now, we estimate that the increase in the 
trade between Europe, Asia, and Australasia has been on the average 
50 per cent. since 1870, allowing for the stagnation of the Dutch and 
Spanish trades. Quite one-half, probably two-thirds, of this increase 
has been due to the opening of the Suez Canal. Say that 25 per 
cent. only, however, has been thus due, and it would follow that the 
lowering of the Canal Company’s charges to a figure which would 
admit the whole trade between East and West to take that route, 
_ might easily, within the next ten or twelve years, increase that trade 
by another 25 per cent. We believe it actually would do more, but 
it is best to err on the safe side. Put in figures, that would mean 
an advance in the gross value of that trade both ways from, say, on 
the average, £185,000,000 to £230,000,000. In this advance we 
see no reason to doubt that the share of England would be 80 per 
cent., or fully £36,000,000. 

Let us now proceed to summarise the facts and conclusions above 
set forth, and endeavour to ascertain if they point to any useful 
views or suggestions for the future. It will, 1 think, be conceded 
that the preceding pages, if they do not absolutely prove facts, 
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establish probabilities on which it would be safe to act in regard to 
the following points, namely: Ist. That the traffic which passes 
through the Canal is composed mainly of the higher priced commo- 
dities ; that a reduction of the cost of transit would not only further 
divert tonnage from the Cape route, but would also enormously 
accelerate the movement of commerce. 2nd. That nearly the whole 
of the Continental traffic is conducted vid the Canal; that it repre- 
sents about 20 per cent. of the total traffic, while England’s share 
is about 80 per cent. ; and that Britain and the Continent carry each 
their own tonnage. 3rd. That even if present arrangements remain 
unchanged, England’s proportion of the traffic of the Canal, which 
was in 1870 about 70 per cent., and is now a trifle over 80 per cent., 
will in 1890 represent considerably over 90 per cent. of the whole 
traffic of the world crossing the Isthmus. 4th. That the abolition 
or the extensive reduction of the transit dues of the Canal would 
divert almost the whole of the Cape traffic through the Isthmus ; 
that it would enable India and the far East to compete successfully 
with America and other countries now most largely supplying Eng- 
land with corn, cotton, and other articles of first necessity ; and that 
it would not only immensely stimulate the export trade of Great 
Britain, but to an incalculable extent augment the general commerce 
of the world. 

These conclusions suggest food for the reflection of all, and make 
the future of the Suez Canal a political question of the first magni- 
tude. On the one hand we see that the maintenance of an unneces- 
sarily high tariff, prohibitory as regards many commodities of first 
necessity, and restrictive and obstructive as regards all, may fetter 
and retard the development of their exchange, whilst it may abso- 
lutely prevent the exchange of some of the most important of them. 
On the other hand we perceive clearly that incalculable advantages 
would flow from the abolition or lessening of those tariffs. Incal- 
culable they may well be called, for it is impossible to trace and 
define the indirect benefits which would result from a general 
reduction of the cost involved in the transit and exchange of the 
Eastern and Western worlds’ productions. It would diminish the 
cost of the food of the people. Cheapening the food of the people 
reduces the cost of future production, which again stimulates further 
production, and adds to the volume of trade, industry, and commerce. 
The profits which would result from the economical action and 
reaction thus established cannot be measured; but they are un- 
doubtedly immense. 

The consideration of these points and of the universality of the 


. advantages to be brought about by the change here contemplated, 


leads to the following questions. Is it possible for a joint-stock 
company, whatever its nationality, and however ably administered, 
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to fulfil the obligations to the world and to commerce which the 
possession of the water-way of the Isthmus of Suez involves? Are 
the interests of producers, shippers, and consumers, or, in a word, 
the interests of all the world, consistent with the interests of the 
sharcholders of the Canal? Are they not, on the contrary, diametri- 
eally opposed and irreconcilable. Free or cheap transport is the 
breath of life to commerce and the greatest interest of the popula- 
tion. Taxed or dear transport is the gain and interest of the Canal 
Company. Like our great railway companies, they charge the 
tariff which brings most grist to the mill. The dividend of the 
shareholder is, and must be if they are to remain faithful to their 
trust, the first and only care of the directors. 
| Such a system of administration is, of its very nature, and in 
principle, inimical to the economy of the world. If this be so, 
why should we hesitate to declare what must be the conviction 
of every one who studies the subject, that the control of this 
world’s highway for a century yet to come by a joint-stock company 
must be a public misfortune? Logically the control of the high- 
way of nations should be international. International councils, 
however, in the management of commercial interests, besides 
having the inherent vices and weakness of boards of directors, 
are fertile of international quarrels. Moreover, under such a 
system of management, if the voice of each nation were adjusted 
to its proportion of interest or business in the Canal (and justice 
would demand some such adjustment), the voice of England 
would predominate over the combined voice of all the other nations. 
This would be equivalent to despotism with limited liability, and 
would be objectionable. But the truth is, if the control of the 
Canal is to be national or international, it will be impossible to avoid 
the preponderating voice of a nation commanding England’s over- 
whelming proportion of traffic through it. Therefore let us frankly 
say that by reason of her supremacy at sea, her naval superiority, her 
commercial importance, the safety of her insular position, and the 
security of her maritime flag, England is the natural guardian of the 
inter-oceanic sea-way. She ought, therefore, to possess and control 
it as trustee and in the interests of all nations. 

Our suggestion is, therefore, that the British Government should 
purchase the Canal, and make the inter-oceanic channel free to the be 
world for ever. There are, of course, two to a bargain, and it may 
be urged that the property is not for sale; but there is a market 
price for everything. It may be admitted that to M. de Lesseps 
and his family the Canal represents something more than money ; 
that for them a sentiment attaches to it which is beyond price. But 
is the shareholder likely to be influenced by considerations of senti- 
ment, except so far as they may augment the price of his share ? 
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Let England, then, fulfil her destiny. Let her pay the market price 
for the property, and a handsome bonus over and above that price, 
and let her proclaim at the same time the universal freedom of the 
Canal. She can well afford to be thus magnanimous. Perhaps her 
magnanimity would not go far to influence the shareholders to sell, 
but the bonus would, for we have never yet met with people who 
refuse to exchange sovereigns for guineas. 

But, it may be asked, what of the susceptibilities of France? It 
is difficult to imagine why they should exist. That she should be 
proud of the great Frenchman who originated the idea of connecting 
the two seas we can understand. We are all proud of him. His 
fame is universal, and he ranks amongst the benefactors of the age. 
But will his fame be less because his work becomes truly inter- 
national? Will it not, on the contrary, be greater if it can be said 
of him that he not only knew how to create a great work, but how 
best to consecrate it to the services of mankind? The character of 
the concession was intended and was originally declared by the 
Khedive to be universal. What is now proposed is but the restora- 
tion of that character to the Canal. France created the work, and 
nothing can detract from the credit of creation. 

How is England’s investment to become profitable? That all 
other nations would profit by it is clear, since they would be free 
of the Canal for their 10 per cent. portion of the Eastern trade, 
whilst England would have purchased their freedom and her own 
with new capital. The profit of the investment will not be in the 
shape of interest or dividend on the money. Statesmen and political 
economists, however, know that to a nation nothing is so profitable 
as increased facilities given to industry and commerce. To a nation 
like Great Britain, the great producer and exporter of manufactured, 
and the still greater importer of agricultural, products, such 
facilities are especially profitable and reproductive. In modern 
times incomparably the greatest element of economy is cheap and 
rapid transport. The matter does not admit of proof, but a few 
considerations, founded on what has been already said, will carry 
the conviction that England, whilst making a present of the world’s 
tenth of the transit dues, will be largely recouped in money for the 
investment made by its Government. 

To take one example, it has been stated that the Eastern trade has 
increased 70 per cent. in twenty years. Is it too much to assume that 
it would, with the Canal freed, increase as much in ten years? We 
think not. The value of that trade was in 1880 £174,000,000 sterling, 
of which England’s share, 80 per cent., would be £139,000,000. In 
1890 it would, on our assumption, be £295,000,000, of which 
England’s share, 90 per cent., would amount to £265,000,000, an in- 
crease of £129,000,000, or nearly double her present trade. Again, it 
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is impossible to ascertain the profit on this increased trade, but dis- 
tributed amongst producers, including workmen, merchants, brokers, 
commission agents, shippers, and insurers, it may be estimated at 
10 per cent., which would give to England, after ten years, a 
future annual money profit on her investment of nearly £13,000,000 
sterling, which would increase in an increasing ratio every succeeding 
year. It is scarcely necessary to mention that the increased capacity 
of the water-way, either by an additional canal or otherwise, will be 
acquired at so small a cost, that augmented traffic will be performed 
at a proportionately cheaper rate. 

The value to the nation, however, of the policy we advocate cannot 
be rendered by figures. It consists in her improved ability to feed 
her people, and to feed them more than she now does from her own 
possessions beyond the seas. It consists, further, in the prosperity 
brought to her Indian Empire, and in the new impetus given to her 
industries by the cheapening of the commodities she produces. It 
will be observed that all our calculations and assumptions are based 
not on free transit, but on a three-shilling tax, which might be 
needed to maintain and work the Canal; but freedom would only 
make the profit greater. The profit of England is spoken of as a 
national profit. It will not be represented in the balances of the 
budget, but the future prosperity of the country will testify it. 
_ History has hardly furnished an opportunity such as circumstances 
now offer to England in connection with the Suez Canal for the 
display of magnanimity towards the world, and for conferring a 
lasting boon on her people. If her rulers decline to seize the 
opportunity, as great a mistake will have been made as that which 
was made on the initiation of the Canal scheme, when Robert 
Stephenson pronounced it scientifically impracticable, and Lord 
Palmerston ridiculed and opposed it. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
I.—POLITICAL. 


Tue chief feature in the domestic politics of the past month has 
been the prominence with which the two leaders of the Conservative 
party have asserted themselves in different ways and upon different 
platforms. Lord Salisbury has returned to the occupation in which 
as a young man he first made his mark, and has contributed two 
articles, one to a quarterly and another to a monthly periodical, 
the former being a denunciation of his enemies, and the latter an 
exposition of his own ideas in the department of social reform. Sir 
Stafford Northcote has done what he conceives to be his duty by 
delivering a number of speeches, each one of which has seemed less 
substantial and satisfactory than its predecessor, in the North of 
Ireland and in Wales. The united appearance of the two Tory chiefs 
at Liverpool, which was originally fixed for the second week of 
October, has been postponed, and Lord Salisbury, it is understood, 
will not address an assemblage of his countrymen until, in accordance 
with his promise, he visits Reading. He has, however, given us 
plenty of material for reflection and criticism. In the Quarterly 
Review he has done what a greater than himself declared he knew 
not how to do, and has framed an impeachment against a nation. 
The English democracy, he protests, unless a chosen band of Tory and 
Whig politicians interpose, will be induced to sanction a policy which 
will end in the disintegration of the empire. Obstruction to reforms 
of all kinds is the ground on which he takes his stand. Every 
concession made to Ireland since Catholic emancipation has been 
a step in the wrong direction. Coercion, resistance; resistance, 
coercion; this is the essence of the course which Lord Salisbury 
would have us pursue. He mistakes repression for statesmanship, 
and he would deal with the forces at work amongst us by ignoring 
some and extinguishing others. His remarks upon these subjects 
in the’traditional organ of Toryism, in which he once assailed Lord 
Beaconsfield, whose successor he now aspires to be, as severely as he 
condemns the democracy, whose most useful ally he is rapidly 
becoming, are a suggestive commentary on the attitude of genuine 
Conservatism at the present moment. 

In the monthly magazine which was started in the spring of this 
year to arouse the dormant talent of the Conservative party, Lord 
Salisbury has at least formulated something like a policy. Recognis- 
ing the fact that the daily wants of the labouring poor must in the 
future receive the attention and satisfaction which have been refused 
to them in the past, he states the general principles which, in the 
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legislation that is to meet the most pressing of all necessities and to 
alleviate the direst of all miseries, must be observed. The gist of his 
proposal briefly put is, that the machinery of the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act must be applied on an extended scale. The State—in other words, 
the taxpayers and ratepayers—is to becharged with the main responsi- 
bility of remedying the hideous scandals of hovels unfit for human 
habitation, of dwellings undrained, unventilated, and overcrowded to 
such a degree that they make cleanliness and moralityimpossible. The 
owners of land have failed to discharge the urgent and paramount 
duties of their position, and the cost of atoning for that sin of omission 
is to be distributed among the whole community. This is exactly 
what a politician of the type of Lord Salisbury, the representative of 
the prejudices and interests of the most privileged class, might have 
been expected to suggest. He cannot deny the existence of the evil 
which confronts him on every side or conceal from himself that 
sooner or later it must be removed. All that he can do is to indicate 
a plan which, if it were followed, might indeed mitigate discomfort 
and distress, but which would do so in a manner eminently satis- 
factory to the great owners of the land. It is for the country to 
decide whether the reforms, which cannot much longer be postponed, 
are to be accomplished in the way that best suits Lord Salisbury, or 
in that which is most consonant with rudimentary ideas of social 
justice. The Tory leader advocates legislation which will compel 
possessors of property in town and country to sell lands and houses 
at the abnormally high prices which are the conditions of com- 
pulsory purchase. In this manner, and without any depreciation— 
but rather the reverse—of their estates, the business is to be done. 
The poor will gain something, the rich will gain more, and the 
people will pay for all. 

The alternative plan to that proposed by the Tory leader is simple. 
Something was said about it in an article entitled, ‘ Housing of 
the Poor in Towns,” published in the last number of this Review. 
It may, however, be as well briefly to recapitulate here the main 
principles on which it must proceed. The keynote of the scheme is 
the value of the property to be acquired, and the first condition of 
the reform with which Radicals meet Lord Salisbury’s programme 
is that the power should be vested in the local authorities of taking 
all property required for the reform of the dwellings of the poor, 
not at a price extravagantly in excess of its market value, but at 
the price which the willing seller would obtain for it in the open 
market. The second condition is equally simple, equally indisput- 
able, and as little open to the charge of confiscation. The local 
authorities must also have the power to levy a charge upon the 
owners of appreciated property in the district, in proportion to the 
amount of that appreciation. A few words will make our meaning 
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plain. The improvements instituted in any given area cannot 
fail to affect for the better, and to raise the value of houses, situated 
on the extreme points of this area. If, for instance, after the local 
authorities have done their work, the value of the contiguous house 
property goes up by 5 per cent., it is surely but simple justice that 
those to whom this property belongs should make some pecuniary 
recognition of the advantage of which they are the recipients. 
There is yet a third condition that must be observed. It may be 
that, after the guarantees taken against payment of sums artificially 
high for any of the freeholds acquired by the local powers, and 
after the additional sums raised in the manner just described, a 
deficit will still have to be faced. How is it to be made good? 
We say at once that the loss which may thus accrue should be 
borne by the owners of property in the improved district, and 
should be met by arate levied upon them. These, though it may be 
in a less degree than the other class of owners specified in the 
second condition, will participate in the benefits of the improvements, 
It is not confiscation but citizenship which should make them willing 
to contribute on a pro rata principle to the common good. 

It is strictly true to say that the character of the next session has 
been to a great degree decided by the Reform Conference at 
Leeds. This is the second conspicuous tribute to the strength and 
value of the Liberal organization witnessed within the last few 
weeks. The first was the result of the Manchester election. The 
Liberal managers, or, to employ the simpler term, the caucus, 
decided that it was not expedient to dispute the vacancy created hy 
Mr. Birley’s death. Dr. Pankhurst defied that resolution, and per- 
sisting in his candidature found himself in the miserable minority 
he deserved. The success of the caucus has been illustrated at 
Leeds in a more satisfactory manner, because it has been associated 
with no such action of rebellion or disloyalty as was committed by 
Dr. Pankhurst. Differences of opinion on minor matters suggested 
themselves. It was natural and right that they should do so, seeing 
that the object of the Convention was deliberative rather than 
executive; but amid all these petty divergences there was manifest a 
deep cordiality of agreement on all essential points, and the decisions 
arrived at were honestly adopted by those who had previously 
liberated their spirits in strains of independent criticism. To the 
Government it is left to determine whether a measure shall be intro- 
duced next session for the reform of local government in counties 
and in the capital. It may be that a Bill for the former will be 
brought in without a Bill for the latter. The one thing certainly 
established is, that under no circumstances will the attempt to extend 
household suffrage to counties be delayed. We might probably go 
farther than this, and say that the policy which we have always 
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advocated of separating enfranchisement from redistribution will be 
pursued. The more closely this matter is examined the more con- 
clusive will appear the arguments in favour of such a severance. 
The object of the new Reform Bill is to give the householder in rural 
districts the same electoral privilege or right as is possessed by the 
householder in towns. ‘Parliament will be asked to affirm or 
deny the existence of such a right, and it is of the utmost importance 
that there should be no opportunity of returning an ambiguous 
reply. The whole Liberal party, we believe, will take this view. 
The Conservatives find themselves in a difficulty, and are preparing 
to extricate themselves from it by the tactics of evasion. They dare 
not openly assert that they are opposed to the enfranchisement of 
the agricultural labourer. On the other hand, they will not meet 
the proposal to make him a Parliamentary elector with the simple 
response of “ Yea” or “ Nay.” “ We have,” they say in effect, “no 
objection to a County Franchise Bill, provided that it is supple- 
mented by a Redistribution Bill which will not give to those who 
are about to be added to the register the weight in the government 
of the country that would numerically belong to them.” In other 
words, they are only prepared to enfranchise the rural householder 
upon the condition that they can manipulate the constituencies in 
such a way as may operate to their own advantage. They will, in 
brief, give with one hand—but upon the understanding that they 
can take away with the other. 

From no point of view can Sir Stafford Northcote be congratulated 
upon the electioneering tour which he has performed in Ulster and 
in the Principality. As he plaintively confessed, Sir Watkin Wynn 
is the only Conservative member returned by North Wales to the 
House of Commons. There may be something chivalrous in attack- 
ing the enemy’s stronghold, but Sir Stafford Northcote must be 
aware that the attempt is futile. The immense majority of Welsh- 
men are Dissenters. How can they be expected, even by the most 
sanguine of Tories, to rally round a party pledged, if it is pledged 
to do anything, to maintain the union of Church and State? What 
result can such a forlorn hope, however spiritedly led—and even Conser- 
vatives will admit that Sir Stafford Northcote has not led it with much 
spirit—produce, except to accentuate and to bring into fresh relief 
the antagonism between the views of those whom he attempted to con- 
vert and their would-be converters? In Ireland Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s failure has been still more signal and disastrous. The effects of 
his speeches have proved as mischievous as the speeches themselves 
were mild. But his words, however nerveless and vapid, were an 
appeal to the passions, partly political partly religious, of his hearers. 
They revived animosities which all rational men must wish extinct, and, 


feeble as they seemed when read, they stirred associations in the breasts 
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of those that listened to them which threatened and actually disturbed 
the peace of the neighbourhood. For nearly a whole fortnight the 
stream of Sir Stafford Northcote’s Orange rhetoric flowed in dull 
and feeble dribblets. It may well have seemed impossible that 
language so ineffective should have been the cause of violence in 
others. Nevertheless, before the Conservative leader of the House 
of Commons left Ireland the old feuds between Orangemen and 
Roman Catholics had reappeared, and Sir Stafford Northcote had 
done his utmost to discredit latter-day Conservatism by identifying 
it with the intolerant Toryism of the era before Catholic emancipa- 
tion. Who can be surprised that an impetuous young nobleman 
like Lord Rossmore, eager to emulate the example of one of his chiefs, 
should have addressed to the Orangemen over whom he presides a 
document which they might well interpret as a call to civil war? 
There could have been no graver or more shortsighted act of impolicy 
than Sir Stafford Northcote’s visit to Ireland, and it is difficult to 
invent any hypothesis upon which it can be explained or excused. 
Either he did know the effect that his presence and his speeches 
were sure to produce, or he did not. On the former assumption he 
must be charged with a sinister intent, foreign, as might be supposed, 
to his nature. On the latter, the only possible comment is that he 
is the sole Englishman who was ignorant on the subject. 


It would be premature, at the present moment of writing, to specu- 
late upon the issue of the debate in the French Chamber of Deputies. 
Two remarks, however, may confidently be made. M. Jules Ferry 
will emerge from the discussion a minister defeated and at the end 
of his career, or with his position strengthened and his authority 
increased, . M. Clémenceau will have an opportunity of justifying 
the high opinion in which he is held by English Liberals, and of 
showing that he has the power to give to French Radicalism the 
sober qualities that are its chief want. Upon the general condition 
of France and French feelings there are some remarks which it 
seems desirable to make. The case of Mr. Shaw has been settled. 
The Ftench Government have expressed their regret for Admiral 
Pierre’s conduct in, it may be, a somewhat grudging manner, but 
in terms that we are bound to accept, and Mr. Shaw is to receive 
a substantial compensation in hard cash for the annoyance and dis- 
comfort he has sustained. The chief importance of the incident 
lies in the fact that it may be regarded as allegorical of the 
predicament in which France just now finds herself. Admiral 
Pierre had clearly broken down under stress of anxiety. The 
strain and pressure had been too great for him; his passions and 
fears usurped control over his judgment ; his actions became puerile, 
contemptible, and absurd. He saw an enemy and treachery where 
either existed; his distorted vision recognised in the English mis- 
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sionary a béte noire, and he subjected him to treatment the folly 
and crime of which he would in his sound senses have condemned. In 
all this Admiral Pierre, who is no longer alive to defend himself, 
morbidly reflected the unhappy humours which obtain to so large 
an extent among his countrymen. The English Government have 
treated his offence in the right way. They could not overlook, 
they could not condone it; but they declined to make it the casus 
belli to which the Conservatives protested that it was their duty to 
magnify it. Mr. Ashmead Bartlett recently wrote a letter to a 
Conservative newspaper hinting that if France did not give Mr. 
Shaw the full satisfaction he claimed the English Government ought 
to present her with an ultimatum. A few days later Sir Hardinge 
Giffard, who might have been credited with a sense of responsible 
statesmanship one scarcely expects from Mr. Bartlett, delivered a 
speech in precisely the same strain. From what is known of 
Lord Salisbury, and from what can be gathered generally of 
Conservative feeling, it may be surmised that, had the Tamatave 
affair occurred when a Conservative Government was in power— 
a Government willing to interpret in action the wishes of its sup- 
porters, and to avenge “the outraged honour of the country ’’—we 
might at the present moment be within measurable distance of 
hostilities with France. The attitude and temper of our nearest 
continental neighbour are as profoundly to be deplored as the conduct 
of the late Admiral Pierre. At the same time it is only fair to bear 
in mind the moral condition of the country and the circumstances 
which surround it. No one would be surprised if an individual, after 
having endured for months the risk of daily and hourly exposure to 
assassination, displayed a certain amount of nervous irritability. 
France is, or at least believes herself to be, in the presence of an 
analogous danger. She is haunted by the feeling that it is her 
bounden duty to recover the lost provinces. She is haunted by the 
conviction that any attempt in this direction may immediately bring 
upon her the crushing weight of Germany. She knows not how to 
move; she is ashamed to stand still. She cannot accept the situa- 
tion; she cannot prove her superiority to it. The consequence is 
that she falls a victim to her own malady of apprehension and 
unrest, Her state is as much one of disease as was the state of 
Admiral Pierre. Admiral Pierre was not justified in what he did; 
neither are the French people in any of their ebullitions of chagrin 
and discontent. But in estimating the conduct either of the indi- 
vidual or the nation, the exasperating causes at work ought to be 
taken into consideration. 

If in the course of the past month we have not witnessed the out- 
break of a continental war it is not for want of inflammable 
material. In the East events have taken a favourable turn, and as 
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far as can be judged at present there is a faint hope of gradual 
consolidation. But in the West the danger of future hostile collisions 
has increased. Common prudence, it might have been supposed, 
would have taught even a Paris mob to avoid anything that might 
intensify the growing isolation of France in Europe. Yet the visit 
of King Alfonso to the French capital, following his investiture with 
the coloneley of a German regiment garrisoned in Strasburg, was 
seized upon as the occasion for alienating, so far as was possible, the 
sympathy of a country which is by nature well affected to France. 
It is not to the purpose to ask whether King Alfonso and Prince 
Bismarck anticipated the effect which would be produced by the 
arrival in Paris of the young monarch fresh from the honours paid 
to him in Germany. Prince Bismarck is not in the habit of failing 
to weigh the consequences of his actions; and as for King Alfonso, 
he may well have perceived, without being plied by any special argu- 
ments an opportunity in the highest degree advantageous to himself 
personally. He has already given proof of unusual courage and 
foresight, and it must have been at once obvious to him that any 
insult offered him in the streets of Paris would produce a strong 
reaction in his favour when he returned to Spain. These anticipa- 
tions have been completely realised, and from a dynastic point of 
view the young king may well congratulate himself on the sinister 
reception which he encountered when at Paris not a month ago. 
There was probably at no time any danger that as between the 
Governments of the two countries the matter would not be satisfac- 
torily adjusted. By the people of the two countries it is almost 
forgotten, and the chief trace of it which can be said at present 
to remain is the embitterment of the French Radicals against 
M. Ferry on account of his dismissal of General Thibaudin. 
In Spain the sequel has been a new cabinet. The silence of the 
Radicals, who used to conspire with French Republicans against 
the Spanish monarchy, and the staunch support of the dynastic left 
have enabled Alfonso to form a Liberal ministry under Posada 
Herrera. How long this new Liberal era will last is difficult to 
say. Spain is a democratic country, not after the fashion of France, 
where centralisation has swallowed up all local autonomy, but rather 
in the American style, with a strongly developed sense for municipal 
and provincial independence. The ideal would, therefore, be a 
federal republic, granting a large measure of self-rule to the 
different provinces. But this republic would be possible only under 
a leader whose ideas were understood by the Basque as well as by 
the Catalan and the Andalusian. In the meanwhile Spain will 
accept a monarch whose popularity events rather than his own merit 
have materially augmented. 

If we look from the West to the East, it will be found that the 
chances of a war between Russia and Austria have nearly vanished. 
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Russia herself has, partly against her will, brought about this happy 
result. She has been, to use Goethe’s words, the power which, 
intending evil, produced good. When her Consul-General Jonin 
enforced the re-establishment of the Bulgarian Constitution, he 
certainly had no wish to reduce Russian influence and to strengthen 
the hands of the party of national independence. But such has proved 
the case. The Bulgarians had no sooner recovered their power of 
deciding for themselves than they declared against their former 
liberators, and disregarding Russian suggestions, ratified the Austrian 
railway convention. It would be an entire mistake to see in this 
action any leaning towards Austria. It is an object of extreme 
importance to the Bulgarians to connect their railway system with 
Servian and Austrian lines for the purpose of opening up direct 
communication with European industry. If this suits Austria, Bul- 
garia will profit by it equally. Bulgarian mental capacity is by no 
means so contemptible as public opinion used to represent it. The 
Turks not only treated the Bulgarians like dogs, but succeeded also 
in spreading the belief that this treatment was deserved. It is true 
that three centuries of Ottoman oppression left their traces upon 
its victims, and one can understand that Russia, looking at their 
acts of petty larceny and meanness, often shared the opinion of the 
Turks. But Bulgarians generally were better than their reputation. 
Acute observers, who had an opportunity of studying the Tuna 
Klayet, the Turkish name for Bulgaria, before 1876, discovered 
everywhere latent intellectual germs; and it wanted only the com- 
parative liberty enjoyed by the Bulgarians after the Treaty of Berlin 
to develop these germs’ to an astounding extent. Could they, indeed, 
give a better proof of their mental maturity than by accepting the 
Austrian railway convention, in spite of the prediction that it 
would inevitably pave the way to an Austrian hegemony? The 
Bulgarians were conscious of the fact that the only way of preventing 
the ascendency of Austria over the South Slav states was to grant 
her that access to Salonika and Constantinople which is the long- 
cherished aim of Austrian politicians. Austria, once in possession of 
direct means of communication with those towns and their harbours, 
will certainly hesitate to jeopardize these advantages by claiming a 
supremacy over nations whom, judging by her past history, it will 
take her several centuries to assimilate. 

Unhappily there is still, in spite of Bulgarian compliance, an 
obstacle to the realisation of this railway scheme—the attitude of the 
Servian Skuptchina. This assembly had, singe the recent elections, 
assumed a revolutionary complexion. Amongst the first acts it 
proposed to accomplish was the rejection of the railway convention, 
and the introduction of a radical constitution of the most pro- 
nounced sort for the purpose of arraigning the past ministry for high 
treason. But before this was done the Skuptchina was prorogued 
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by order of the king. The Servian Government has in the mean- 
while accepted the railway convention, with the proviso, of course, 
of its ulterior ratification by more sober-minded deputies, when the 
revolutionary tide has somewhat subsided. Austria can afford to 
wait, but whether King Milan will be able to carry on government 
with a cabinet representing a minority must be doubtful, since 
constitutional feeling has become as strong on the banks of the 
Morava as it is in Sofia. 


Il.—FINANCE. 


Banking and mercantile circles have been much disturbed during 
the month by an occurrence which produced an effect that its 
intrinsic importance scarcely justified. When the auditors of the 
London and River Plate Bank came, in the ordinary course of their 
duties, to examine its affairs, defalcations to the extent of £116,000 
were discovered to have been committed. The Secretary and 
Manager of the bank at first fled, but soon returned and gave 
himself up to the police. He then confessed to having stolen the 
securities himself, and accused another person, a broker, also in 
custody, of being his instigator and accomplice. These facts are of a 
very commonplace order, and would not have stirred business circles 
in the City as they have done had they not been taken to mean 
much more than appeared on the surface. The defalcations had 
arisen through gambling transactions on the Stock Exchange of 
such magnitude as to sweep all this sum away in two years or less, 
and the securities employed to meet the losses in time bargains hat 
been abstracted without let or hindrance on the part of the supreme 
authority of the bank. Two distinct classes of apprehensions were, 
therefore, excited by the crime. The first was a dread that what one 
man or group of men could do, others, perhaps, had been doing or 
would do; and the second grew out of this, taking the shape of a deep 
feeling of distrust both within the Stock Exchange and in commer- 
cial circles outside. People were afraid lest this revelation should be 
but the beginning of troubles, and their fears were stimulated by one 
or two mercantile failures, notably by that of Messrs. Suse and 
Sibeth, a firm of old-established reputation. Out of these causes 
sprang a distrust that has done no little to check business, lessen 
the value of money, and induce general stagnation during the past 
three weeks. 

Grave as the facts are, we cannot help thinking that the terrors to 
which men’s minds have fallen a prey are exaggerated, incident to 
the season of the year rather than justified either by what has 
happened or by what is likely to happen. Speculation has unques- 
tionably been carried to an excessive extent on the Stock Exchange 
by certain classes of men, but the public at large has indulged much 
less freely in that dangerous form of recreation of late than it used 
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todo. If rottenness is hidden in the market, therefore, it can only 
be in isolated instances, and ought to affect the position of none but 
the reckless few. No greater mistake could be committed than to 
assume that all business is bad because one or two firms have died of 
inanition, and that every Stock Exchange person is in league with 
disreputable gamblers because one man has yielded to temptation and 
become a thief. Short, however, of these extreme views there is 
much in recent events that suggests reflections of a disquieting 
character. The deathlike calm that has followed the revelations 
points unmistakably to weakness in credit somewhere, and the worst 
feature of all is the singular universality of the doubt which haunts 
all commercial circles. Men have lost touch of current events some- 
how and can no longer go forward with the old confidence. Bankers 
are hopelessly in the dark about the future course of the money 
market, merchants dare not speculate in produce, manufacturers are 
content to work in journeyman fashion, waiting on fortune. There 
is an absence of spring, of elastic vigour, in all commercial affairs, 
such as in former days was only to be found after a credit storm had 
shaken business to the very foundations. That this state of sus- 
pended animation, as it were, should exist now is a proof that the 
causes of distrust lie much deeper than late events have made visible 
tous. One obvious truth is that the habits of business are altering, 
and the transition is painful to all. Some are even ruined by it, 
and their fate casts a gloom over all departments of trade. 

Outside our own country too, on the Continent and in the United 
States, there exists financial conditions which by no means conduce 
to ease of mind here.’ France has been for two years labouring to 
clear away the rubbish of her last financial crisis, and has not 
succeeded—can scarcely hope to succeed while the administration 
sweeps up the savings of the nation to sustain its manifold extra- 
vagance, its expeditions to foreign lands, its ever-increasing swarms 
of officials, and the relief works which it has organized throughout 
the provinces. Undeniably the strain which has in these ways been 
put upon France reacts on London, and helps to make the English 
merchant hold his hands. The healthy speculativeness of trade is 
kept in abeyance by the feeling that underneath the calm smooth 
surface there is weakness and disease instead of strength. Nor are 
calm observers any more certain about the immediate financial 
future in the United States. There what is dreaded is that the 
crisis is to come, and that it may come out of the very exuberance 
of energy with which the American people have in a sense created 
wealth. We are disposed, however, to question the view customarily 
held upon this point by our men of business, They reason more or 
less by rote, and dwell entirely on experiences. Because experience 
has taught them to look for periodical crises in the railway finances 
of the States, they consider trouble in that direction now due. Pos- 
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sibly they are right, but for our part we should look for difficulties 
to spring rather from excessive production than from the mere 
overbuilding of railways alone. This, in short, is only one element 
of danger, and not, to our thinking, the most serious. What we 
should fear is that the cattle-ranching, corn-growing, mine-opening, 
and thousand and one ways in which enterprise has been stimulated 
on borrowed resources, must produce a glut of unsaleable commo- 
dities. Prices will then shrink to an unremunerative point—are 
fast so shrinking now—and widespread loss and embarrassment may 
follow. 

These are, stated with the utmost brevity, the broader, deeper 

causes of the distrust which now afflicts all kinds of business enter- 
prise in this country. Compared with these, the episodes which have 
recently so much disturbed the equanimity of the money market 
assume very unimportant proportions. It is fear of the unknown in 
the great centres of finance everywhere that stops speculation in 
business and helps to force prices steadily downwards. 
* While, however, the general tendency to speculate may be less 
than it was, there is also without doubt more of recklessness 
in what exists. To men cursed with a passion for gambling, 
the Stock Exchange affords facilities that Homburg and Monaco 
never approached; and the stagnation of trade, the absence of 
anything calculated to fire the imagination and stimulate enter- 
prise in the business outlook, has increased the numbers of those 
who resort to the excitements of Stock speculation. The Stock 
Exchange is in this sense open to all comers, and takes no heed 
of the quality of its transactions so long as they are abundant 
enough. All this is true, and yet we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that, so far as this country is concerned, it indicates more than 
a passing phase. Beneath and behind the corruptions that have 
come to light there must lie a whole world where trade is sound and 
healthy if not very profitable. We must admit, however, that this 
is not the prevailing view at present. On the contrary, further 
large failures are expected in this country, and an uneasy feeling 
of apprehension prevails in mercantile circles to an extent that 
we have seldom seen equalled. The real danger of the present 
time lies in this feeling, since it is calculated to produce the very 
mischief that men dread. No firm, however good its standing, escapes 
the scrutiny of doubters; the air is filled with rumours affecting 
private credit, and doubts are freely expressed regarding the stability 
of houses whose “names” have hitherto been considered as safe as 
the Bank of England. The sooner these symptoms pass away and 
men return to their right minds in business affairs the better will it 
be for the commercial credit of the country. 


Octoler 27, 1883. 














